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[* week we dealt in a general 
liainer with the proposals for the 
‘ provement of Chicago, but gave 
© details of the great scheme prepared 
under the auspices of the Commercial 
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lake shore ‘drive ‘and lagoons along the 
lake {front, with fa central harbour for 
yachts, etc.; the improvement of the 
rivers and their banks; the rearrange- 
ment of the railways ; the formation of 
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a civic centre, from which radiate a 
number of new streets, and of two 
encircling boulevards, the inner polygonal 
and the outer segmental on plan; the 
provision of parks at various points, and 
the reservation of large areas as park- 
lands further out, but still within easy 
reach of the city. The illustrations 
given in this issue will convey a fair 
idea of the scheme and render a detailed 
description superfluous. 

The rest of the American exhibits will 
be found in Gallery IV., which they share 
with Northerh Europe. Scandinavia is 
in the front rank in regard to systematic 
town planning, and the two models 
from Gotenburg are worthy of the 
closest attention as skilful studies for 
the arrangement of buildings emphasising 
the characteristics of the somewhat 
irregular sites. 

The most important exhibit in 
Gallery V. is contributed by Ober- 
baurat Goldemund, of the Munici- 
pality of Vienna. It includes a large 
map, or site plan, of Vienna and its 
surroundings, showing the park and 
woodland reservations which, by a law 
passed in 1905, are to be preserved for 
public use as a green girdle to the city. 
This includes the wooded heights to the 
north-west of the city and a considerable 
tract of land on the opposite side of the 
Danube, and should effectually preserve 
the amenities of the outskirts of the 
city. The scale of the map is 1-10,000, 
and being coloured in different shades 
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of green for gardens, ‘meadows, {and 
woods, it is effective and easily under- 
stood. It is the sort of map that we 
should like to see prepared for Greater 
London. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the Viennese exhibit is the series of 
plans, views, and photographs of the 
improvements and new arrangement of 


the Karlsplatz, where the narrow Vienna 


river has been covered in to obtain a 
regular lay-out dominated by the Karls- 
kirche. This is the result of an open 
competition promoted by the Munici- 
pality of Vienna in 1894, in whicn 
suggestions for the treatment of 
the Karlsplatz and Schwarzenbergplatz 
were invited. Four of the prize 
designs are exhibited as well as the 
appreved official plans by Professor 
Mayreder, also further studies for the 
improvement of this design (1) by 
Oberbaurat Otto Wagner, which suggests 
the erection of a museum at the east 
side of the Karlsplatz, (2) by Professor 
Oberbaurat Ohmann, and (3) by Pro- 
fessor H. Goldemund. 

The design for the museum by Ober- 
baurat Otto Wagner not being considered 
altogether satisfactory, a full-sized model 
was constructed and placed in position 
in order to judge of the result. The 
effect of this model is shown by a series 
of eight photographs. 

The procedure here adopted to obtain 
the best results is most interesting and 
a striking contrast to our own methods. 
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The importance of “the matter is fuily 
recognised. Nothing is considered final 
while improvement is possible. and 
neither time nor expense is spared, whilp 
a system seems to obtain whereby the 
best minds can be brought to bear on 
the subject and to contribute ideas t) 
the common fund. It is probable that 
the better result obtained in Continental 
cities is not altogether due to the superior 
training and wider experience of the 
architects, but owes something to the 
methods employed in obtaining designs, 

Examples of “Town Regularision 
Plans ” for various suburban districts of 
Vienna, such as Hetzendorf and Trotten. 
bachtal, show what is being done in 
this . direction," and$that the size and 
type of the houses are controlled by the 
authorities, and a general scheme made 
to take advantage of contours to obtain 
gardens in the valleys and view points 
from the heights. 

A residential quarter has been planned 
in the neighbourhood of the large asylum 
laid out and built by Oberbaurat Wagner, 
and it is noticeable that the local author- 
ties, influenced by its fine lay-out, have 
widened the High-street in front of it 
by taking in large gardens, and, so a 
not to obstruct the view, have reduced 
the height of the adjoining building to 
two stories. 

Two most useful and _ interesting 
studies are the diagrams, one show- 
ing the development of Vienna since 
1848, in which the old and new buildings, 





Chicago: Looking South over Proposed Lagoons on Lake Front. 
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blic as well as private, are distinguished 
e different colours, and the other 


Ta the town extension from the 
Py Roman settlement to its present 


expansion into nearly 4} million acres, 
the various extensions being shown by 
diferent colours. Here again we have 


examples of the sort of preliminary study, 
from which information may be acquired, 
which it would do well to prepare of 
London before beginning to work on any 
general scheme of improvement. 





Chicago: Plan of Central Area, as planned by Messrs. D. 
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The really difficult problem in Vienna 
seems to be the treatment of the old 
town within the Ring Strasse, where the 
streets, with few exceptions, are narrow 
and tortuous, and contain numerous fine 
old buildings of the medieval and early 
Baroque periods. A plan is shown for 
a new street parallel with the Karntner- 
strasse, in which every effort has veen 
made to preserve the old buildings and 
the picturesque views of the streets. 

The lay-out of a small lake in Marien- 





thal by the late Camillo Sitte to create a 
summer resort is of special interest at 
the moment, as the site in this respect 
resembles that chosen for the new Aus- 
tralian capital. In both cases the river 
is dammed up to create a lake following 
the contour lines of the surrounding hills. 

In the plan for the improvement of 
the old part of Salzburg we see the same 
problem as exists in the old part of 
Vienna, and it is satisfactory to know 
that a definite scheme preserving the 



























H. Burnham & E. H. Bennett. 
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old and interesting features of Salzburg 
has been prepared by Professor Carl 
Mavreder, of Vienna, and Dr.-Mg. Pro- 
fessor Karl Hofmann, of Darmstadt. 

It seems a pity that the Municipality 
of Buda-Pesth did not send more than 
a few maps and views of Tatan—the 
quarter behind old Buda between the 
palace and the fort. Buda-Pesth has, 
perhaps, as magnificent a situation as 
any city in Europe, and there is much 
of special interest in the treatment of 
the slopes of the heights of Buda on 
the outer curve of the river, and the 
main thoroughfares and park of Pesth 
on the flat land on the inner curve, as 
well as endless possibilities in the way 
of future improvements. The only 
definite scheme of improvement that is 
exhibited is a design for a workmen’s 
colony at Kispest, on the southern 
outskirts of Pesth. 

In this gallery is placed a plan for the 
improvement of Manilla by Mr. Burnham, 
of Chicago. 

In Gallery VI. perhaps the most 
important exhibit is the competition for 
the general lay-out of Greater Berlin, 
which was arranged by the combined 
action of all the local authorities of the 
districts surrounding the city. Four 
prize designs are exhibited, as well as 
one other by Albert Gessner, which was 
bought by the Municipality. It is 
difficult to form any judgment as to the 
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relative merits of theee designs, but all 
are distinguished by that painstaking 
thoroughness with which we are accus- 
tomed to credit our German con/réres. 
It is interesting to note the manner in 
which small suburban centres seem to be 
dotted about the country, where they 
may eventually develop according to 
their individual needs and work out 
their own intercommunication. 

A particularly interesting and useful 
exhibit is a model showing the relative 
density of the traffic in the streets of 
Berlin. This is built up on a map of 
Berlin in which the actual width of the 
different streets is raised up from the 
surface to a height corresponding to the 
density of the traffic, the general effect 
being somewhat like a collection of sky- 
scrapers grouping up to their highest 
point in the centre of the city. The 
raised parts are shown in different 
coloured strata, each colour representing 
a certain number of passengers per day. 

Adjoining this model are some dia- 
grams giving the extent of traffic on the 
tramways ; the traffic of the Potsdamer 
Platz, both for one hour and for sixteen 
hours, and of the Koenigstrasse for every 
hour from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m., showing 
details of the different kinds of traffic ; 
also a plan of the means of traffic and 
transport, separating the local passenger 
and goods traffic from that of the main 
lines. This was prepared at the offices 
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of the Berlin Street Railways by th 
3 y! Q 
employees of the different ‘lines, and 
is another example of the scientifo 
thoroughness of the German methods 

The growth of Berlin from about 195 
to the present day is shown by a series 
of interesting old maps and views 
well as by specially-coloured 
giving the dates of growth. 

Dr. Stubben exhibits several toy, 
extension plans. That of Posen shows 
that the circumvallations of the tow) 
are to be demolished, and a cheap 
cottage district of 285 acres is to be laid 
out. Of this 58 per cent. will be buil 
upon, 25 per cent. laid out as roads, and 
17 per cent. reserved for parks. 

Other designs by Dr. Stubben show 
plans for extensions of Antwerp, involv. 
ing the raising of 2,450 acres on the 
opposite side of the Scheldt so as to 
be over high-water level, and for Chen. 
nitz showing a new quarter with a wide 
promenade carrying the pipes for the 
water supply of the town. 

The Central Hall contains a larg 
model of the garden city at Hellerau, 
near Dresden, which is organised ov 
lines somewhat similar to those in this 
country, a number of the leading archi- 
tects have designed the houses, and the 
general effect shows a regard for con- 
sistency and a logical treatment of the 

roblem. 

Nearly half of Gallery. VII. is take 
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maps 








Chicago : Plan of Street System, Parks, and Boulevards, as designed by Messrs. D. H. Burnham & E. H. Bennett. 
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Chicago: Plan of Proposed Park at Intersection of Western Boulevard and Garfield Boulevard. 


up by the contribution of the Municipality 
of Cologne, arranged by Dr. Rehorst. 
This city is noted for the study it has 
made of the principles on which civic 
work of this character should be carried 
out, but the drawings shown are some- 
what crude and hardly do justice to the 
merits of the improvements as actually 
carried out. In this gallery also will be 
found exhibits by the Municipalities of 
Dusseldorf and Crefeld, and among other 
interesting street views those exhibited 
by Dr. Brinckmann as examples of 
Proportion and grouping are partieularly 
worthy of study. 

Munich takes the principal place in 
Gallery VILL. with an exhibit including a 
very complete plan of the city and its 
proposed extensions, evidently most care- 
fully thought out. | Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Mannheim, and Barmen are also 
represented. This gallery shows as well 
‘8 any the methods now in operation for 
directing the manner of growth in the 
German cities, 

- most notable exhibits in Gallery 
‘\. are those of Essen and Stuttgart, 
po latter including a good competition 
De lor the — theatre place by 
— Littmann. he plans of Miinster 
Fiabe ‘resting as showing the modern 
evelopment of an old fortified city. 


Gallery X. contains plans, views, etc., 
ue vy the Municipalities of Ulm, 
whe vg, Danzig, and Kénigsberg, 
i ‘lamburg shows some striking 
of the Stadt Park in that city. 
In Guiry Xa i a very useful series 
tag ‘tical diagrams prepared by 


ae ‘\emmann, of Berlin, dealing 
siti with the traffic of various great 
Peon "he Municipality of Coblenz 
ir = a large seale plan, and a series 
da : of the magnificent promenade 
in : ne bank of the Rhine, a feature 
Gel, h this city may well take pride. 
ae ety XI. contains a most valuable 
‘ol plans of Paris, showing the 





history of its growth from the XIIIth 
century onwards, while the present 
official plans show the proposals for the 
future. Forming an interesting adjunct 
to these we have the designs by M. E. 
Hénard for civic improvements based on 
a careful study of the requirements of 
the city in the matter of traffic, parks, 
ete., while M. Augustin Rey contributes 
some valuable diagrams showing the 
angle of the sun’s rays in relation to 
buildings variously placed in different 
latitudes. These are of especial im- 
portance in considering the width and 
alignment of streets. 

There are many other exhibits in this 
exhibition that we have been compelled 
to pass over, not from the fact that they 
lack interest, but solely on the ground 
that owing to the short time it has been 
possible for the exhibition to remain 
open it has not been practicable to give 
to each contribution the careful and 
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503 


> wee / — of this character 
eserves. Civic design presents so man 
facets to be regarded from different 
points of view that its whole purport 
can only be grasped by the most 
unremitting attention and deliberate 
consideration. 

nenenninelGian Ghali 


NOTES. 


WE are gratified to be 
bare able to announce that 
femorial to Mr. Leonard 8 
King Edward. Mr. na Stokes, 

P.R.1.B.A., has been ap- 
pointed a member <of the Executive 

Committee of the memorial to the late 

King Edward, and that thus there is 

now a probability of the architectural 

value of the various proposals being 
considered. As most of the suggestions 
are more or less of an architectural 
character, one member of that profession 
in a Committee numbering over forty 
does not seem an adequate allowance, 
but we must be thankful for small 
mercies, and trust that Mr. Stokes, with 
his emphatic and vigorous personality, 
will prove a host in himself. 


In his Presidential address 

P sereeagee to the Manchester Seciety 
Art Gallery. Mr. P. S. Worthington 
expresses the hope that 

the proposed competition for this build- 
ing will include in its scope the laying 
out of the portion of the site not oceupied 
by the new buildings. While in com- 
plete agreement with Mr. Worthington’s 
suggestion, we would go further and 
make the claim that the whole site 
should be regarded as a blank sheet, 
giving freedom to the competitors in 
regard to the placing of the building and 
the portions of the ground it should 
occupy, with the sole proviso that an 
open space of a certain area should be 
provided. So many competitions in the 
past have been ruined by the inclusion of 
non-essential conditions, due to a mis- 
conception of the architectural possi- 
bilities, that it is of the utmost importance 
to emphasise the view that every possible 
liberty should be given for the exercise 
of the imaginative faculty. The worst 
possible course is to attempt to define a 
scheme before the competition is initiated, 


Plan of Park Proposed at Intersection of Western Bowilevard and Graceland-avenue. 
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Berlin : View of Moabit. Quarter. 





(From the Design by Messrs. Schmitz, Havestadt, Contag, and Blum.) 
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nes and the worst form this can take is the once been actually constructed and _ its position—included motives of great Joy 
a issuing of sketch plans to competitors. ultimately abandoned on more mature individual beauty. The exquisite purity sect. 
yt We hope nothing of the kind is con- consideration. The belated “discovery” of form and refined articulation of the the 
nee 3 templated in this case. of a model in the municipal galleries, detail, the precision attained in the Ing 
Hae - on enforcing precisely the same fact, cannot’ relative proportions of each minor exp 
Hee WE regret to observe that by any effort of ingenious quibbling be feature were the outcome of nearly bal! ittr 
ate The Liverpool the project to deface the converted into an argument in favour a century’s devotion to the study of the mot 
Tae oe south elevation of St. ofthe Committees’ contention. Wehave most perfect Hellenic work. Since that di 
ais Scheme Again. George’s Hall in order to carefully examined the working drawings time the tradition has been obliterated the 
la provide a site for the used in the erection of the building, and by innumerable other forces which have but 
: Liverpool King Edward Memorial, after we are in a position to affirm definitely distracted the attention of architects in fron 
ae being formally withdrawn, has been that Elmes’s first intention was for all all directions and rendered them 1- has 
ie revived again by the Memorial and _ practical purposes identical with that capable of producing even approximately auth 
Ate Finance Committees, and there seems finally carried out. Drawings exist similar work. What the advocates 0! whi 
; every probability of an attempt being which are indisputable proof of this. this mischievous project seem to very var 
he made to carry the matter through. The The idea of introducing external stair- imperfectly realise is that it is no petty ley 
apt Committees have endeavoured to explain ways was adopted at a later stage, parochial matter that can be cheerfully “4 
ite that their reason for flouting expert possibly under official pressure, and was fixed up by a couple of inconsequent pier 
Cee opinion and persisting in this disastrous executed in a tentative spirit by Cockerell, local Committees acting in defiance 0! sti 
1G recommendation is to be found in the who ultimately insisted on returning to expert opinion. St. George’s Hall, as e 
oh ‘discovery ” of a model of the hall Elmes’s original proposal. When conclu- product of supreme genius, is a national ies 
lee presented to the Corporation in 1883. sive evidence of this sort is so readily asset, and, however well qualified to - 
ea This model shows an arrangement of available to anyone caring to undertake appreciate its incomparable beauty the wh 
sf steps cut into the face of the basement the trouble of research, it would appear civic authorities may think themselves, ws 
Hh at the south end of the building. What that either the Corporation authorities they have no shadow of right to lay ere 
Wie they advocate, therefore, they state to have not sufficiently bothered to acquaint hands on the work. Since both the: os 
die be simply the carrying out of the archi- themselves with the actual circumstances _ resolutions of the Liverpoo! Architectura’ “o 
Piua ; tect’s original design. A more trumpery of the case, and are, therefore, incom- Society and the individual protests ©! ke 
ie : pretext for wrecking one of the finest petent to meddle with the matter, or Professor Reilly, Professor Adshead, Mr. 
pire i buildings in the world can scarcely be else that they consider their judgment Matear, and others seem to carry 10 4 
At lete t 4 imagined. Those who have been most superior to that of Cockerell and Elmes. weight with the members of the Commit- P09 
| PUREE | i strenuous in opposing such a catastrophe It is not as if what was proposed was to tees, may we venture to sugyest that nd Co 
Baie were the first to point out that old be simply a faithful rendering of the matter should now be taken up - few “a 
ie ere es prints of the hall showed an oblique old discredited experiment, which—con- Council of the Royal Institute of British a 
ta a 1 aa approach to the great portico to have _ sidered by itself and not in relation to Architects ? 
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Berlin: A Place from the Design by Messrs..Schmitz, Havestadt, Contag, and Blum. 
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Ar the Conference between 

The Building the Chancellor of the Ex- 

Trade and the chequer and three repre- 
Land Duties. ntatives of the building 

trade, held .recently, the Chancellor 
showed a very conciliatory spirit, which, 
it is hoped, will also. be adopted by those 
whose duty it is to carry out the working 
of the machinery of the Act. One con- 
cession Was made at the outset, the 
(yancellor promising that in next year’s 
Budget the Finance Act should be so 
amended that where builders have 
erected houses and taken a lease of 
them which enables them to effect the 
transfer by underlease, a second duty 
shall not be leviable' on such transfer. 
Vr. Smithhurst brought to the attention 
of the Chancellor a case where the value 
of land had been improved by a building 
scheme in the nature of a town planning 
sheme, so that it would sell for double 
the price given, and inquired whether 
all this improved scheme would be 
treated as increment value, and Mr. 
Llovd George pointed out that under 
sect. 25, subs. (4) of the Finance Act 
the amount to be deducted in ascertain- 
ing site value was not the actual amount 
expended in money, but the value 
attributable to the works upon which the 
money was expended. This shows the 
dificult nature of the evidence required ; 
the money expenditure is easily proved, 
but the value attributable to the land 
from the works upon which that money 
has been expended is a matter of opinion 
dificult of proof, and is a question 
which may be differently decided by the 
authorities. As regards un- 
developed land tax, it was pointed out 





Various 


that sect. 16, subs. (2) (b), did not 
dlequately protect those developing 


estates from having to pay this duty, 
‘ince the allowance in respect of land 
Wwaere expenditure has been incurred on 
reads, ete., has no application 
Where the making of the roads, etc., is 
deterred until the buildings have been 
rected. This seems an important point, 
and tae Chancellor said he would inquire 
Whether sect. 17, subs. (3), as to land 
kept Tree under definite schemes, would 
n't meet the objection, but it appears 
Clear that it will not, and to obtain the 
‘Xeption in that section the owner has 
: be subject to the opinion of the Local 
overnmenit Board as to whether the 
land, in the interest of the public, should 


Pon. 


sewers, 


ho ! 
be built 





Building Plans ry the Board of Trade 
and Building “@our Gazette a table is 

Prospects, Published showing the es- 
pil timated cost of various 
uldings, plans of which have been 
i ninety-one local authorities 
ae \ oe and September, the 
Rr. tained being compared 
last’ veo Tee in the same period 
afford ) Nap ae are stated to 
rt indication of the prospec- 


dein, { the building trade, and, if 
ame ey prospect 1s not very 
trict fre 3 ie table gives the dis- 
with Gi which the returns are taken, 
“tt estimated population and the 
\ildings for which plans have 


CLASSag of 
deen depos; 
on is less by 685,8761., or 17 per 
1909. Oy hat in the same months of 

* “uty m the case of shops and 


ted, and the total estimated’ 


.Gausden, R. G., Harring- 
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business premises is anv increased ex- 
penditure shown. The increase under 
this head is 93,188/., or 36 per cent. 
The decreases are 447,3561., or 21 per 
cent., in dwelling-houses; 69,418/.. or 
18 per cent., in factories and workshops ; 
240,0571., or 36 per cent., in churches, 
schools, and public buildings; and 
13,233/., or 3 per cent., in other buildings. 
As regards the districts, those showing the 
heaviest decreases are Scotland. 395,9361., 
or 51 per cent.; and and 
Cheshire, 127,505/., or 20 per cent. ; and 
Wales and Monmouthshire, 45,220/.. or 
25 per cent, 


Lancashire 





FIRST ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 
THE first ordinary. general meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Monday 
at Tufton-street, Westminster, S.W., Mr. 
Arthur Keen, President, in the chair. 


New Members. 

Mr. Elkington, Hon. Secretary, having 
read the minutes of last meeting, and also 
two nominations, the following gentlemen 
were elected members : 

Aldous, C. F.., 
Archer, H. D., 


Atchison, H. P. R., St. Hark«ss, W., 
Mark’s-road, W. i 


Sevenoaks 
Buckenham 
Bourton 


St. Albans 


Putney 





Aylwin, G. M., Farnham Everwn- 
aw: 2. i FOU 

James, 8.W. Bucken- 
Barber, R. A., Wimbl 

don Croydon 


Bedells, H. 8. G., Hish- heen, A. G., Hampstead 


wate Ke th, J. L.. Hampstead 

Beveridge, W. R., Letch- nelham, C. H. L., Epsom 
worth kK t, S., Hampstead 

Bonser, K. J.. East Lamb, H. A. J., Wad- 
Dulwich-grove, 8.E. hurst 

Bowman, A. W., Ken- Leadam, EF. G. s., 
sington Nevern-Square, S.W. 

Braine, R., Westcliff-on- Lipscomb, 8. G., Eag- 
Sea were-road, W. 

Bright. T. L., Gipsy- Locke, W. W., Balham 
hill, S.E Lutvens. E. J. T., Bat- 

Bromet, M., St. Johns tersea of ag 


Maeda, Catheart 
ro:d, S.W. 
Marlies, C. W., 
bone-road, W 


Wood 
Carlyen-Hughes, R.J.S.. 
Hutton, Essex Sis 
Church, L. G. A., Epping 


Maryle- 


Clark, R. C., Leyton: Mee, C. R., Dovercourt 
swne Metcalf, R.,  Bedford- 

Cole, L. E., Hampstead row, W.C. 

Coombs, L. D., High- Moerdijk, G., Ladbroke- 
bury wrove ; 

Cooper, C. H., Emperor’s- Mullins, G. T., Hamp- 
gate stead 

Cracknell, A. R., Shep- Peermahemed AS 
herd 's Bush . Hampstes al 

Cruickshank, D. E., Powell, E. B., Chester- 
High Barnet «_reet. S.W 

Davies, E. C., Bedford Prvone, H. F., Ealine 

Day, M., Westbourne Ridley B v.. East 
Park Grinstead : 

Detmold, F. G., St. Risley G W.. East 
dames’ Court Grinstead 


Ripley, C. G., Ipswich 

Robinsen, N, S., Sp isby 

Satehe . S., Balhe 

Schalke. P. C., Istinetan 

Sheppard, S. M.  P., 
Queen's Club-gardens, 
W 


Dicksee,’ H. J. HH, 
Hampstead _ 
Dowsett, T. W., 

end-on-Sea 
Duabuais, L. G. A., 
ton-square c 
Fildes, G., Kensington 
Furner, A. -§., Gordon- 
square 


South- 


Eeclks- 


Shirles R. D., South- 


ampton ‘ 
Smythe, R. O., Dab'in 


ton-square Taslor, F. D., Clapham 
Gentes E. J., Clapham Park Sy 
Conimon Tebbutt, H. J. Ealing 


505 


Thompson, A. J.. Wands- Ward. W. H., Theo- 
oy worth f bald's-road, WC. 
Tsuchiya, St. John's Ware, P. M., Portman- 
_ Wood, N.W square, W. 
Tunnerd HH. B., Den- Wilkinson, W. G., Hamp- 
_mark Hill, S.E siead 
Van't Hoff, R.. Chelsea Wood, HH. Stoke 
inyveomb, K srix- Newington 
ton Woodward, F.. Bucking- 
Von Berg, W. C., South ham-street, W Cc : 


(rovdon Wornel’, J Slough 
Wallace , R., Marl- Young, T. J., Westcombe 
borough-place, N.W. Perk, S.E 


The President announced the reinstatement 
of Mr. R. M. Roe, Basinghall-street, E.C. 

Mr. Elkington announced a meeting of 
the Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club on 
November 3, at 7.30 p.m. Paper, entitled 
* Plastering and Modelling, with Demon- 
strations,” by Mr. L. Turner. 

Mr. F. D. Clapham proposed, and Mr. E. 
Gunn seconded, the adoption of the Council's 
report and balance sheet for session 1909- 
1910. The motion was agreed to. 


THE EXCURSION TO YORKSHIRE. 


Mr. Edwin Gunn then read the following 
paper, entitled “The Architectural Asso- 
ciation Excursion to York and District, 
1910,” the paper being illustrated by excellent 
lantern slides : : 

‘In selecting Harrogate as the centre for 
this year’s excursion the Committee, I 
believe, were actuated by no desire that 
members should avail themselves of the 
“cure.’’ Harrogate is not an interesting 
place—its visitors seem to find their 
sole occupation in imbibing early morning 
draughts at what used justly to be called 
(in the days of plain speaking) “ The 
Stinking Spaw,” and in subsequently com- 
paring symptoms and lists of notabilities 
encountered. Its choice as a lodging was 
made chiefly on account of its position at 
the focus of radiating lines of railway, and 
it was studiously neglected by all the 
excursionists, as it will be in this paper. 

Yorkshire had not previously been visited 
by the Architectural Association, and the 
selection of a northern centre did not attract 
a very large attendance, possibly owing 
to the long railway journey from town. 
An excellent week was spent, however, 
when the members of the party had learnt 
the peculiarities of the local weather. The 
buildings seen were well worthy of study, 
though the lack of the unexpected in the 
shape of simple roadside domestic work of 
really spontaneous architectural character 


was felt by members accustomed to the 
southern counties. The local building 
material is, of course, stone; and many 


excellent weathering varieties, both of free- 
stone and rubble, are in use. Roofs are 
covered with stone slabs, not at all resembling 
the Gloucestershire or Northamptonshire 
“stone tiles.”’ but much larger, thicker, 
more regular in shape, and, owing to their 
weight, habitually laid to a flatter pitch. 
In the Vale of York a rather dull red brick, 
lacking the texture of the Home Counties’ 
sand-faced brick, is the staple material, 
and roofs are usually of pantiles. Both 
these materials, however, invade one 
another's territory, and in the stone district 
pantiles are almost more common than 
roofing slabs. 

The buildings visited on the excursion 
lay in three clamps—a thick cluster at York 
and more scattered groups around Ripon 
and Leeds. 

York. 


York still boasts itself the second City 
of England, with a history that loses {tself 
in the mists of the past. It played an 
important part in Roman Britain, previous 
to which it had no doubt been the 
site of a settlement of the Brigantes, a 
tribe who occupied the valley of the Ouse. 
Roman York, or Eburacum. was fortified 
in or before the reign of Trajan, and the 
multangular tower yet remains as a trace o! 
its daleneti Two Roman legions were 
stationed there, and the city was apparently 
regarded as the capital ot the island. It 
has historical connexions with several of 
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the Emperors, the most noteworthy incident 
being ¥the: succession of Constantine the 
Great, who was proclaimed there on the 
death of Constantius in a.p. 306. 

Of Roman remains above ground York 
can show but few; it has been continually 
a live city, and has accordingly been burnt, 
destroyed, and rebuilt wholly or partially 
many times, the Roman buildings doubtless 
serving as quarries for later erections, _ 

After a period of obscurity extending 
from the withdrawal of Roman troops in 
409, York again appears as the virtual 
capital of England under Edwin, King of 
Northumbria. In 601 Pope Gregory the 
Great in a letter to Augustine authorises 
the appointment of twelve bishops, including 
a Bishop of York with metropolitan rank. 
York was thus chosen entirely on account 
of its importance as a city, and its eccle- 
siastical importance dates from this event, 
unlike Ely, Lincoln, and other cathedral 
cities which have grown up around an 
ecclesiastical foundation. The first bishop, 
Paulinus, did not long enjoy his see in 
peace, being compelled to fly after the defeat 
of Edwin at the battle of Hatfield, and the 
next appearance of Christianity is from the 
ancient British church of Iona. With the 
conflict between the Roman and Celtic 
churches we need not concern ourselves, since 
no traces of architectural work serve to re- 
mind us of them, with the possible exception 
of some fragmentary remains in the Cathedral 
crypt. We may accordingly pass on to 
York after the Norman Conquest. 


York Minster. 

Yorx contains a considerable amount of 
Norman work, the most visible being the 
lower portion of Bootham Bar, but the most 
noteworthy the remains of the crypt at 
the Minster, the chief part of which was 
discovered as a consequence of the fire of 


1829. There were two periods of building 
under Norman bishops—the first when 
Thomas. the first Norman archbishop, 


proceeded to rebuild what remained of the 
Saxon Cathedral about 1080, and the 
second when Archbishop Roger (the hero 
of the historic squabble with Canterbury as 
to precedence) either supplanted Thomas's 
choir with one of nobler dimensions, or 
rebuilt the Saxon choir which had possibly 
been left standing. It is to the latter period 
(1154-1181) that the fine work now visible 
in the crypt belongs. It consists of massive 
pillars richly diapered with fluting and 
channelling in a manner recalling the nave 
piers at Durham, but executed with a 
precision and finish quite remarkable. There 
are also a series of smaller columns with 
elaborately carved octagonal caps. Before 
considering the work of succeeding periods 
it will be well to briefly describe the cathedral 
as it must have stood at the commencement 
of the XIIIth century. The nave and 
unaisled transepts were of rude early Norman 
character, the choir of rich late Norman, 
with flanking towers two bays from the 
square east end, which served internally as a 
second transept. Under Archbishop Walter 
de Grey the rebuilding of the main transepts 
was commenced, setting up a scale for the 
later rebuilding of the nave. The XIIIth- 
century work of York, with the single 
exception of the north transept front con- 
taining the famous “ five sisters,” displays 
great lack of architectural grip, though 
beautiful detail abounds. Following on the 
completion of the transepts the nave was 
next rebuilt by John Romeyn the Younger. 
son of the builder of the “ five sisters,”’ 
the foundation stone having been laid in 
1291. It ig of:exceptional width, 103 ft. 
against the 83 ft. of the Norman nave. 
It was undoubtedly intended for a stone 
vault, but the builders were possibly 
frightened by the width, and it was never 
vaulted, though preparations at least for 
flying buttresses were made. These but- 
tresaes were erected by the late Mr. Bodley 
a fpw: years ago, in the fac of a considerable 
outcry. The design of each nave bay is 
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good in itself, but there is somehow in the 
whole effect a general tameness and lack of 
emphasis. The best work of the XIVth 
century at York is the chapter house, and 
more particularly the lofty passage or 
vestibule which connects it with the north 
transept. After a lapse of activity caused 
by the Black Death, Archbishop John of 
Thoresby in 1361 commenced the rebuilding 
of the choir, starting at the east end. The 
site of Roger's transeptal towers was marked 
by the present eastern transepts, either 
externally or internally one of the finest 
effects of the Minster. They are simply 
bays of the aisle raised to the height of the 
choir vault, and open to the choir right 
up, though with the arcade crossing them 
unbroken. The work of the Perpendicular 
builders is here so much superior in design 
to that of their predecessors that I feel 
impelled to quote an extract from Mr. 
Clutton-Brock’s book on York, published 
in Messrs. Bell’s Cathedral Series. He 
says: “It. is still the custom to regard 
Perpendicular architects as altogether 
inferior to their predecessors; an opinion 
partly arising no doubt from Mr. Ruskin’s 
eloquent exposition of the principle that 
beauty of detail is the most vital and im- 
portant part of architecture; and partly 
from the general idea that older work is 
always better than later. But Perpengicular 
artists were not altogether retrogfessive. 
In some respects they adapted their design 
more completely to their material than the 
older men. Their woodwork, for instance, 
completely shook off the forms of stone. 
Their glass, in spite of all that has been said, 
is better decoration of a given space than 
the patterns of the Decorated period.” 
And, I may add, their masonry did not 
profess tenuity, their stone tracery was 
intended to stand and has stood ; one may 
observe particularly the care expended 
on the design of the great east window, 
reinforced by an inner plane of mullions. 
Following on the rebuilding of the choir 
John Romeyn’s central tower was replaced 
by the present uncompleted tower, between 
1400 and 1423. The addition of the un- 
satisfactory western towers between 1433 
and 1474 left the Minster practically as we 
see it. It escaped serious damage during the 
Civil War, due to the good offices of Fairfax, 
to whom we owe the preservation of the finest 
collection of painted glass in the kingdom. 
The glass of York requires a paper by itself 
and cannot be even slightly dealt with now. 


Other Medieval Work. 

Reverting to the XIIIth century in 
York at large (whence we have strayed 
to a consecutive account of the building of 
the Minster), the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey 
exhibit desiga and detail of the very highest 
order. The remains are those of the third 
church, the building of which was begun 
by Simon of Warwick, who was Abbot from 
1259 to 1299. 

During the reign of Edward I. York was 
again for a time the capital city of England, 
as the King made it the seat of his court 
during the war with Scotland. This was 
naturally a period of great building activity. 
We have already seen how the rebuilding of 
the Minster was seriously taken in hand; 
other relics of the Edwardian age are the cit 
gates and walls. The walls are perfect all 
round the city, but built and repaired at so 
many different periods that very little 
ancient work can be definitely made out. 
The gates or bars, however, all show good 
Decorated work of military character, though 
only one—Walmgate Bar—retains its 
barbican, which was in this case rebuilt in 
1648. In the other gates the doorways 
leading formerly to the battlements of the 
barbicans now remain “skied” above ground. 
It is curious to note that in the northern 
dialect a gate is a “‘ Bar,” while a street is 
called a “Gate”—one curious example, 
“ Whipma-Whopma-Gate,” provokes much 
comment from strangers. 

After the battle of Bannockburn Yorkshire 


. do not now present any stri 
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and all the North of England was en}; 
the inroads of the Scots, an oman 
crenellation (which we shall ayain encounte 
elsewhere) began. Both Edward II, and IL 
were much in York, and Richard I visited 
sro city several times, but in the XIVEh 
century its importance was beginnj 
decline. Cokes Meury Vil. the. whok 
Yorkshire was much disturbed by the 
abolition of the monasteries, and in 1536 the 
Insurrection known as the Pilgrimage oj 
Grace broke out, in which the city joined 
On its suppression Henry founded the (rei 
Council of the North, giving as its seat ani 
residence of the Lord President, the house of 
the Abbot of St. Mary's, which then became 
known as the ‘King’s Mannour.” This 
marks practically the end of Medisval York, 
and before passing on to the Renaissance 
some notes may be given on a few of the 
interesting lesser buildings of the city. (ne 
of the finest of these is St. Anthony's Hall, 
founded by Sir John Langton, Mayor of York, 
about 1440, for Brethren of the Mendicant 
Order of St. Anthony. It consists of a noble 
hall entirely of timber construction, covered 
by a steep open roof with five very fine 
arched trusses, and three tie-beam trusses 
at the west end. On either side are aisle 
covered by flatter-pitched lean-tos, with 
arched braces, the principal rafters of which 
thrust their inner ends into the “ nave, 
where they appear as diminutive hammer 
beams. The building is now divided |y 
modern floors and partitions to serve as the 
Bluecoat School. 

Another interesting building is St. William s 
College. Archbishop Booth was granted a 
royal licence by Henry VI. on March II, 
1453, to found a college “ for Parsons having 
Chantries ” in the Minster. These, who had 
previously been allowed to lodge in the town, 
were now gathered together to live under rule 
and discipline here, in what had up till this 
date been the residence of the Prior of 
Hexham, who held the Prebend of Salton in 
the Minster. On May 11, 1461, Edward lV. 
granted a second similar licence to (George 
Nevill, Bishop of Exeter (afterwards Arch. 
bishop of York), Richard Nevill, Ear! of 
Warwick, and their successors, to found, erect, 
and ordain a college to consist of a provost 
and fellows to be called the * College of *. 
William of York,” in honour of the great 
Archbishop who died in 1154. The figure 0 
the niche above the entrance represents \- 
William, but is much decayed. : 

At the dissolution of religious houses the 
College was sold or granted to Michael 
Stanhope, younger son of Si Edward 
Stanhope, of Grimston, one oi Henry VIII's 
Council of the North. It appears to have 
passed either by purchase or marriage 0 
Henry Jenkyns, of Grimston, who probabls 
added the Jacobean porch in the quadrangle, 
and the great staircase, projecting in a brick- 
built wing northward. In I42 the Royal 

a as x wre by order of 
printing presses were set up he iC Oy a by 
Charles L Sir Henry's son, Colonel Toby 
Jenkyns, married Anthonyne, daughter ol 
Henry Wickham, Canon of York Minster = 
Arch n of York, and on 1s death r 
his wife a “ third part of my }ouse in Pan 
age-lane, now called College-st)<c', " the wl 
of York, now in my occupation. From ve ri 
only son Tobias, twice Lori ‘ayer of ae 
and five times member for ‘he Cys to 
college by descent an’ sign 
Harriet, wife of Mr. George }.ane Fox, Wi” 
descendant sold it to Mr. Frank eon 
Treasurer's House, who reso "! re ae of 
appointed by Convocation. ‘restoratio® 
our visit the building was unlet Me 
by Mr. Temple Moore, to serve “* 
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The Merchant Taylors’ Hall has been ceiled 
and panelled in Georgian times, but the feet 
of four moulded oak trusses poke ee the 

and indicate the presence of a medieval 
Trinity Hall, the home of the Merchant 
Adventurers, has @ pleasing front of three 
yine-carved barge-boarded gables, hidden 
behind modern houses, and its little chapel, 
with pews and pulpit of 1663, is curious. The 
actual ball consists of two parallel spans with 
rude timber trusses, and has little architec- 
tural character. : 

The parish churches of York (of which none 
are of outstanding importance though all 
have some points of interest) time will not 
permit me to treat, nor did it permit us to 
visit more than one or two of them. 


ceiling 
root. 


Renaissance Work. 

The rather nondescript styles of the Early 
Renaissance are represented in York by the 
King’s Manor and Treasurer's House, as well 
as by portions of the buildings of St. William’s 
(College. The King’s Manor shows traces of 
the house built by Abbot Siever at the end 
of the XVth century, but is mainly Jacobean 
in character and very picturesque. The 
north wing was erected by the Earl of Hast- 
ings in the reign of Elizabeth, the entrance 
front and east side of the quadrangle by the 
Karl of Sheffield in 1603-19, and further 
portions by Viscount Wentworth (afterwards 
Earl of Strafford), whose arms appear above 
a doorway in the quadrangle. The house is 
now occupied by the Yorkshire School for 
he Blind, 

Treasurer's House stands on the north side 
of the Minster, opposite the Chapter House, 
and though its core is medieval and even 
older, externally the house is Jacobéan. The 
first Treasurer's House, built by Archbishop 
Thomas, was apparently on the site of the 
Roman Imperial Barrack, and fragments of 
classical columns have been discovered at a 
level some 12 ft. below the present ground 
floor. Among the Treasurers was William, 
the patron saint of the adjoining St. William's 
College, and the last of the line was William 
Civile, who in the year 1538 resigned his 
dignities, demesnes, manors, and advowsons 
to King Henry VIII. for the unanswerable 
reason that the Minster “* being plundered of 
all its treasure had no: further need of a 
lreasurer.”” Since that time the house has had 
many Owners, most of whom apparently left 
their mark upon it by some alteration. The 
ost important results were the refronting 
and division of the medieval hall by a floor 
doth assumed to be due to Sir George Young, 
about 1620), and the redecoration of the 
interior with panelling and new staircases, by 
Mr. Squire, between 1698 and 1700. Sir 
veorge Young’s “ frontispiece ” is 
Position of 


a com- 
the long-suffering Orders, used 
On either side 


with most Germanie license. 
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of the doorway a single Ionic pilaster carrying 
nothing is placed above coupled Doric 
columns, all having very weird details. The 
projecting wings with their ogee gables 
balance in mass, but the detail on the west 
has been remodelled at a later date, and the 
masonry refronted. The north front remains 
ewes unaltered—a pleasing piece of 
wickwork. The house was restored for the 
present owner, Mr. Frank Green, in 1897, and 
now houses a fine collection of period furni- 
ture in the various living rooms. Some fine 
photographs have appeared in Country Life. 
Mr. Temple Moore's work is not the least 
interesting in the house, his new entrance 
from Chapterhouse-street being a very 
delightful composition indeed. 

John Evelyn visited York in 1654, and 
from his description we learn how little the 
town suffered from the Civil War. His 
entry is—“To York, the second Citty of 
England, fairely wall’d, of a circular forme, 
waterd by the brave River Ouse, bearing 
vessels of considerable burthen on _ it; 
over it is a stone bridge emulating that of 
London, and built on, the middle arch is 
larger than any I have seen in England, with 
a wharfe of hewn stone, which makes 
the river appear very neate. But most 
remarkable and worthy seeing is St. Peter's 
Cathedrall, which of all the greate churches 
of England had ben best preserved from 
the furie of the sacrilegious, by composition 
with the Rebells when they tooke the 
Citty, during the many incursions of Scotch 
and others. It is a most intire magnificent 
yiece of Gotic architecture. The skreen 
hedore the quire is of stone carvd with 
flowers, running work and statues of the 
Old Kings. Many of the monuments are 
very ancient. . . . I got up to the 
Towre, whence we had a prospect towards 
Duresme, and could see Rippon, part of 
Lancashire, the famous and fatal Marston 
Moore, the Spaws of Knaresborough, and 
all the environs of that admirable country. 
Also the King’s house and Church 
neere the Castle, which was modernly 
fortified with a palizade and_ bastions. 
The streetes are narrow and ill pavd, the 
shops like London.” 

The later Renaissance in York would 
apparently prove an interesting field for 
study. Numerous quietly satisfying brick 
fronts, with the usual appurtenances ot 
wrought-iron railings, lead rainwater heads, 
and sturdy sashes give promise of good 
simple panelled interiors. We were only 
able to iaspect one or two of these buildings. 
Probably the earliest of these was the 
Queen’s Hotel, said to have been a town 
house of the Duke of Sutherland until 
about fifty years back. The exterior is not 
exciting, and scarcely prepares one for 


the excellent detail of the chief room on 








Centre of Treasurer’s House, York. 











Centre of Austhorpe Hal". 
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the first floor, which is panelled between 
Corinthian pilasters, and has a good and 
original chimneypiece and coved ceiling. 
One of those fascinating shelved niches 
or cupboards, often encountered in houscs 
of the period, also survives, and in the uppcr 
rooms a deal of older panelling has been 
reused. In the later XVIIIth century 
York boasted a local architect of some 
eminence in the person of Carr, who ws 
twice Mayor of the City. It was perhaps 
the knowledge that Carr started as a working 
mason which caused the discovery that 
most of his work in York is executed in 
brick to be something of a surprise. 
Castlegate House, formerly the home of the 
Vavasours, and now in the occupation of a 
club, is a very good example. The interior 
contains some detail rather more than 
ordinarily sumptuous. The plaster work 
is exceptionally rich, the ornament being 
rather French in character. One ceiling 
contains medallion portraits of Milton 
Locke, Addison, and Pope in modelled 
plaster. A good stone stair with wrought- 
iron balustrade leads to the first floor and 
is lighted by a Venetian window with marble 


columns. Both Micklegate House and 
Micklegate Hill House promise similar 
interiors, but the former is now used as 


business premises and some of the over- 
mantels have been removed—there is one 
in Treasurer's House. 

There is considerably more character in 


the house known as Judges’ Lodging. 
This is a bold and unusual design, very 


massive in scale, and bearing some resem- 
blance in mannerism to Queen’s House on 
Cheyne-walk, Chelsea. Very few of the 
party were able to find time to visit Carr's 
Assize Courts, and as I was not one of them 
I must pass this building without comment, 
as also several others well worthy of remark, 
but necessarily omitted from a programme 
which even as drafted did not by any mears 
exhaust the interest of the city. 


Leeds. 


Could the amiable Thoresby, who wrote 
of Leeds in 1714 as a “ populous town,” but 
see it now, his ready flow of superlatives 
would doubtless be greatly augmented. 
In an illustration in his topography it 
appears as a scattered townlet, with abundant 
vegetation ; the editor of the second edition 
complains in 1816 that many of the outlying 
villages can hardly be distinguished ; its 
present condition is only too well known, 
and its whereabouts is distinguishable from 
many miles distance by reason of the layer 
of “ atmosphere ” which hangs above it. It 
was visited by the excursion with the object 
of seeing St. John’s Church, which proved 
well worth while, but that duty accomplished 
no one felt inclined to linger. ‘“ New 
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Chureh,” as Thoresby calls it, “is so noble 
and stately a structure as is scarce to be 
parallel'd in England,-as founded, finished, 
and liberally endow’d by one person, John 
Harrison, Esq., a Native and chief Glory 
of this populous Town, whose Inhabitants 


were grown so numerous that the Old 
Church, though very great, could not 
contain them. . . It then pleased 


God to move the Heart of this pious and 
ever-famous Magistrate to build this noble 
and stately Church, so that the Inhabitants, 
who before complained with the Children 
of the Prephets, the place where we direll 
is too strait for us, may now say, Rehoboth, 


God ‘has made room for us. It was conse- 
crated by Archbishop Neile, 21 Sept., 
1634.” The editor of the 1816 edition adds 
the footnote, ‘“* Noble, ‘ Incomparable,’ 


etc., are two (sic) often lavished by our good- 
nitured and admiring Author on Subjects 
of no more than ordinary merit,’ but in 
this instance the word “incomparable” 
is distinctly applicable, for there is literally 
nothing to compare with the building which 
John Harrison founded and finished. The 
church of St. Catherine Cree in London 
is near by in date and its structure displays 
a similar fusion of Gothic and Classic details, 
while the X Vth-century church of Croscombe 
in Somerset has perhaps an equally fine 
collection of Jacobean woodwork, but here 
the whole, both structure and_ fittings, 
is contemporary, and, considering its vicissi- 
tudes, n irvellously periect. 

The building consists of two parallel 
naves united by an arcade of seven pointed 
‘3 upon piers with octagonal caps 
led with classic profiles and with egg 
and tongue and acanthus enrichment. The 
arrangement of the seating now follows the 
traditional form, but as originally planned 


atl 
} 
i 


mou 


the irch had axes running in two directiors, 
of whi the cross axis at right angles to 
nave was the more important. The 
chancel was in the customary position at tle 
east, Oo pving the end bays of both spans, 
but bot it and the nave had independent 
LXeS nning north and south. The pulpit 
in the nave occupied a central position 
Lain the nor wall with a gangwav 
( rs] and the seating so arranged 
that that portion cof the congregation 
the altar turned their tacks upon 

it to face towards the eentre gaveway 


while the southern portion of the choir had 
seats on the east, south, and west sides 

he latter backing against the scree nm) tor 
communicants, who thus were able to face 
towards the altar Nave and choir were 
thus apparently regarded as mutually inde- 
pendent, the nave for morning and evening 
prayer (with sermon as chief feature), and 
the choir for the holy eucharist. This 
arrangement persisted until about fifty 
years ago, when the church was restored 
by Mr. Norman Shaw, who rearranged the 
seating. The pews were cut down 6 in., 
and their doors unfortunately lost, the pulpit 
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moved nearer the screen, lowered about 2 ft., 
and its sounding-board removed (though this 
has since been replaced), the cresting taken 
down from the screen and sold to a Leeds 
manufacturer, and other drastic alterations 
made, Either at this time or previously 
the heads of the windows were cusped and 
the plastering stripped from the walls, while 
new traceried windows were inserted at 
the east and west ends. In the last restora- 
tion by Mr. Temple Moore some of these 
disturbances have been made good, especially 
notable being the recovery and replacement 
of the cresting above the chancel screen, 
and the replastering of the wall. The 
photograph in Professor Blomfield’s 

Renaissance in England” shows the 
church before Mr. Temple Moore's restitu- 
tions. 

The Royal Arms and Prince of Wales’s 
feathers, which formerly occupied central 
positions on the screen, were not replaced 
with the cresting, but are now fixed on the 
west wall, their original places being filled by 
sacred emblems esirnail by Mr. Moore. The 
modelled plaster panels of the roof soffit are 
original, and are said to be laid on rushes ; 
the original altar-table also exists. The 
presence of so much dark oak furniture, and 
the judicious introduction of colour and 
gilding in enrichments, gives a most sump- 
tuous air to the building. It is not great 
architecture, but rather building which 
seems to convey a charm which can only be 
described as personal. Professor Blomfield 
fitly describes it as the product of a happy- 
go-lucky system wherein each craftsman 
pleased himself within the limits of his own 
work. The work, he says, was based on 
German models, as (it seems to me) was the 
following sentence :——‘‘ These 2 pues was by 
the Founder given to the discendants of his 
As the atmosphere of Leeds seems 
to involve the renewal of all external facings 
at about fiftv-year intervals, the external 
appearance of the church probably presents 
little likeness to its original form. The 
account books prove extensive repairs in 1780, 
and further work on a large scale was carried 
out under Mr. Norman Shaw, who built a 
characteristic poreh. 


2 sisters.” 


Austhorpe Hall. 

It was amusing tosee the avidity with which 
sketchers, measurers, and photographers 
attacked Austhorpe Hall, which was dis- 
tinctly the success of the excursion. Any 
general description of this building is rendered 
needless by the photographs which I am 
fortunate in being able to show. These and 
the sketch plan serve to illustrate the design. 
Above the entrance appears the date 1694, 
with a monogram which was variously inter- 
preted by several members; local iaquiry 
eventually elicited the correct answer as 
“John More.” The house is particularly 
valuable owing to its perfect coadition. It 
has suffered but one outrage—the removal 
of its main stairease—and, judging from the 
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fine detail of the back stairs, this ea wei 
loss. The rooms are all panelied ne 
bold panelling and most excellent sisehtien 
which are in a fine condition for study sian 
in several cases they are of clean oak pe 
contours undulled by paint. The old lock 
furniture remains on the doors, and the old 
leaded glazing inthe mullioned and transome! 
casement windows. Several of the ceilings 
are divided into bold coffers by beams wit 
plaster mouldings and soffits, the room at the 
right of the Hall having also modelled Jeaves 
in the angles. The simple but wholly 
satisfying means by which the extern 
design attains its effect of dignity ani 
restraint are very instructive ; practically the 
front is a play upon quoins of varving depths 
The absence of absolute symmetry js ako 
interesting. The two chimnev-stacks above 
the roof are recently rebuilt. John Smeaton, 
the engineer, lived at Austhorpe ; it is now 
farmhouse, 


Temple Newsam. 


An interesting and unusual building js 
Temple Newsam, within 4 miles of Leeds 
As its name tells, it stards on the site 
of a former Preceptory of Knights Templar. 
which on the suppression of that (Order in 
1308 was granted by Edward III. to Sir 
John Darey, in whose family it remained 
until the time of Henry VIIL., when Thomas, 
Lord Darcy, was beheaded for the prominert 
part he played in the Pilgrimage of (race, s0 
tatal to many noble faniilies of the north. 
The estate then forfeited to the Crown was 
granted by the King in 1544 to Matthew, 
Earl of Lennox, and his wife, Lady Margaret 
Douglas, a grandniece of Henry VII. Lord 
Darnley, their son, was born at Temple 
Newsam, and the estate passed iato the hands 
of King James I., by descent from his mother. 
Mary Queen of Scots. He bestowed it won 
his kinsman, the Duke of Lennox. from whom 
it passed by sale to Sir Arthur Ingram, w!o 
was the builder of the existing house con- 
pleted about 1630. His grandson Willian, 
who inherited the estate, was a strong 
loyalist in the Civil War, and was created 
Viscount Irvine, a title which expired in 17% 
with the ninth Viscount. The line, however. 
continued by female descent down to the late 
Mr. Meynell-Ingram, whose widow recenty 
disposed of the estate to Mr. Wood, son ot 
Lord Halifax. 

The house is built round an immense court 
yard, entirely open on the east side, ane 
derives its striking character irom 
simplest components. The walls are © 
brickwork, and, with the exception 0 ® 
wrojecting entrance porch facing the cour 
hove no architectural embellisiment ote 
than a few stone string-courses, and a ae 
fusion of stone-mullioned and transom 
windows of varying proportions, ineluaing 
bays, large and small, square and we 
arranged without any particular effort . 
order or rhythm, but unified in effect by va 
widespreading building of which they tom 
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art, and the level balustraded parapet which 
continues uninterruptedly around the whole 
building. This parapet displays a charac- 
teristic fancy in the inscription which 
a 3 against the sky in the intervals of 
appears && Pb 

the balustrade. It reads, “ All Glory and 
Praise be given to God the Father, the Son, 
and Holy Ghost on High ; Peace upon Earth, 
(Coodwill towards Men; Honour and true 
Allegiance to our gracions King, loving affec- 
tions among his Subjects, Health and Plenty 
within this House.” Owing to the destruc- 
tive action of the Leeds atmosphere the stone- 
work has become very badly perished, some 
of the balusters being in places little thicker 
than a leadpencil. All the lettering has been 
renewed in cast-iron, and many of the 
balusters and rails in oak. The roof is low- 
pitched and covered with stone slabs, and the 
fact that it is not confessed provides about 
the only evidence of the comparatively late 
date of the work, which might otherwise be 
Elizabethan, but perhaps this is merely a 
northern mannerism. Some excellent photo- 
graphs have appeared in Country Life, though 
curiously the most interesting room in the 
house appears to have been overlooked. 
This is known as the Darnley-room, and it 
may be the room referred to by Thoresby as 
the identical room where Lord Darnley was 
born, which, he says, could be seen in his time 
when it was known as the King’s Chamber. 
If so, it is, of course, earlier than the bulk of 
the present house, as indeed it has every 
appearance of being. Its situation is at the 
south-west angle of the house on the first 
floor, and it has a rib ceiling and exceedingly 
fine modelled frieze with cast or stamped 
leaves and berries united by ticaknarmaed 
stems on a rough and uneven background. 
The external brickwork here, and on the west 
front generally, shows patterns in dark 
headers, so that it is probably the earliest 
work in the building. The south front was 
rebuilt in 1796, and a great deal of interior 
work has been done by Mr. Bodley, including 
the grand stairway on the model of Hatfield 
and Blickling. 


Harewood. 


About 6 miles from Leeds in the direction 
o! Harrogate, is an interesting group of build- 
ings at Harewood. Within the limits of the 
rack are the ruins of Harewood Castle, the 
church, and the mansion which replaces the 
older Gawthorpe Hall, once the seat of the 
(ascoignes, and afterwards a sort of “ week- 
end home” of the Earl of Strafford. Hare- 
wood Castle is a most interesting ruin, and it 
Surprising that it appears to have received 
80 little attention, 

As the plan shows, the principal floor 
fonsists of a large hall lighted from east and 
West by square-headed windows with mullions 
and transoms, and other rooms at the north 
and south ends, The entrance is by a pro- 
*cting tower on the east front towards the 
horth, in which the portcullis grooves are 


ec “ible; over this is a porteullis 
wr th fo the north of the screens 
nicl Ss kitchen and buttery, beneath 
Ran e tall of the ground rendered | it 
a form extra rooms, one of which 


Si apparently a guard-room, and the other 
pnd wilted cellar. Above the portecullis 
ann er is a small chapel or oratory. At 
aie Pposi'e end of the hall was the dais, with 
BE: ag “place in the unusual position shown, 
aan Most interesting recess, rather like an 
. fom). but with a small window lighting 
rom above, which was apparently a 
pir ary buffet or sideboard. A wide 
pe stair at the east end of the dais led to 
or. ad ‘oor above the hall (as in a Norman 
. *) and ‘o several stories of chambers in 
i a turrets at the south end. The 
bation coy ered by a pitch roof within the 
ottifie 7 nts, The Castle was built and 
whose anu, [367 by William de’ Aldburgh, 
ei with those of Balliol, King of 
ws a ‘ppear above the entrance, with 
was | Md Vat Sal be, Sal.” The Castle 
Weeks ‘iccessively by the Gascoignes and 
Worths, and after the Civil War (when 
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it was dismantled) by Sir John Cutler, who 
tage a it in 1656. He is best known 
y Pope's spiteful references to him, in 
which he is traduced as a miser, though 
records prove him to have been a generous 
landlord. He was a rich London grocer, and 
in “ Pepys’s Diary,’ under January, 1663, 
appears the following amusing entry re- 
specting him : -To a coffee-house, where 
Siz John Cutler was, and he did fully 
make out that the trade of England is as 
great as ever it was, only in more hands ; 
and that of all trades there is a greater 
number than ever there was, by reason of 
men taking more ‘prentices. His discourse 
was well worth hearing.” Up to a point 
this might refer to the discourse of any 
modern Free Trade orator.“ On Sir John's 
death his estate was devised to a relation, 
one John Boulter, who squandered the 
fortune until eventually the property was 
sold by his trustees to Henry Lascelles, a 
member of an old Yorkshire family, who 
pulled down the Old Gawthorpe Hall and 
built the new mansion on higher ground near 
by. This was at first called by the old 
name, but afterwards renamed Harewood 
House, the owner being subsequently 
created Baron Harewood. The house, which 
was completed in 1760, is the most con- 
siderable work by John Carr of York, but 
its appearance has been greatly modified 
by alterations made in 1843 by Sir Charles 
Barry. Carrs work is well summed up 
by Professor Blomfield as of correct pro- 
portion, ‘free from affectation, and not 
particularly ugly.” Its original form is 
illustrated by plates in Vitruvius Britannicus, 
and these, with several water-colour views 
preserved in the house, show it to have been 
a rather insipid but very aristocratic com- 
position of centre block, end pavilions, and 
linking masses. Barry's alterations con- 
sisted in the removal of the projecting 
portico from the garden front (which 
apparently he proposed to transfer to the 
entrance front, though this was not done), 
and the raising of the end pavilions and 
links to provide additional bedrooms, with 
the application of a lofty balustrade as a 
crowning feature to the whole. Barry also 
destroyed several of the rather interestingly- 
shaped rooms shown on the original plans. 
His sketch designs ae preserved at the 
house, and were kindly exhibited for our 
inspection. The greater part of the interior 
decoration and much of the furniture is the 
work of Robert Adam, in his characteristic 
and refined manner. It is said that Chippen- 
dale was employed on the carving. The 
strong and weak points of the then current 
manner are well shown in the design of the 
entrance lodge to the park, which is a dignified 
composition with spreading wing walls and 
railings planned on a reflex curve (like a 
Greek moulding), connecting the central 
entrance lodge with two square angle 
pavilions. Their purpose I know not ; possibly 
it is purely formal, but windows not fitting 
in with the design are compelled to hide 
round the corner. Harewood—or flattery 
of its noble owner—has inspired quite a lot 
of poetry, mostly flatulent, as witness the 
following extract from a long effusion by 
a Leeds poet of 1785 :— 

“ Witness, ye sylven scenes, gay cultur'd land, 
Vitruvian polish, and the tasteful band, 

The winding streams that lave the flowery shores, 
And rising beaut‘es that each day explores: 

All, all confess the noble festive fare, 

The finished elegance and friendly cheer! 

Long may thy ch mneys smoke, abundance reign; 
And kkughing Lares join in the buxom train; 
While arts and science grace the splendid vile, 
Sweet classic dome, fair Phoenix of our isle! 
Harewood Church stands some distance 
north-east of the house. It is of early 
Perpendicular date, and probably built by the 
Prior of Bolton, to whom it was appropriated 
by Lord Lisle in 1383. The plan presents 
some: interesting features, notably the way 
in which the aisles and nave arcade overlap 
the western tower, and the narrow, low 
arches piercing a length of solid wall at 
the east end of the nave arcade, which 
latter feature is probably accounted for 


by the former presence of a rood loft. The 
rave is without clearstory, and the very 
lofty arcade in which the archmould dies 
on to the octagonal shafts without impost 
mouldings is a telling piece of work, very 
similar in detail to St. Martin, York. The 
eastern ends of the aisles formed chapel’, 
the windows having a niche on either eide. 
The southern chapel contains alabaster 
monuments (factory-made apparently) to 
Sir William Redmayn and Sir William 
Gascoign and their wives; also tombs to 
Sir John Nevile and Sir Richard Franks. 
Shakespeare's story of .Sir William 
Gascoign’s committal of Prince Hal, and his 
subsequent retention in office by the Prince 
when King Henry Y., is declared to be 
without foundation. Thus are our early 
beliefs destroyed. 

The exterior of the church is rather 
regular and featureless, possibly owing to 
a “ beautification” which it underwent in 
1793. The nave and aisles are both under 
one low-pitched span, the choir ridge running 
through at the same level, and it appears 
that the eastern parapet of the aisles and 
the side walls and gable of the choir have 


_been altered to effect this. A further 


restoration took place in 1865. 


Arthington. 

About 3 miles from Harewood is the 
interesting house known as the Nunnery 
Farm, Arthington. This was built in 1585; 
it seems from the material of a house of 
Cluniac Nuns founded in mid-XIIth century 
by Peter of Arthington. The immense 
number of windows, some of which appear 
to have been blocked even before the days 
of the window-tax (judging by internal 
details), suggest some special purpose, 
possibly weaving. The initials T. B. and 
I. B. appear in the spandrels of the entrance 
doorway, but I have been unable to ascertain 
anything of the builder. The plan shows 
that the interior arrangements have been 
considerably modified, but in its general 
lines it is curiously like Austhorpe Hall more 
than 100 years later, and in over-all dimen- 
sions the two are practically identical. Three 
interesting modelled plaster ceilings remain, 
and the parlour has Jacobean panelling. 


Ripon. 

Ripon (away from the railway-station) is 
a neat, quietly prosperous-looking town with 
about as much resemblance to a cathedral 
city as Ely, and rather less ecclesiastical 
flavour. Apart from the cathedral, its 
chief interest appears to lie in the cherished 
memory of a former inhabitant whose nose 
and chin cried snap to such marked extent 
that they served to hold a coin. 

A church has stood upon the site of the 
Minster sinc? a.p. 670. St. Wilfrid, Abbot 
of Ripon, was the first builder, and of his 
church the crypt remains below the present 
central tower. This church was burned 
in 950, when King Eadred devastated 
Northumbria. A few years later a second 
church was built, to be again destroyed in 
1070, when William the Conqueror was 
disciplining the north with fire and sword. 
Of this church also the crypt remains. It 
was once more rebuilt about 1080 by one of 
the Archbishops of York, who then had a 
Palace at Ripon—of this structure certain 
Norman work survives in the chapter-house 
and vestry. The present church was laid out 
on unusual lines by Archbishop Roger 
(1154-1181) as an aisleless nave, central 
tower, and aisled transept and choir. Of 
Roger's work the choir arcade remains intact, 
and the north and west faces of the central 
tower and portions of the original nave 
wall may also be seen. Archbishop Walter 
de Grey (1216-1255) added the west front 
and two western towers, which then stood 
outside the side walls of the aisleless nave. 
Archbishop John Romeyn the Younger 
(1286-1296), who rebuilt York nave, here 
rebuilt the east front and bays of the choir 
triforium and clearstory adjoining. Towards 
the end of the XIVth century the Ladyloft 
was erected over the chapter-house and 
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vestry; in 1450 the south-east corner of 
the central tower fell, and these two faces 
were then rebuilt, together with the east 
side of the south transept. The screen and 
stalls were added in the latter half of the 
XVth century. Between 1490 and 1538 the 
nave was rebuilt and given aisles, which 
left the Minster in the condition in which it 
now stands, with the exception of the loss 
of its three lead-covered spires, one of which 
fell in 1660, after which the others were 
removed. Blore partially restored the 
church in 1829 ; it was raised to the rank of 
a cathedral in 1836, and thoroughly restored 
by Scott in 1862-1876. 

Owing to its abnormally short nave and 
the lack of a dominating tower or group 
of towers, Ripon Minster has a huddled 
appearance. The east end is a noble com- 
position, and, seen from the lower ground of 
the churchyard, groups up well. There used 
to be a most picturesque view from the River 
Skell, but the demolition of some tumble- 
down buildings and their replacement by 
smug modern structures has ruined the 
group. Towards the west front only a 
guide-book could possibly be enthusiastic ; 
it is tame and insipid in an extreme degree, 
Once again the Perpendicular builders 
(particularly of the north aisle) score heavily, 
when the virile strength of their work is 
contrasted with the timid Early English 
front. We are again forced to ponder the 
unwisdom of the guide-books which, while 
extolling the latter, refer slightingly to 
architecture's utter debasement in the XVIth 
century. 

The internal effect of the Minster is 
confused, owing to the bungle of piers and 
arches at the crossing where the change of 
form in the arches has been left half done. 
The choir has a glazed triforium, the aisle 
roofs having been flattened in the XIVth 
century, probably to introduce more light 
within, though local report connects this 
with the frequent Scotch inroads and the 
desire to form a citadel within the probably 
unwalled town. The eastern bays of the 
clearstory have double tracery planes, and 
are the best work in the cathedral. Owing 
to the low sill of the huge east window, and 
the fact that the altar is crowded close to the 
east wall with seating interposed between 
it and the choir stalls, the eastern limb of the 
church has a rather parochial appearance. 
The strong family likeness between the east 
fronts of Ripon, Guisborough, and Selby has 
been noted by Mr. Prior in his ‘“ Gothic 
Art.” 

One other object of interest remains to be 
described in Ripon. This is the small chapel 
of the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalene, 
locally known as “The Maudlins,” which 
stands to the north of the town. The alms- 
houses have been twice rebuilt, but the chapel, 
which is derelict, stands practically as it 
was left at the suppression of religious 
houses. Archbishop Thurstan (1114-1141) 
founded the hospital for secular brethren 
and sisters and a chaplain, and the chapel 
is probably his work, though the Norman 
windows have been replaced by Perpendicular 
ones and the jambshafts and arch of the 
Norman doorway “snowed up” by later 
insertions, Inside the chapel is a Perpen- 
dicular oak screen much dilapidated, also 
two pews with carved bench ends. A stone 
altar remains in position at the east end, 
before which is @ pace curiously formed of 
what appears to be a piece of Roman mosaic. 


West Tanfield. 


About 5 miles north-west of Ripon is the 
village of West Tanfield, picturesquely 
situated on the banks of the Ure. The 
place is identified by some with the Donafield 
of Bede, one of the places where Paulinus, 
first Archbishop of York, did his mighty 
baptismal feats; it is asserted that he 
tised no fewer than 12,000 in one day in the 
River Swale. Other authorities, however, 
place Donafield near Doncaster. The name 
is indication of Norse foundation— it is, of 
course, Danefield. The present architectural 
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remains of the parish are chiefly connected 
with the sable family of Marmions — 
“the Marmions of real history,” as the 
guide-books call them. The estate came 
to them by the marriage of Robert Marmion 
in 1215 to Avice, daughter of Germagan 
FitzHugh, the family being descended from 
the Lords of Fontenoy in Normandy, to 
whom the Conqueror gave Tamworth. 
Though Tanfield became the home of a 
branch of the stock, it remained a simple 
manor-house. Licence to crenellate was 
given in 1314. The explanation of the wave 
of crenellation about this time was the 
Gaveston business, Knaresborough being 
held by him until taken possession of by 
the Sheriff for the Crown. The Scote 
wars were also not without their influence, 
though in most instances it seems to have 
been as protection against stray raiders 
than as serious fortification that the 
defences were planned. In 1316 the Scots 
plundered Richmond and ravaged the whole 
of the shire. 

The present remains of the house are a 
gateway tower of the time of Henry V., 
which is itself a complete dwelling. When 
Leland visited ‘‘Great Tanfield, wher is 
a castel on a banke longing to the Lord 
Parrs,’ there were other remains, for he 
says, “The Castelle of Tanfield, or rather 
as it now is, a mean Manor Place, stondith 
harde on the ripe of Ure, wher I saw no 
notable building but a fair tourid Gatehouse 
and a haule of squarid stone.” Apparently 
the latter did not long survive, for Grose says 
that the materials were purchased by several 
of the neighbouring gentry, and the Earl 
of Exeter’s house at Snape and the seat of 
the Wandisfords at Kirklington were built 
of them (the latter is dated 1570). 

The aggre Tanfield Church, which stands 
hard by the Marmion Tower, consisted 
originally of a nave, chancel, and north 
aisle, which probably replaced a Norman 
church about the middle of the XIVth 
century. There is a western tower dating 
from about 1400, not completed as to its 
upper stages until about a century later. 
In 1450 the north aisle was rebuilt to an 
increased width, its eastern end forming a 
sepulchral chapel for the Marmions, whose 
very fine series of tombs are the leading 
feature of the church. The one which stands 
detached has an interesting wrought-iron 
herse. The church contains two curious 
recesses, which have given rise to much 
ingenious speculation as to purpose, the 
most probable hypothesis seeming to be 
that which supposes them diminutive 
chantry chapels, of which the church is 
known to have possessed several. Leland 
thus describes the tombs :—“ In the church of 
West Tanfield lie divers tombes in a Chapelle 
on the North side of the church of the 
Marmions, whereof one is in an arche of the 
waulle, and that semeth most auntient. 
There lyith there alone a ladye with the 
apparel of a vowes, and another ladye with 
a@ crownet on her hedde. Then ther is an 
high tomb of alabaster in the middle of the 
chapell wher, as I hard say, lyith on Lorde 
John Marmion. And in the south side of the 
chapel is another tombe of the Marmions 
buried alone. There is a master and two 
cantuarie prestes at West Tanfelde of the 
foundation of one of the Marmions, and 
ther is another cantuarie besides these.” 


Kirklington. 

About 4 miles north-east from Tanfield lies 
Kirklington, where the church is interesting. 
An aisleless Norman nave has had aisles 
added in the XIVth century, the piercing of 
the thick walls by arches having apparently 
been an engineering feat which taxed the 
capacities of the builders to the utmost and 
led to some ugly distortions and a curious 
final effect owing to the clearstory wall, 
3 ft. 6 in. thick, being carried on octagonal 
shafts, 1 ft. 9 in. in diameter, by chamfered 
arches. The chancel was added in 1200, and 
three lancets and a blocked priest’s door 
ot this date remain on the north side. The 
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nave aisles are very narrow—only 

and against the south wall are three ho 
esting tombs. Two recessed tombs with 
a of Alexander Mowbray and his wife 
(1367) are remarkable for their spirited 
heraldry—one lion in particular js q splendid 
fellow. The remaining tomb is an fiiz, 
bethan one to Sir Christopher Wandersfonde 
(died 1590), whom we have already ep. 
countered as the purchaser of the “ squarid 
stones” of Tanfield Manor for his toy 
house near by. The church tower, with, ji 
quaintly terminated stair turret, js interesting 
as the sort of thing which has the right 
village flavour about it. Kirklington Village 
was the best we saw, with its spacious 
central green and fine old trees, The Hal) 
has been much altered at various periods, 
and when first occupied by Mr. McCall hai 
become a farmhouse. In plan it consists 
of a long gabled building running north an 
south, with gabled end projections facin; 
west. The original entrance was central 
on the east front, but this side has been muc) 
mutilated and the west side shows most 
of the original detail, including a boli 
chimney-stack, of which originally ther 
were two. The Great Chamber has 1 
modelled ceiling with pendants and a good 
frieze. The modelling is in relatively hig! 
relief, and consists of fruit, shells, monsters, 
and heraldic devices in panels. It is dated 
1570 and bears the initials C. W. E— 
Christopher and Elizabeth Wandersfonde. 
The room has arch-headed panelling, not 
apparently made for its position and tle 
windows and chimney-jambs are of Queen 
Anne date. The Lord’s Chamber adjoining 
is lined with simple Elizabethan panelling. 


Fountains Abbey. 


The magnificent ruins of Fountains Abbey 
afford perhaps a better general idea of the 
disposition and extent of the buildings 0! 
a large monastery than any similar remains 
in England. The chief reason for thi 
lies probably in the fact that the building 
were first conceived and executed on so noble 
a scale and in so solid a manner that none 
of the considerable amendments or extensions 
since made have obscured the original out: 
lines by capricious or unusual expedient 
In common with all Cistercian foundations, 
the abbey buildings were planted on a site 
which at its first occupation was a will 
uncultivated valley, remote from the habit 
tions of men; chosen as most in harmony 
with the austere life aimed at by the “ Farme 
Monks.” This particular valley 1 specialls 
deep and narrow, confined on the north b; 
a cliff-like wall of rock, between which and 
the river the buildings lic, extending ™ 
several directions above the stream its! 
which passes beneath in masonry tunnels 
The original buildings have all the Cistercian 
austerity and avoidance 0! display, = 
conform to the usual practice of the order! 
the avoidance of a triforium and the — 
of western towers in the church. and in . 
position and form of the ci pier ae . 
refectory. For the detailed history ® 
Abbey from its foundation in 1132 on “= 
model of Clairvaux one cannot do it 
than refer to the admirable work of MI. 
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il the closing years of the XVth 
century, when Abbot Darnton inserted the 
large east and west windows and other 
Perpendicular windows also, as his rebus 
shows. His successor, Abbot Huby, built 
the noble tower at the north end of the main 
transept at the commencement of the XVIth 
century, and in 1539 the last abbot 
“resigned” and was pensioned by 
Henry VIII, who soon after sold the abbey 
site and estates to Sir Richard Gresham. 
It next passed, in 1597, to Sir Stephen Procter, 
who despoiled the ruins to build his new 
house near by. It has since passed through 
various ownerships comparatively un- 
scathed, and is now in the possession of the 
Marquess of Ripon, under whose directions 
the site has been swept and garnished, and 
certain most salutary regulations are enforced 
for the preservation of its amenities. 

The general disposition of the abbey 
buildines within the close is in three con- 
nected main groups—the church and con- 
ventual buildings, the abbot’s “house and 
monks’ infirmary. and the guesten hall and 
laybrothers’ infirmary. 

The church lies to the northward of all 
three groups, and as originally planned 
consisted of a nave of eleven bays, with 
aisles north and south, an unaisled transept 
with eastern chapels, a low lantern tower 
at the crossing, and a short presbytery having 
one bay flanked by dasa and projecting 
singly further eastward to a total extent 
about equal to its width. Its foundations 
have been discovered and marked out. The 
nave arcade is of pointed arches upon cylin- 
drical piers united with a cluster of three 
attached shafts supporting the aisle vaults. 
These vaults were of unusual character, 
being transverse pointed  barrel-vaults 
springing between semicircular arches span- 
ning the aisle from each pier. There is no 
triforium, but a clearstory of semicircular 
arched single-light windows with deeply- 
splayed sills. It is worthy of note that 
as usual the pointed arches are evidently so 
built for structural reasons and the smaller 
spans and openings are commonly of semi- 
circular form. The remains of the XIIIth- 
century choir are much less perfect than 
the earlier nave; very little exists beyond 
the aisle walls, which show curious and not 
particularly beautiful detail. An interesting 
and simple tile-paved pace exists on the site 
of the high altar, and is apparently part 
of the “painted pavement.” bestowed by 
Abbot John of Kent. The chapel of nine 
altars is in more perfect condition and shows 
‘ome of the finest work of the church. It is 
‘simple design, showing southern influence 
. its detail. The lofty octagonal shafts, 
ormerly surrounded by clusters of banded 
marble cylinders, which support arches 
eos through the line of the choir 
wearstory, are a most important feature 
he etect of this splendid eastern chapel. 
me — east front gains much dignity 
transe Xt rh a wide-spreading 
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west by the conventual buildings. The 
actual cloister has vanished, but a fine triple 
entrance to the chapter-house from the east 
walk remains. The chapter-house is a 
rectangular building, 84 ft. 7 in. by 41 ft., 
formerly vaulted in three aisles, as the bases 
show. Over the chapter-house and other 
buildings bounding the east cloister walk 
was the monks’ dormitory. In the centre 
of the southern cloister walk is the 
door to the refectory, which projects 
southward at right angles. This was 
vaulted in two aisles, owing to its 
dimensions, 109 ft. by 46 ft. 6 in., being 
great for a single span. The staircase and 
corbel of the readers’ pulpit remain. East 
of the refectory is an apartment once 
identified as the kitchen, but now as the 
warming-room. It contains two huge fire- 
places and communicates by unglazed 
openings with the refectory, to which 
apparently it was intended to supply heat. 
On the opposite side of the refectory is the 
kitchen, which seems strangely small for the 
scale of the other buildings. The great 
fireplaces, which stood centrally back to 
back, are ruined. An interesting feature 
is the opening in which stood the turntable 
for conveying food to the refectory. West 
of the cloister is the fine vaulted building, 
some 300 ft. in length, to which Sharpe 
applied the name of “ Domus conversorum,” 
above which is the lay brothers’ dormitory. 
Both are of the original foundation to about 
half their length, the southern portion 
extending over the River Skell, having 
been completed by Abbot John of Kent. 
Adjoining, and also standing over the river, 
are two large garderobes. 

The outlying buildings of the monastery 
are in a more ruinous condition than the 
main buildings surrounding the cloister 
garth, and, although it is possible to trace 
their extent and internal arrangement, 
their architectural effect is more a matter 
of conjecture, and I must leave these to 
the archvologists. 


Fountains Hall. 


Fountains Hall, which stands against 
a steeply sloping hillside just outside the 
west gate of the abbey grounds, is an inter- 
esting building. Built in 1611 by Sir 
Stephen Proctor, of stone obtained from 
the abbey ruins, it has undergone little 
change in its external aspect since that day. 
It is now unoccupied (save by caretakers). 
The very ingenious means by which the 
plan is fitted at once to the steep hillside 
and the symmetrical mass of the building 
cannot be readily grasped owing to internal 
alterations. By the kindness of Mr. 
Batsford I am allowed to show a plan from 
Mr. Gotch’s book on the Renaissance, 
which makes the arrangement clear. At 
Chastleton in Oxfordshire we last year saw 
a different expedient with somewhat similar 
object. Entering by the central doorway, 
a flight of steps to the right, outside the 
main front wall, lands at the Hall level, 
the large window lighting these stairs being 
balanced by another which is, in fact, the 
Hall bay. “A stone roof supported by arch 
ribs covers in this projecting porch, and is 
surmounted by a balustrade with very 
curious balusters and a circular bay of 
very sharp radius lighting the large room 
above. This room contains a_ terrible 
chimneypiece, very German, with caryatides, 
brackets, pedestals, Corinthian columns, 
obelisks, and other items of the classical 
stock-in-trade, all covered with arabesques 
and surrounding as a piéce de résistance a 
shockingly carved figure subject—the 
Judgment of Solomon. Internally the house 
was a disappointment, but externally it is 
charming, pan its coarse and ee 
detail. The lovely walled terrace garden, 
continued beyond the entrance roadway, 
adds immensely to the effect. A curious 
detail is the gable parapets of curved form 
which are jointed to a raking line apparently 

repared for a simple straight coping. 

y stones from the abbey elilions 
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appear to have been used without re- 
working—there are some hollowed mullions 
on the return fronts, and the curious entrance 
gateway is a medley of shafts and caps, 
including some with very early carved 
leafage. 

Markenfield Hall. 

About 2 miles south of Fountains is 
Markenfield Hall, the approach to which 
is over fields and through gates well off the 
main road. This house was formerly the 
seat of a family taking their name from the 
place, whose descendants still lived there 
in the time of Leland. In 1569, however, 
Thomas Markenfield forfeited the estate to 
the Crown after taking part in the “ Rising 
of the North,” and the house is now a farm. 
A finer instance of a mediwval moated mano 
could not be wished for, though the building, 
as several observers have noted, is more of 
a southern than a northern type. The chief 
part is of XIVth-century date, and has 
been remarkably little altered. License to 
crenellate was obtained in 1310. Crenellation 
is no figure of speech in this case; the 
battlements pierced with oillets are quite in 
working order, but the roofing within them 
is modern. The moat completely encircles 
the house, and the only approach is by a 
stone bridge communicating with the late 
Tudor gatehouse and by a light wooden 
bridge behind. In the poem, “ Flodden 
Field,” a certain Sir Ninian Markenfield 
is recorded as having assisted in the over- 
throw of the Scots. Quite probably he did, 
but, with the instance of Scott’s ‘* Marmion” 
before us, it may be necessary not to take 
too much for granted. Parker's “‘ Domestic 
Architecture of the Middle Ages” gives 
plans (a trifle too rectangular to be absolutely 
trusted) of the principal floors of the earliest 
portion of the house, from which it may be 
seen that the whole of one wing is occupied 
by the hall with the solar, at the dais end, 
filling the angle of the L with a projecting 
garderobe attached ; the chapel and rooms 
which are possibly priests’ rooms, adjoining 
on the south. All these rooms are on the 
first floor. The chapel has a good traceried 
east window and a piscina, and the hall 
windows are also good. ‘The original 
approach to the principal floor was by an 
external staircase, which has been destroyed, 
but the weathermold of its roof can be seen, 
and Parker shows the foundations, of which 
presumably there were traces in his day. 
The later building, projecting westward, is a 
kitchen, and its embattled chimney and 
curiously gathered coping are interesting, 
as also a fine series of shields ranged in a 
line below the eaves—a simple and effective 
treatment. In the building attached to the 
south-east angle of the chapel wing are two 
XIVth-century doorways with very deep 
three-quarter hollows, which are possibly 
those referred to by one guide-book as 
“late Norman, or rather transition arches.” 
The gatehouse is a delightful little building 
approached by a stone bridge spanning the 
moat. I saw no evidence that there had 
ever been a drawbridge, but it seems to be 
commonly assumed that there was. 

About 4 miles south of Markenfield 
Hall lies the village of Ripley. Here the 
castle is not of great interest, but the church 
presents points of similarity to certain 
features at Harewood and Kirklington. 
What principally excited members’ curiosity, 
however, was the remarkable object in the 
churchyard, said to be the base of a weeping 
cross. : 

In bringing this paper to a conclusion I 
feel that an apology is due for my apparent 
presumption in attempting to describe and 
generalise on Yorkshire architecture — 
only a short week's acquaintance. he 
task should, of course, have been performed 
by a Yorkshireman, or at least by one whose 
acquaintance with the county was of a less 
fleeting description, but unfortunately most 
of the members of the party were apparently 
visiting Yorkshire for the first time. Let 
this serve as an excuse for my obvious 


shortcomings.” 
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The Discussion. 


The Chairman 

said that in his recent Presidential address 
he referred to a member who had been 
at all the forty-one excursions of the Asso- 
ciation, ée., Mr. John Johnson, and he 
would ask him to propose a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Gunn for his paper. 


Mr, Johnson, 

in doing so, said Mr. Gunn must have gone 
to much trouble in preparing his interesting 
paper. York, of course, was the real centre 
of attraction, but, charming as the Cathedral 
was, there was something lacking. Generally 
it was very interesting, and some parts were 
very beautiful, but there was a wiry effect 
in places which was not pleasing. He was 
sorry a larger number of members of the 
Association did not attend the excursion; 
they would gain much information, for in 
visiting the various buildings every 7 
was kindly given for inspection, bot. 

interiorly and exteriorly—there were no 
restrictions, every one could sketch or 
measure just as they wished. He had 
been greatly impressed by the remains 
of Fountains Abbey, and he thought the 
sturdy work there was very fine. It was 
an example of the length of time substantial 
building would last ; some parts looked good 
for another 500 years if the owners con- 
tinued to take the care of it that was being 
taken now, and he was sure that the 
consideration bestowed was _ thoroughly 
appreciated by all who admired the noble 
structure. Harewood House, as altered by 
Sir Charles Barry, he did not consider 
altogether satisfactory, but architects did 
not always have their way, and generally 
utilitarian matters are thought of far 
greater importance than artistic ones. 
Nearly the whole of the interior work 
executed by Adam3 was very good indeed ; 
of course, refined, but not to the thin 
extent sometimes seen. Therefore it was an 
excellent study of decorative work seldom 
obtained. 


Mr. Louis Ambler 

seconded the vote of thanks, and said 
he was particularly interested in the 
subject. being a Yorkshireman, and he 
was only too sorry at the last to be 
prevented from attending the excursion. He 
knew all the places and buildings visited 
except one, but as they were so rumerous he 
would not attempt to speak of the cathedrals 
or minsters, abbeys and churches, etc., but 
would confine his remarks to the houses 
mentioned. He regretted that Mr. Gunn 
had not shown any general views of King’s 
Manor, York, for some of them were very 
picturesque, and in that building were to 
be seen some stone dormers which were, he 
thought, unique in Yorkshire. As to the 
Treasurers House, at York, Mr. Gunn 
criticised the incongruity of the wide pilasters 
over the coupled columns, but they (the 
pilasters) must have been a later addition, 
the house having been greatly pulled about. 
One wing had been altered in the XVIIIth 
century and had not been restored, and he 
thought the pediments over the wall spaces 
between the windows must have belonged 
to earlier windows corresponding with those 
above; they were central with the upper 
windows, and instead of two windows 
with a central pier between, there was one 
window in the centre. As to Austhorpe 
Hall, near Leeds, he had read about it in 
the accounts of the excursion, but had not 
seen it, and was interested in it because he 
thought there must have been an earlier 
house than the present one, as, in looking 
through the earliest Leeds Parish Registers 
published by the Thoresby Society, he found 
that a Thomas Ambler lived at Austhorpe 
Hall in 1589 and onwards. Were there 
any traces of an earlier house ? So many of 
the Yorkshire houses were rebuilt at different 
periods. The date on the existing house was 
1694, and the style, which one might call the 
Inigo Jones style, was most unusual for a 
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house of that date in Yorkshire, where the 
Elizabethan tradition continued throughout 
the XVIIth century, even into the XVIIIth 
century. He knew houses built as late 
as 1715 which had stone-mullioned windows, 
and, although most of the windows of the 
larger houses were only two lights wide after 
about 1690, some of the smaller houses 
had windows several lights wide down to as 
late as 1712-15. Temple Newsam was one 
of the very few brick houses in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, though there were some 
in the North and East Ridings. Mr. Gunn 
was not quite correct in what he said as 
to the house having been disposed of to Mr. 
Wood ; it was continued in the wife's family, 
the late Hon. Mrs. Meynell-Ingram having 
been Lord Halifax's sister, and she left it to 
her nephew, the Hon. Edward Lindley Wood. 
As to Harewood House, he agreed: with 
Mr. Johnson that Barry's additions did not 
improve it, and he preferred the original 
design by Carr. Harewood Castle was 
similar to many other castles elsewhere, and 
although Markenfield Hall had a different 
plan, it was not essentially Yorkshire, and 
might have been found in other parts of the 
country ; it was only in the later houses that 
Yorkshire devboek a type of plan and style 
of building peculiarly itsown. He was sorry 
the members of the excursion did not visit more 
of the old typical houses ; there were several 
in Wharfedale, and in Airedale there were a 
great many, all within easy reach of Harro- 
gate. Swinsty Hall and Arthington Nunnery 
were the only really typical West Riding 

XVIth-ceatury houses they had visited. As 
to the date 1585 and the initials T. B. and 

I. B. on the latter, the preseut house was 

probably built on the site of part of the 
former nunnery by Thomas Brigg, who 
appears to have then had a lease of the 
property, and the circular staircase no doubt 
belonged to the previous building, and it 

went down to the ground floor, though it 

was now built up below the first floor. The 
curved gables of Fountains Hall and a few 

other houses near Ripon and York were 

unusual in Yorkshire. The gables generally 

had straight copings, and the pitch varied in 

different parts of the county—in the West 

Riding it was lower than in the North and 

East Ridings, where the houses were not so 

typical of the county, but resembled those 

of other counties more or less. He was sorry 

the members did not go to such an example 

as East Riddlesden Hall, ir Airedale, for it 

was a typical house and different from what 

one saw elsewhere. It had two of those 

curious rose or Catherine-wheel windows over 

the porches, lighting small rooms, said to 

have been ceed as prayer-closets, a unique 

semi-ecclesiastical-looking feature of a few 

of the early XVIIth-century houses of the 

West Riding, of which he only knew of seven 

examples. He could tell them a great deal 

more about these houses, but must desist, 

owing to the lateness of the hour. 


Mr. Clapham 

supported the vote of thanks, and said the 
members of the excursion saw no signs of 
any earlier house at Austhorpe. As to 
Fountains, it was a fine example to other 
owners of architectural ruins of how to keep 
such places in order and repair. The way 
the place was kept and plans put about the 
place for the use of visitors was an example 
for other owners to follow. 


Mr. C. E. Bateman 

supported the vote of thanks, and said 
the paper had served to bring back what 
one saw on the excursion. The excursion 
was one of the institutions of the Association, 
and he advised students to make an effort 
to take part in them. 


The President, 

in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
said that if — went to Austho Hall 
to measure it he might know that a ~—— 
the staircase had been removed from the 
house it was not far from the hall, and 
was to be found in another house in the 
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neighbourhood. As to St. John’s Church 
Leeds, he was not quite sure of the facts With 
regard to what Mr. Gunn had said as to Mr 
Norman Shaw removing the cresting fron 
the remarkable screen that ran across the 
church ; he did not think that was correct 
Mr. Norman Shaw made a drawing of St. 
John’s Church at the time of the restoration 
and that showed the cresting on the screen 
and the removal of the cresting must have 
been done after Mr. Shaw left the building, 
as he (Mr. Shaw) would not have removed 
such a remarkable piece of work. At any 
rate, the work was back in position nov. 
and they could comfort themselves with that. 
It had occurred to him to say something 
as to the use of heraldry in architecture as 
exemplified in the case of buildings the 
members of the excursion saw, but the hour 
was too late. Of heraldry and lettering 
a good deal might have been said following 
on the illustrations they had seen that 
evening. Heraldry made a most effective 
decoration’in buildings, and the shields and 
charges and a small amount of colour were 
made great use of at the City gates in 
York. With the vote of thanks they ought 
to include thanks to Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Wontner Smith, and Mr. Curtis Green for 
showing some beautiful sketches, and to 
Mr. Hennings for his photographs. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 
Mr. Gunn, 
in reply, said he thought Mr. Ambler 
was right as to the Treasurer's House. 
Austhorpe was the success of the excursion, 
for no one expected it. He had no doubt 
that Mr. Keen was correct as to the cresting 
at St. John’s, Leeds. His (the speaker's) 
remarks were based on what the Rector told 
them when they were at the church, but he 
was not Rector at the time the work was 
done, nor did he know Mr. Shaw as Mr. 
Keen did. 
The Chairman 
announced that the next meeting will be 
held on November 14, when a paper will be 
read by Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, entitled 
“That Fine Draughtsmanship Conduces to 
Fine Architecture,’ a joint meeting with 
the Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club. 

The meeting then terminated. 


—_ 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors. 

In the twenty-third Annual Report of this 
Society the Council state that the tta 
membership now stands as follows :— Two 
honorary members, forty-one Fellows, fifty 
three Associates, eighteen students, ame 
lay members; total, 130, as compared wit 
129 last year. ie During the past year a com- 
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of morals of the community, or, what’ is per- 


s equally important in many ta, that 
” ire, The Stone Carvers’ Tr Associa. 
tian has presented a memorial to your Council, 
in which the practice of subcontracting for 
this class of work is condemned. The Associa- 
tion considers that this course promotes the 
tendency to accept the lowest tender, irre- 
spective of the quality of the work, and 
suggests that much of the poor carving of the 
present day is the direct result of this pro- 
cedure. The Association asks for the suppoit 
of all architects, who may help by refusing to 
pass work which is in execution or not 
properly finished, and by these means help to 
raise the standard of quality. Your Council 
expressed sympathy with the objects of the 
memorial, and trusts that members of the 
Society will endeavour to give their support 
to this movement, which has for its object 
a higher standard of workmanship. . . . 
The proposed new by-laws dealing with new 
streets and buildings have been advanced 
several steps towards completion since the 
publication of the last Annual Report. <A 
deputation from your Council has had two 
further interviews with the Special Committee 
of the City Council. The whole of the objec- 
tions put forward on behalf of this Society 
received the careful attention of the Com- 
mittee, and this even when the members were 
evidently not in agreement with the views 
presented. Compromise and reasonableness 
were more in evidence at these interviews 
than at any previous stage of these some- 
what lengthy proceedings, and it may be that 
the erstwhile combatants will be seen in the 
near future joining forces to fight some of the 
strange and rather antiquated requirements 
of the Local Government Board. The long- 
expected Town Planning Act has at last 
passed through its various stages and has now 
become a part of the law of the land. As a 
consequence the Special Committee appointed 
by the City Council to consider the future 
extension of this city has been disbanded and 
its duties delegated to other Committees of 
the City Council. The reason for this change 
is that the Act does not permit of co-opted 
members serving on the Committees which 
administrate its provisions. It seems strange 
that while the Education Committees, which 
have charge of the elementary and secondary 
education of this country, consist largely of 
members co-opted presumably by reason of 
their expert knowledge, the same class of 
people are excluded from the Town Planni 
Committees, which, for good or ill, will deal 
with the future development of our towns 
and cities. The time and attention given to 
the study of this subject by numerous archi- 
tects and surveyors will have little or no 
chance of being of service, for the work of 
necessity will have to be designed entirely by 
the officials of the various Councils, subject, 
of course, to the criticism of the members of 
their Committees and of those individuals 
whose land it is sought to develop. Our City 
ouncil has endeavoured to bridge this difti- 
culty by giving powers to the Improvement 
Committee to confer, if deemed advisable, 
—_ such outside professional persons as may 
Ke considered helpful, or with the authorised 
peer ge ive of the Sheffield Society of 
Architects und Surveyors. This me wil] 
not be as effective as if these professional 
nn were actually members of the Com- 
tee, with a voice and vote on the various 
Hatters dicussed and decided by the Com- 
ts The points at issue between 
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St. Vincent-street, Mr. Alexander Skirvin 
F.R.1.B.A., Vice-President, in the hoe 
Reference was made to the death of Mr. 


‘Campbell Douglas, F.R.1.B.A., who wag one 


of the original members of the Institute, 
having joined in 1868. It was reported that 
the Council had minuted en expression 
of regret at his death. The Secretary 
submitted a report on the matters which 
had been dealt with by the Council since 
last genera] meeting ; 7/. 7s. had been granted 
to the Glasgow School of Architecture for 
prizes, and the proportion of these prizes, 
amounting to 2/. 2s., granted to the Technical 
College section of the School of Architecture 
had been awarded to James M‘L. Brown, 


Green-street, Stonehouse. The alterations to‘ 


the roof of Glasgow Cathedral had engaged 
the attention of the Council, and they had 
expressed their approval of the mannér in 
which the alterations had been carried out. 
It has been arranged with Mr. Oldrieve, 
H.M. Architect, who had charge of the altera- 
tions, to give a paper on the subject of the 
cathedral roof before the Institute in January 
or February next. A letter was read from 
the President, who was attending the 
R.I.B.A. Town Planning Conference in 
London, stating that he expected a selection 
of the drawings exhibited in the American 
and German sections of the Town Planniuy 
Exhibition would he exhibited in Glasgow. 
It was also intimated that the President had 
arranged with. Messrs. J. A. Gotch, of 
Kettering, and A. W. Cross, M.A., London, 
to give papers before the Institute in the 
course of the coming session. 


Northern Architectural Association. 

An outdoor meeting of this Association 
was held in Newcastle on the 22nd inet. 
The party first visited the new Conservative 
Club in course of erection in Pilgrim-street, 
and were conducted over the building by Mr. 
R. Burns Dick (of Meesrs. Cackett & Burns 
Dick, architects), who described the die- 
“nseaiyge of the various parts and explained 
10w difficulties consequent upon the shape 
and. surroundings of the site had been sur- 
mounted. The furniture depository being 
built for Mesers. Bainbridge & Co.; in 
Higham-place, was afterwards inspected, 
under the guidance of the architect, Mr. 
J. Walton Taylor. Tea was afterwards par- 
taken of in the rooms of the Association, 
No, 6, Higham-place. 

ee ee 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tue following is part of the Presidential 
address of Mr. P. 8S. Worthington, 
M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.I.B.A., delivered before 
the Manchester Society of Architects on the 
19th inst. :— 

“ Gentlemen,—First of all I must thank you 





"Mr. P. S. Worthington, M.A. (Oxon.) 
F.R.LB.A., President of the Manchester 
Society of Architects. 


very heartily for having elected me as your 
President for a second term, and assure you 
that I will not spare myself in promoting the 
interest of this Society. 

Students’ Work. 


. The Society has to congratulate itself that 
the students’ work for the year has been more 
fruitful both in quantity and quality than 
any year that | «an remember. Nearly all 
the competitions, the subjects of which have 
appeared to be congenial, have produced 
excellent results, and there are many who 
have, at any rate, learnt a great deal from 
them, even if they have not been fortunate 
enough to win prizes. 

The senior subjects for this year are to be 
arranged upon a new system, and it will be 
interesting to watch the progress and result 
of what is practically a singie competition. 
Beginning with a general arrangement as the 
first subject, which includes the possibilities 
of a fine lay-out, proceeding in the second 
subject to a further elaboration of the build- 
ing plan with small scale elevations, and in 
the third to more detailed dfawings of parte, 
there will be the chance of foliowing through 
from start to finish the working out of a 
monumental building with its surroundings. 

Registration. 

The past twelve months has seen a steady 
advance towards registration. They have 
not, perhaps, been the most important time 
in the history of this movement, but during 
them steps have been taken upon the result of 
which much d . 

The Royal Institute has been bringing into 
membership as many architects as possible, 
either by examination or on the testimony of 
executed work. Of the admission of Fellows 
by the latter method there has been some 
severe criticism, not unnaturally, on the part 
of those who have gone through the examina- 
tion themselves. But the advocates of regis- 
tration—and this Society has advocated it 
strongly—cannot logically take exception to 
it, since that policy has made it necessary. 
But now this is to be discontinued. For 
twelve months after March 23 last the new 
class of Licentiates is open, and after that 
date next year the ranks will be closed 
except to those who have passed the qualify- 
ing examinations. This time 1s merely tran- 
sitional. The Institute hopes by that time to 
have brought in practically all the architects 
in the country and to have a clear course 
before them with the Bill. It appears, 
therefore, that all those who have backed 
registration, but. who are not already members 
of the Institute, must logically become mem- 
bers of this class. The Council of the 
Institute ask for an evening on which we 
could receive some of the members here to 
explain all the provisions as to the Licentiate 
class, and we shall, I am sure, be prepared to 
co-operate and arrange such a meeting, and 
to do all we can to make it widely known to 
every practising architect and assistant in our 
province, although in most parts of the 
country the application for the Licentiateship 
is very numerous, and the success of the 
movement seems secured. 

While there are obvious dangers, there are 
also obvious advantages in registration, which 
are too well recognised for me to enlarge 
upén them. For instance, a gentleman who 
supplements his calling as registrar of births 
and deaths with what may be architecture 
must, firstly, decide which calling he intends 
to pursue, and, secondly, have it decided for 
him whether his architecture reaches the 
requirements .of the Institute. Another 

ntleman .who has turned himself into a 
imited company and exposes himself on 
notice-boards as “auctioneers, estate agents, 
valuers. architects, etc.,”” would have to make 
a similar choice. 

There is another danger on which, it 
a rs to me, we ought to keep a careful eye. 

irst of all, ours is a professional society, 
and not a trades union, and the distinction 
must be religiously guarded. With largely 
increased numbers and with a wider range of 
standing and tradition, there may be an 
increased tetidency to divisions and parties, 
and to wire-pulli and electioneering 
methods. Such tendencies have at times 
already shown themselves. The Council of 
the Royal Institute and the Councils of 
provincial societies should be free from such 
taint. They should be composed of the very 
best available representatives of the pro- 
b3 
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fession, and, above all, men capable of deal- 
ing with all the questions of art or practice 
which come up for consideration in a strictly 
impartial and professional spirit, and it is 
escential to avoid the introduction of elements 
which would drive the best men from the 
field. May the time never come when elec- 
tion will depend, not upon fitness and honour 
in the profession, but upon the advocacy of 
particular policies or support of particular 
views. That would at once lower the stand- 
ing and influence of the Institute and the 
profess:on generally. 

Before we hold another annual meeting the 
preliminary steps will have been completed 
and registration may be an accomplished fact. 
Let us hope that the anticipated benefits both 
to us and to the public at large may be 
realised to the full, and in the meantime give 
every help in making known as widely as 
possible the institution of the Licentiate 
class and its advantages and the necessity 
for joining it within the specified time. 


Town Planning. 

Since our last annual meeting there has 
been a leap forward in a subject to which I 
then alluded—I mean, town pianning. 

Nothing with which we as a profession are 
concerned has caught the imagination of so 
wile a public. Apparently the importance 
of the subject has been realised, though the 
large public authorities have not yet ventured 
to move, but are all watching and making 
sure of their ground before they do so, while 
housing reformers are bestirring themselves 
and architects are talking and planning. 
Birmingham is the only large town, 
believe, that has really considered the ques- 
tion of a town plan, though a large number 
of smaller schemes have already been laid 
before the Local Government Board. Our 
own city has appointed a ‘Lown Planning 
Committee, but as yet. I understand, they 
have not held a meeting. 

The real and vital necessity is that town 
plans should be prepared, and that no time 
should be lost. 

We architects have a natural bias in favour 
of architectural schemes if we can get them. 
A processional way or a lay-out of squares 
and crescents, with tree-lined boulevards and 
monumenta] setting, are naturally the stuff 
that our dreams are made of, and all this is 
and should be part of the realeed dream of 
any great city, and is, and always has been, a 
mark of national greatness. But the great 
lesson of to-day learnt from the past is 
thought for the future, and the problem upon 
which the future of England depends as 
much as on any other single problem is that 
of the regulation and planning of the exten- 
sion of our cities and of the correlation of 
one centre of population with another. How 
can we, without prohibitive cost in rental 
and rates and taxes and living, change the old 
methods of development and destroy the slum 
and smoke producer? That is the question 
to which we largely are asked to find an 
answer. 

During the year there has been a great 
deal of quiet work ge.ng on in England. 
Continental nations are steadily progressing 
on already conceived lines, and in some cases 
realising their mistakes. The Federal capital 
of Australia is to be laid out on a monu- 
mental scale on a site worthy of the highest 
genius, and we must hope, indeed, that a 
British subject will carry off the prize in the 
great competition that is to be held. 

The position which is bemg taken, and 
rightly taken, by architects in relatson to 
town planning is significantly shown in the 
initiative taken by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Under their auspices one 
of the most important meetings ever held has 
just taken place in London, and the exhibi- 
tion in connexion with it, which fills the 
galleries of Burlington House, lent for the 
purpose by the Royal Academy, is extremely 
important, representative, and instructive. 

It is significant, too, that the President of 
the Local Government Board opened the 
Conference in a most pathetic manner, 
recognising the primary importance of archi- 
tectural knowledge of the subject. that there 
was a large attendance of representatives of 
local authorities, and that the Local Govern. 
ment Board in sanctioning the representation 
of urban district councils stipulated that one 
of their delegates should be an architect. 

While, as I say, architects naturally rejoice 
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in generous schemes, they have no wish to 
jeopardise the real necessities and value of 
town planning, but they do ask that the archi- 
tectural mind should be ry to bear upon 
the problems involved, and have the firmest 
belief that such influence is essential. It is 
difficult to conceive the possibility of realising 
groupings and pojnts of effect without a 
special training such as the architect alone 
acquires, just as it is impossible for the archi- 
tect to realise the problems that are often 
involved im the gr promeny « sociological, and 
hygienic aspects of town arrangement. But 
since his, if I may say so, is the task of 
combining all these mes in a fitting 
embodiment, and as he will mostly have to 
provide it when all the data are settled, is it 
not right that he should be called in at an 
early stage, not with a view to forcing ex- 
pensive schemes? Expense in such matters 
comes through advice not being sought at 
the right time. 

England led the way in commercial and 
industrial development, but did not realise 
that development entailed responsibilities 
which, unaccepted and unmet, would lead to 
enormous bills and almost insuperable diffi- 
culties in the future. Countries whose 
resources and material wealth have been 
developed in later times have been more 
responsible because of the practical demon- 
stration before their eyes, and their warning 
has come from England. 

Is it not, then, amply clear, both from the 
history of the past and from observation of 
the present, that some definite lines should be 
laid down on which to work. Garden suburbs 
are excellent, and should play an increasing 
part in urban life; but the individual garden 
suburb is mere child’s play to the tackling of 
so vast a subject as the regulation of the 
development of any large town. 

The Town Planning Committee of our 
Society has provided a practical demonstra- 
tion of how these things may be “_ on. 
The scheme which they suggested for the 
laying-out of an area on the south side of 
Manchester has been illustrated, and has 
attracted attention; it has been at the Town 
Hall for the consideration of the Sub- 
committee there, and is now on exhibition 
at Burlington House. 


The Library and Art Gallery. 

If the advocacy of a fine building to 
contain a reference library and art ery 
upon the Infirmary site had come largely 
from those whose interests or ambitions were 
involved, it might have been n to sue- 
picion. Weas a Society have carefully kept 
aloof from any expression of opinion upon 
this wigs pees and, I think, rightly. he 
weight of opinion has come from all sorts of 
sources—sources concerned with a large- 
minded anxiety to do the best for the city ; 
and we shall, I think, as a Society heartily 
endorse the decision which has been taken, 
congratulate the Co tion upon it, and 
hope that the enterprise will be carried to a 
successful conclusion. 

_The Infirmary square is an extremely fine 
site for a public building, and is unnecessary 
expensive as a complete open space. 
Here we have an opportunity of grouping two 
of our great municipal institutions in a 
worthy building—the best that the United 
Kingdom can produce—upon a site round 
which in time may grow up other buildings 
of use and ornament, if it is made a focus of 
city life, and all may enjoy the surrounding 
space, which will be of ample size, and no 
doubt designed, laid out, and planted in 
proper relation to the architectural centre, 
as it should be. We would express a hope 
that this lay-out may form part of the com- 
petition, for the suggestions that will be 
received for the approaches, the disposition 
of such statues as will be piaced there, of 
seats, and of planting will P aia be most 
valuable and helpful to effect of the 
building. Might not this part of the work 
be in some way associated especially with a 
memoria] to our late King Edward VII. 

From cok I have heard, the i 
promises to be a most fair and a ve 
and the number of com sens seitt Be Mon 
and distinguished. As Manchester i 
no doubt we shall, many of us, wish to try 
our luck, and may it be of the best. There 
can be only one winner, but we, at any rate, 
shall feel that as citizens and ratepayers the 
best has been done for us, and shall have the 
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benefit of a building which \j] incorpo 
the experience of the world in the desi — 
and arrangement of gallery and lit : 
That is the result that we hope for shen 
inay be the architect. . bia 

At the back of our minds there will be some 
misgiving; for the new acquisition will tak, 
the place of two of the most beautiful build. 
ings that we possess. Of the Art Gallery y, 
are justly proud. It is one of Sir Charles 
Barry's most beautiful designs, and the Co;. 
poration will jealously guard this monument 
of which they are the custodians, and which 
they inherited as a gift from the Rova! 
Manchester Institution. 2 

But the present Free Library, once the 
Town Hall, we are in danger of losing, We 
are, of course, fully alive to the fact that 
there are other considerations than those of 
pure architectural value in a building, and as 
architects who have to deal with the practical 
problems of «street architecture we must fully 
admit their cogency. But we should like to 
urge most strongly on those who will be 
responsible that, if there is any chance of 
retaining the very beautiful facade and, if 
possible, the fine interior of the main room, it 
would worthy of enlightened citizens to 
see whether it could not be done before 
irrevocably sweeping it away. 

We should like to pay our tribute of admira- 
tion to the designer. He must have been a 
scholarly and gifted man, and worthy to rank 
with the great men of his day, and if ou 
important monument to his fame stands in 
jeopardy it must be a source of the greatest 
regret to everyone who knows the pride of 
successful achievement or who appreciates 
the value of a beautiful and dignified build 
ing. One may say, while recognising the 
difficulty and exigency of the position, that it 
must be a building of very great merit that 
will not look down shamefacedly on those who 
have known ite predecessor. 

We ought to have the best of drawings of it 
in our possession. It is reproduced in the 
Sketch-book in our Library, but for study of 
detail this is not enongh. Could not the 
Manchester School of Architecture take this 
up? 

Railway Improvements. 

We spoke of the approaches to and from 
railway-stations. Is not our existing arrange 
ment of stations an extravagant and incon 
venient one? For goods, at any rate, might 
we not say that one central emporium is the 
only reasonable system’? Might we not g0 
further and apply the same principle to 
passenger traffic? The present approaches to 
most towns, and to our own especially, ar 
hideous and wasteful. The ground covered 
by them and by stations is of great com 
mercial value. It seems to me that in the 
city of the future the access will be under 
ground to one great central pg “en 
arranged lar, underground or as 4 
Gare Soria at Paris, and | — er 
t ing in co-operation and the value © 
i tar aiaed ond make the ides 4 
perfectly feasible and commercially 4 profit: 
able one. 

Estate. 


We should note that the Corporation = 
initiated a town planning competition . 
laying-out their Blackley Estote. We vad 
welcome this heartily, though «ne woul - 
liked to see it a scheme ter the _ 
Planning Act and pilote!d by the To : 
Planni Sub-Committee ther then 
under the by-laws and under ‘he #8’ 0 
Sanitary Committee. 

One would also have 
winner of the competition ass" \@0' '- ti. 
way, if only as advisory °' py, 
carrying out of the work. ' the dev . 
ment goes on, this will, we hould Bot 

money ges aT Y 
comagl dens an atchite 's delight is. 


|] to see the 
ated in sore 


: - 
should be, in good work carried t 8 cago 
ful conclusion. and it is hardly en a 
another individual or individuals. Crest © 


ecessary to full theught. 
y But T etl be an interesting competition. 


and as a pioneering moveme"' 
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poration we, I said before, welcome 
eartily. g eyes on the 
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d has seen, and we in England are 
eg raise or lower the sum total of 
the heritage of future generations. During 
the last twenty years 1 believe that archi- 
tecture has made enormous strides. The 
knowledge and standing of architects gener- 
ally has been raised, and the Royal Institute 
has an influence greater than ever before in 
its history. The work that will last attains 
a very high level; that which will disappear 
is. much of it, worse than anything that has 
gone before. While we deplore the lower 
ideals, let us rejoice in the higher and make 
up our minds that we will never let anything 
pass out of our hands that ig not the very 
best that we can do; but may we also recog- 
niso in every finished work some short- 
coming, something that we would do differ- 
ently if it could c. done again, for on these 
two conditions, earnest effort and elf- 
criticism, depend all progress in the art and 
practice of architecture, and may the coming 
years bring plenty of work to all of us on 
which to exercise these virtues.” 


— 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT 
ATHENS. 


Tue annual meeting of subscribers to the 
British School at Athens was held on Tuesda 
at Burlington House, Sir Cecil Smi 
presiding. 

The annual report stated that the Com- 
mittee had decided on an excavation at 
Phylakopi supplementary to excavations 
carried out by members of the School in 1896. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report, said it was now incumbent on 
them to make their work attractive to the 
wider public. In the earlier days, when 
archeology was, in a sense, on ite trial, it 
was the function of the archeologist to hew 
out, as it were, the raw material, and generally 
to leave it to others for popular treatment. 
Archeology had now won its place as an 
exact science, and might surely afford to 
unbend a little. The public, to whom they 
how appealed, was both larger and more 
receptive, and probably more generally 
‘ultivated, than that of twenty-five years ago. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. R. M. Dawkins, the Director, gave an 
‘count of the year’s work of the School, 
ilustrated with lantern slides. He said that 
the excavations of prehistoric mounds in 
Northern Greece by Messrs. Wace and 
Thompson had led to important conclusions, 
and ithad now been clearly shown that, in the 
The and Bronze Ages, the civilisation of 

essaly was entirely distinct from that which 
;Xcavations in Crete and the Mycenean world 
had revealed to us in the rest of the Aigean, 


re that its true connexions lay rather with 
e ve 


horthern prehistoric culture which was 
The coming to light in the Danube Valley. 
¢ chief task of the excavation at S this 


= was the examination of the Mycenean 
rs which were discovered in 1909 near 
a alain On these hills, to the east of 
emotes the remains of an extensive 
~ ean town had now been found. The 


—— Were, unfortunately, much destroyed, 
ws ae ——— _ show that here there 
“Y & jaro city which wae d 
. the end of ‘the Mycenean "hee ad eee ~ 
eng a a — <a on the classical 
, ome final work at the Sanctuary 
mired ‘rthia produced two marble Ss 
nie fam "Supported statues of boys who had 
the ‘a ‘us n the contest of endurance at 
a om ' Orthia. They dated from the 
= belle entury A.D., and had been used 
rt me material in the foundation of the 
hee ‘tre, which was constructed in the 
Lod”, ‘me time in the IlIrd century a.p. 
Py aap is in borrie a vote of thanks 
he ° : : ae, ‘ expected, and 
re tn ‘ubt that they would obtain, the 
at Athes be British public for the School 
the; * Hut what they most wanted was 
T Mon: 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


eum 


New Premises, Bournemouth. 

Particulars of the J. E. Beale’s new 
premises competition have reached the Com- 

tations Committee of the Royal Institute of 

ritish Architects so late, we are informed, 
that they do not feel justified in recommend- 
ing the Council of the R.I.B.A. to debar 
members from competing, as they otherwise 
would have done, but they desire to point out 
that the conditions are very unsatisfactory 

The Council of the Society of Architects 
desire to point out that the conditions of the 
competition are, in their opinion, so unsatis- 
factory that they urge upon their members the 
desirability of not competing. 


Royal Hospital for Incurables, Donnybrook, 
Dublin. 

A letter dated the 6th inst., signed by 
twenty-three architects, regarding the one 
tions for competitive designs for new buildings 
and alterations at this hospital has been 
considered by the Building Committee. The 
Committee believe the regulations, which were 
framed after very full consideration and with 
the aid of expert advice, to be fair and 
reasonable. In deferenze, however, to the 
views put forward on behalf of the pro- 
fession, the Committee have decided :—(a) 
to extend the time for the delivery of 
designs to February 1. 1911; (b) to change 
the general scale specified for the drawings to 
16 ft. to 1 in.; (c) to increase to 15 per cent. 
the margin of allowance on the competitors’ 
estimates of the cost of alterations in existing 
buildings. 

The Committee regret they are unable to 
adopt the further suggestions in the letter 
referred to. As to the suggestion that the 
assessor alone should adjudicate, the para- 
graphs in the regulations dealing with 
adjudications, it is pointed out, should be 
read together, and that every care has been 
taken to exclude the chance of an unreason- 
able decision. Moreover, the Committee are 
advised that they have not followed an 
exceptional course in retaining to themselves 
@ voice in the ultimate decision. With regard 
to the provision of a site plan, the competition 
has been limited to Dubiin architects, and it 
was considered convenient and most desirable 
that competitors should personally inspect the 
ground available and the existing buildings, 
and take their own measurements and levels. 
Alternative designs and models are purely 
optional matters, and were introduced simply 
to give the competitors a very free hand. The 
provisions regarding estimates in the regula- 
tions are intended to facilitate a fair com- 
par’son of the agen cost of designs, and 
it is believed that these provisions will not 
impose on the competitors much additional 
labour or expense. 


Baths Extension at Eccles. 

At the last meeting of the Baths Committee 
of Eccles Town Council the Town Clerk 
reported that the Chairman (Councillor 
Corner) and himself had opened the com- 
petitive designs sent in by architects for the 
extension of the baths in Cromwell-road. 
They asked the Committee to give instruc- 
tions as to the adjudication of the plans. 
The Committee, having been informed that 
Mr. Ernest Woodhouse, architect, in response 
to an inquiry from the Town Clerk, which 
had been made on the authority of the Chair- 
man, had offered to advise the Committee on 
the relative merits of the plans which had 
been submitted, resolved, subject to the 
sanction of the Council, to appoint Mr. Wood- 
house to adjudicate on the designs on the 
terms mentioned. 


Central Library, Deptford. 

In reference to the statement attributed to 
Councillor Quail and printed in our issue of 
October 15, page 444, we are asked to state 
that the Councillor's speech has suffered in 
compression. He did not say that there was 
dissatisfaction “in regard to the designs,” but 
in regard to the way in which the competition 
was conducted, and he had no intention to 
make any reflection whatever upon the design 
of Messrs. Castle & Warren. e understand 
that Councillor Quail objected to the proposal 
to have an unlimited competition and putting 
men to the trouble of preparing designs which 
would often prove unsuitable, and he adlvo- 
cated a competition limited to about a dozen 


architects. 
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Council Offices, Sheringham. 

As we stated in our last issue, the Urban 
District Council have selected the plans sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Stanley Simons & Co., of 
Sheringham, as the most suitable for their 
requirements, and the next in order of 
merit were Mr. F. Endell Rosser, M.S.A., 
22, Vernon-road, East Sheen, o.W., and Mr. 
F. R. Scott. of Norwich. In our last issue 
Mr. Ende!! Rosser was stated to be of Staines. 
We printed the information as we received it. 


Proposed West Shore Church, Llandudno. 

We are informed that the Rector of 
Llandudno finds it desirable to extend the 
time for sending in the plans from 
November 21 to November 30, 1910. 


Projects for Palace at Havana. 

With reference to the notice on p. 472 of 
the Board of T’'rade Journal of September 8 
relative to an international competition of 

rojects for a e to be erected at Havana 
the President of the Cuban Republic, 
H.M. Legation at Havana now report that 
proposals will be received by the “ Secretario 
de Obras Publicas,”” Havana, up to April 15, 
1911, from local and foreign architects and 
builders. The building és to be erected in the 
centre of a quadrangle 45,400 sq. metres in 
area, and within a rectangle of 60 by 80 
metres. It is to consist of three stories, and 
must have an intericr court (‘‘ patio”) sur- 
rounded by at least two of the stories. The 
total cost of the work, exclusive of the value 
of the land, is not to exceed 985,000 — 
currency. Prizes of 10,000 pesos and 5,000 
pesos are offered for the two best models or 
projects presented. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 





- Building Material, Heating, Lighting, etc., 
Vienna. 

The Od¢esterreichischer Zentral-Anzeiger 
(Vienna) of October 9 states that a new 
infirmary 1s to be built by the municipal 
authorities of Szeged (Hungary) on the plans 
of Herr Floris Korb, architect, of Budapest. 
The building works are to cost 2,257,000 
kronen (94,000/.), the heating installation 
300,000 kronen (12,500/.), lighting 150,000 
kronen (6,250/.), and internal equipment 
250,000 kronen (10,500/.). 


<n 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue London County Council held its usual 
weekly meeting at the County Hall, Spring- 
gardens, S.W., on Tuesday last. The Chair- 
man, Mr, Whitaker Thompson, presided. 

Loans.—Sanction was given to the follow- 
ing Joans :—14,500/. to the Bermondsey 
Borough Council for paving works; 16,684/. 
to the Islington Borough Council for elee- 
tricity undertaking ; 1,8502. to the Southwark 
Borough. Council for electricity undertaking ; 
2,650¢. to the Stepney Borough Council for 
paving and street works; 5,285/. to the 
Woolwich Borough Council for electrical 
work. 

Proposep STREET IMPROVEMENTS IN CON- 
NEXION WitH TRamMways.—The Improvements 
Committee presented a report as to improve- 
ments for which they recommended the 
Council to apply for powers in the next 
session of Parliament. The estimated net 
cost of the improvements put forward was 
222,060/., and if the contributions which it is 
pro shall be made by the various local 
authorities are obtained the net cost to be 
borne by the Council would be 148,596/. 

Proposep New Scxoots, erc.—The Educa- 
tion Committee brought forward an important 
scheme for the provision of additional public 
elementary school accommodation. The total 
number of places to be provided in the pro- 
posals amounts to 12,655, and the estimated 
cost of providing these places on the basis of 
30. a place would be 379,590é. 

Barxton Scuoot or Bvitpinc.—It was 
agreed that additional equipment should be 
supplied for the classes in reinforced concrete 
at the Lendon County Council School of 
Building. The Education Committee stated 
that it was not anticipated that more than 
twenty students would attend, but the classes 
appear to have niet with considerable success, 
seventy-four students having been enrolled. 
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IMPROVEMENTS TO THEATRES, eTC.—The 
Theatres and Music Halls Committee recom- 
mended that the following be approved, 
subject to certain conditions :—Drawings, 
submitted by Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth, 
showing a proposed rearrangement of the 
reception-hall, basement, and lavatories, and 
of the reception-room on the first floor, at 
the Clarendon Restaurant, The Broadway, 
Hammersmith; drawings, submitted by Mr. 
W. A. Cornell, showing a skating-rink pro- 
posed to be erected on a site between 
Plumstead-road and Spray-street, Woolwich ; 
drawings, submitted by Messrs. F. Matcham 
& Co., showing a music-hall to be known as 
the Kilburn Coliseum, and to be erected in 


High-road, Kilburn; a drawing, submitted by. 


Mr. W. M. Epps, showing alterations pro- 
posed to be ams at the Holy ‘Trinity Church 
Hall, Trinity-road, Rotherhithe ; wings, 
submitted by Mr, H. H. Groves, on behalf 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company, of the restaurants at Victoria 
Station.—The Council agreed with the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 

The same Committee reported that they 
had approved the following alterations :— 
Café Vaudeville, Strand—formation of a 
waiting-room, widening of the staircase from 
the basement restaurant, and installation of 
revolving doors in the entrance vestibule; 
Camberwell Public Baths, Church-street, 
Camberwell—improvement of the sanitary 
accommodation; Coventry and Gambrinus 
Restaurant, Rupert-street and Wardour- 
street—formation of an additional entrance 
to the basement restaurant; Elephant and 
Castle Theatre, New Kent-road—provision of 
a disconnecting lobbery between the cinemato- 
graph-chamber and the auditorium ; Holloway 
Empire, Holloway-road—formation of a 
cinematograph-chamber, etc. ; Lower Clapton- 
road and Clarence-road (cinematograph hall) 

arrangement of the cinematograph-chamber, 
heating-chamber, and sanitary conveniences ; 
Mitcham-lane Picture Palace, 127, Mitcham- 
lane, Streatham—construction of a gallery, 
etc.; Royal Assembly Rooms, 33, New-road, 
Woolwich—-formation of a small lobby. 

Roman Boat.—On the recommendation of 
the Establishment Committee it was agreed 
that arrangements be made for the Roman 
boat discovered on the site of the new County 
Hall to be removed to the vaults of the new 
building for treatment with a preservative. 

Proposep WIDENING oF HIGH-STREET, 
WaxpswortH.—The Improvements Com- 
mittee recommended that expenditure on 
capital account of 98,600/. in respect of the 
widening of High-street, Wandsworth, in 
general to 60 ft. be sanctioned. Considera- 
tion of the matter was adjourned. 

SUGGESTED New QUARTER Sessions Hovse. 

The Local Government, Records, and 
Museums Committee presented a report on 
the proposal to erect a new quarter sessions 
courthouse on the site of the Newington 
Sessions-house at an estimated cost of about 
95,000/. Consideration of the matter was 
postponed until next week. 

Hovse or Saver Puevps.—It was decided 
that a tablet should be affixed to No. 8, 
Canonbury-square, to commemorate the resi- 
dence there of Samuel Phelps. 


> 
LEGAL COLUMN, 


Landlord and Tenant. 

The Court of Appeal in the case of Willmott 
v. The London Road Car Company have 
decided a new point raised in connexion with 
a clause in a lease not to assign or underlet 
the premises without the previous written 
consent of the landlord, which consent should 
not be withheld in respect of a respectable 
and responsible person. The premises had 
with consent been assigned to the defendant 
company, but on the defendant company 
cohveying their undertaking to the London 
General Omnibus Company the plaintiff 
withheld consent, and claimed to recover 
ee, of the premises on the ground of 
reach of covenant. The quéstion was, Could 
a company be “a respectable and responsible 
person”? And the Court, reversing the 
judgment of the Court below, based upon a 
former decision of a court of first instance, 
held the company to answer this description 
and the action to have failed. If the objec- 
tion be unreasonable, then, as we pointed out 
in a note on the case Evans v. Levy (the 
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Buuder, March 26 last), the assignment can 
be made without further consent. 
In a recent case of some complication, in 
which the landlord was seeking to recover 
possession of certain premises by reason of 
breach of covenant to repair the same, it was 
contended that the covenant to “well and 
sufficiently repair” or to keep in “good 
repair" amounted to the same thing -as 
“tenantable repair,” and statements’ in 
various legal text-books were relied upon in 
support of this proposition, but we refer to 


the case because the learned judge expressed - 


the opinion that this view was erroneous, and 


intimated that the words “ tenantable repair” ’ 


were less stringent and cut down the wider 
words “good repair.” 


, 


Lessors and lessees : 


will do well to bear this distinction in mind. ' 


The sub-tenants of the assignee of the lease 
were the persons who had neglected to 
repair, and, although the repairs were very 
trifling, the plaintiffs, the superior landlords, 
recovered judgment, relief being granted to 


the defendants from forfeiture on terms and ° 


the sub-tenants being condemned in costs. 


Another case, Clare v. Dobson, where there / 


were sub-tenants raised an important point. 
The plaintiff was the holder of a | lease 
of certain houses, some of which had been 
sublet. 
the sub-tenant, were in default under the 
covenants to repair. The superior landlord 
brought an action for forfeiture against the 
plaintiff, and the sub-tenant joined in the 
defence of the action with the plaintiff. The 
plaintiff settled the action by paying a certain 
sum and costs to the superior landlord, and in 
the present action he was seeking to recover 
those costs, as well as his own costs in defend- 
ing the action and his surveyor’s fees, against 
the defendant, the sub-tenant. The head- 
lease and the sub-lease contained similar 
covenants to repair, but the sub-lease con- 
tained no covenant to indemnify for breach 
of covenants in the head-lease, nor a covenant 
to observe the covenants in the head-lease, 
and in these circumstances the Court held 
that the plaintiff could not recover those 
costs and charges from the under-lessee. 


Water Board Charges. 

There have been recently quite a crop of 
summonses taken out in connexion with water 
supply in the metropolis. In one case the 
owner of certain premises which had been let 
summoned the Water Board for penalties for 
cutting off the supply, and recovered 3/. 12s: 
The contention appears to have been that 
the owner was not liable to pay the 
rate until he retook possession from his 
tenant, but that the Water Board had, 
nevertheless, no right to cut off the 
water, as under the Acts the unpaid rates 
were made a charge upon the premises, and 
this remedy excluded the right to cut off the 
water. The recent case, Metropolitan Water 
Board v. Brooks (cited the Builder, May 6), 
illustrated the extraordinary complication of 
the law connected with water supply, and 
remedial legislation is certainly santa 

Another point recently raised before the 
magistrates is also curious. Under the quin- 
quennial valuation the rateable value of 
certain premises was reduced, and the pro- 
visional list came into operation July 1. 
For the Water Board it was argued that the 
lower assessment could not affect the water 
rete until the next complete quarter; but the 
complainant succeeded in recovering the sum 
paid under the old rate, the amount of the 
rate being reduced as from July 1. We under- 
stand both decisions to be under appeal, 


Water for Domestic Purposes. 

The case of Metropolitan Water Board v. 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, Railway 
Company, which we noted the Builder, 
August 27 last, has been carried to the Court 
of Appeal, and the decision of the Courts 
helow has been affirmed. The question was 
whether the water supplied at a station for 
use in the urinals, lavatories, etc., was sup- 
plied, under sect. 8 of the Water Board 
Charges Act, 1907, for “ domestic p iy 
in which case it would be paid or by 
percentage on the rateable value of the 
premises, or whether, under sect. 25, it was 
supplied for “railway purposes,” and, under 
sect. 16, could be paid for by meter. The 
Court held that, as under the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act, 1854, sect. z. the railway 
company were bound to afford all reasonable 
facilities and accommodation: to passengers, 


Both the plaintiff and the defendant, — 


(OcToBER 29, 1910, 


the water thus supplied was not f 

“ domestic pu » but a “railway pt 
pose,” and, under sect. 16, could be paid for 
as by measure, 


— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The R.1.B.A. Town Planning Conference, 
Srr,—As representatives of the British Con- 





stitution Association we should like to say that 
the Royal Institute of British Architects is to 
be congratulated on the happy idea which led it 
to organise the Town Planning Conference cf 
1910. The meeti for discussion and the 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy were moat 
successful. They uroused a healthy interest 
in the question of town improvements, for, 
while showing the need for corporate action in 
the matter of main thorough fares, conclusive 
evidence was presented on all sides proving 
that the proper functions of the public 
authority is suggestion and encouragement to 
private enterprise rather than arbitrary 
interference. 

Plan after plan was shown on the walls of 
the Royal Academy illustrating the fact that 
we owe the beauty of our towns to the 
generous planning of individual owners 
Notably is this the case in London, where the 
400 squares which ornament the Metropolis are 
exclusively the result of the ——— policy 
which inspired landowners of the XIXth 
century. 

It is notable that the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was 
almost alone in asking for greater interference 
on the part of the State. Mr. Stokes, in his 
remarks at the Guildhal!, introducing Mr. 
John Burns, said, ‘“ We are naturally ver) 

roud of our free country, even with - 
-go-lucky ways, but in towns we really 

oa wei 2 feskge Despot to say, ‘This 
thing is wanted and shall be done, and 
‘That thing will become necessary before very 
long and must be provided for.’ The Town 
Planning Act goes some way in this direction, 
but only in the permissive manner, and my 
Despot is omitted, and for a good many of 
the mays I should like to eee musts. Then 
followed the words, “ I _— I am on _— 
ground.”” This gave the opportumty fora 
vigorous cr Hear, Hear!” onic resounded 
throughout the hall. F 

At the meetings of the Conference we foun 
no echo of this demand jor more officialism, 
and the President of the Loca) Government 
Board (who immediately followed Mr. 
Stokes) in his eloquent address to the great 
gathering in the Guildhall made a distinct 
appeal to private owners to emulate their 
predecessors, who, a hundred years ago, 
ave to London the garden squares, which he 
Scncatbed “as the best, the healthiest, - 
the luckiest piece of town arya that ha 
ever been done since the building of aties 
is we have it on the authority of Mr. 
Burns that in town planning, as 2 other 
things, we are indebted to private pc saan 
for wi ig best. Mr. Burns was eloquen 


on the influence of environment. He thought 


of “ the city of the future as Ruskin, nore. 
and Wren wished it to be. !t ie Fon te 
accident that the stately homes ©! Engi 
the delightful country pareonng : and sera 
ages, the beautiful houses and | pos ery 


had produced the Rauskins, the 4" 
the Nelsons, the Maurices, the Wellingtons, 


the Newtons, and the Darwins Environmen® 
in youth was of enormous miuence in t 
personal and civic education of ‘5° pour - 
This environment, which \!) beat - 
bac n with such just appr a 0 Pore 
pr eptirll of British freedom, « pant oe 
will wither and die if ever it be: mes oom 
to that “ Benign Despot,” - which, . » 
the President of the Ins‘ i entighles 


enamoured than he was prior 10 


ing debates at the meetings of t!« ‘ onferense; 

telling remarks made by Dr. = 

Eberstadt, o Berlin, re weli « — of 
pressed appre 

repre Hen “ h has been 


the system of town planning \' 
pa in this ric 2 , but. lately = _ 
tion of some English reformers | 
turned to Germany, and they had been eo 
with admiration at the sight of the 


The 


treets and t tenement barracks. 
Genus alana, however, had their hig 
turned in another direction. They oT 
to do away with the system, a a 
our people; we aim at the English , 
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cottage, the individual house. In Berlin we 
get a play from Paris or a scarf from London 
at the moment they are out of fashion, so 
those English reformers, who so admire the 


German street planning are yey it up just 
free from it.’ 


as the Germans wish to ee: Aiea 


Mark H. Jupee. 
Cuaries V. SALE. 
he British Constitution Association, 
20, Tothill-street, London, S.W. 





Town Planning. 

Sir,—I can hardly understand a remark on 
page 497 of your last issue with reference to 
the obligation of the word “must.” In the 
important matter of town planning, if a man 
requires limited premises, but must make 
them of a certain height, whether required 
or not, is not this a preventive rather than an 
encouraging measure ? 

As one insignificant, but interested, I fail 
to see that mere comp height of a 
building, or mere width of it, can be factors 
of much moment unless beauty of design and 
ample width of roadway are compulsory, too. 
Your illustrations of Selinonte explain what 
I mean: there is not much uniformity there ! 

Freedom in the two directions as to height 
and width does not seem to have marred the 
beauty or convenience of many cities on the 
Continent visited by 

E. Swinren Harpzis, F.R.I.B.A. 
Lyveden New Building. 

Sin,—There is, I hear, a probability of 
Lyveden New Building being pulled down 
and. sold as building material. Lyveden, 
about 3 miles from Oundle, in Northampton- 
shire, is one of the few remains that are 
known to be by John Thorpe, and was left in 
its present unfinished state about 1610. It 
seems to me to be a scandal that a building— 
or a portion of one—should be allowed to fall 
into the hands of anyone to do as they please 
with it. These monuments should surely be 
in the care of the nation, and free from 
dangers of the kind that threaten Lyveden. 

Lyveden, for example, could, I believe, be 
bought for a small sum from the present 
owner, C. E. MaAtiows. 

The Discovery of an Old Roman Boat. 

SiR,—In the Standard of the 25th inst. in 
the report of the London Local History 
Association’s meeting it is stated that Mr. 
Gomme, the Clerk of the London County 
Council, “referred to the recent discovery of 
an old Roman boat in the bed of the Thames ” 
and “the care taken with it by: the workmen.” 
This, he said, “proved that a good idea of 
local history was spreading to contractors and 
their men, a fact which had not come into his 
experience in the past.” 

The Morning Post of the same date refers 
to Mr. Gomme as stating that the discovery 
“ the vessel is a “credit both to the con- 
tractors and to the workmen, who, coming 
“Mss umbers that looked ancient, imme- 
Hately called in skilled assistance.”’ 

It is as well that the true facts of this 
{#estion should be placed before the public. 


a ular piece of this vessel at the 

ee waste n angle, measuring 6 ft. along 

el had been hacked off and carted 
ay Dy t 


the 4...” Contractors’ men, acting under 
ay foreman, before they were stopped by 
le clerk of works, ae early as January 11 


a Det nite instructions had) been given to 
walla s ‘uve of my department to carefully 
on the ‘or ony archeological remains found 
a — and a few days after this occur- 
Pa ly | was on the site, my attention 
ie irvn to what had been done, and 
cover “» cre given to have two timbers un- 
“vered «i care taken not to disturb that 
Inetewe °: the excavation without further 
once sey Photographs were also taken at 
POsitio : exposed sections and. their 
lying tt ‘cgard to the various strata over- 
Maleets ; his is, to my mind, the finst 
Thee of the importance of this find. 
aie question of calling in skilled 
The > oY either workmen or foreman. 
techni US Of the vessel were uncovered by 

Nical assistants who had training in 


rag ony SE and the most minute search made 
€ interesting evidence in the wav of 


Coins sno: i 
mean etc., which were subse- 


quently discoy 


_W. E. Rizey, 
Council’s Official Architect. 
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Builders and the Land Taxes, and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Afternoon Conference. 

Sim,—It is an extraordinary fact that at 
this “conference ” only three persons were 
invited to be present, viz., the President, 
the Vv ice- President. and the Secretary of the 
National Federation of Building Trade Em- 
ployers. Builders and the trade generally 
will have observed by the newspapers that, as 
Chairman of the Building and Allied Trades 
Committee of the Land Union and also as 
representing the Property Owners’ Protection 
Association, I made a special application to 
be allowed to attend, but was refused per- 
mission on the ground that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer “could not add to the number 
of the conference.” It is clear that, as only 
three persons had been invited (representing 
only one Federation), there could nee been 
no practical difficulty in acceding to my 
request. This alone would not be so 
significant but for the fact that similar 
refusals were given to one of the best-known 
land developers and surveyors in the south of 
London and to one of the largest builders in 
the north of London. 

It is interesting, however, to note that both 
Mr. Smethurst and Mr. W. J. White dealt 
with some very pertinent questions affecting 
the trade, though they were allowed no time 
to consult their members and were not accom- 
panied by their legal advisers. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s replies at first 
glance might appear to be satisfactory, but 
on careful examination they will make con- 
fusion worse confounded and will not allay in 
the least degree the anxiety and alarm caused 
in the building trade. Let me explain. Mr. 
Smethurst said, “I purchased an estate of 
27 acres in Rochdale at 3001. an acre. I 
spent twelve months in preparing schemes for 
laying-out, employed an architect in working 
out ideas, and go on.” And goes on to ask, 
“Supposing after I have done all this and 
taken all the risk, I am able to sell this land 
at 600/. an acre, will any increment duty be 
payable?” The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
reply was, “That is value created through 
your own skill.” And Mr. Smethurst stated, 
“There is no outside or external circumstance 
that I know of that will tend to increase the 
value of this land from 300/. to 600/. an 
acre.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
replied, “ No; it is entirely due to your own 
skill and brains which you have put into it, 
and not a penny of increment duty will be 
payable.” But, whether intentionally or not, 
this suggestion of his does not correspond 
either with the Act or the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s utterances in the House of 
Commons. Furthermore, Mr. Smethurst no 
doubt purchased this land because it was 
close to the important and growing town of 
Rochdale, and if he succeeds in making a 
profit the Commissioners will probably not 
take Mr. Lloyd George's view, but will argue 
that the profit must be due in a large measure 
to the community surrounding Rochdale and 
the possibility of extension of the town. 

Let us, then, look more closely into the 
Finance Act itself. First of all, the Act 
does not say a word about any allowance for 
brains, skill, etc. It does not even allow 
interest upon the money expended, but only a 
small margin of 10 per cent. upon the original 
site value, which has to cover a variety of 
items. Secondly, the Act only allows for the 
deduction of that part of the total value 
proved to the Commissioners to be directly 
attributable to expenditure, etc. Therefore 
every separate assessment for increment duty 
as it arises will have to be fought upon the 
wording of the Act itself, and not upon 
statements made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at conferences of upon public 
platforms. According to the Act, increment 
value duty will be charged upon every 
separate transaction if the owner cannot prove 
that the whole of the increment is directly 
attributable to his expenditure, as distinct 
from the demands of the community. It is 
as if a man were to be held guilty unless he 
could prove himself innocent. : 

According to the Chancellor at his con- 
ference, the ition is as follows :—That 
value created by expenditure, skill, brains, 
etc., on the part of an owner 1s to be exempt 
from the tax ; but, according to the Chancellor 
in the House of Commons, this word 
“ directly” was expressly put in to limit the 
amount which an owner might claim to be 
deducted. If we refer to the debates, we 
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find that he even doubted whether the words 
would include “ legal expenses” (see “ Parlia- 
mentary Debates,” Vol. 9, No. 118, col. 922). 
The confusion between Mr. Lloyd George’s 
own statements is ample evidence of the diffi- 
culty which must inevitably arise in every 
Case. 

As the result of a long conference with 
builders and those connected with the build- 
ing trade, 1 am asked by my Committee to 
urge emphatically that the trade ought not to 
be put in the position of having to fight the 
Government on every transaction in order to 
ascertain how much of the increased value is 
directly attributable to expenditure, etc., and 
how much is due to the community. The 
whole thing is impossible, unworkable, and 
ruinous in the cost of application, and if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer really desires to 
reassure builders there must at least be 
amendments to the Act exempting al] land in 
the course of active development and all land 
wena Me specially for building, and which is 
eing developed at a sufficient pace to meet 
the requirements of the particular district, 
and, further, providing that no part of a 
single venture should be taxed without refer 
ence to the result of the whole. Even these 
amendments would not remove the hardships 
incident to the case of a builder who develops 
several estates simultaneously, and who, while 
making a profit on one or two transactions, 
makes no profit, and possibly even a loss, on 
the total results of the year’s trading. It is 
also useless to ignore the difficulty in finding 
mortgagors and purchasers, owing to the land 
having been made the subject of attack. 
These are questions which have to be fought 
if the activity in the building and allied 
trades is to be revived and capital again 
freely utilised in providing the much-needed 
wages for workers and supply of building 
materials. Vague assurances and contra- 
dictory statements by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are obviously insufficient. The 
Act itself must be rectified at the earliest 
possible moment, before more mischief is done 
to those who are dependent on the trade, 
either as employers or as employed, for their 
livelihood. EDWIN EVaNs, 

Chairman of the Building and 
Allied Trades Committee of 
the Land Union 





Cheap Cottages in Provincial Towns. 

Srr,—Caa any of your readers inform me 
why speculative builders hug London so much 
(which is overbuilt) when in many pro- 
vincial towns comparative scarcity exists, 
and far better prices are realised more 
promptly? It is possible to purchase really 
nice semi-detached villas, with decent gardens, 
fitted with latest improvements, in London 
for 400/. But in many towns it is impossible, 
and a real scarcity prevails Here, in Bed- 
ford, one could only purchase a mean cottage 
in rows at that figure. with yards not above 
9 ft. square. As the subject is of interest to 
your readers they may be able to assign the 
reason for it. London is much overbuilt; 
many other places have not sufficient housing 
accommodation. W. Ferevsson Munro. 

Bedford. 


A Warning. 

Srr,—May I be permitted to take advantage 
of your pages to warn members of the survey- 
ing and allied professions against giving 
pecuniary assistance to persons, unknown to 
them, who describe themselves as Fellows of 
the Surveyors’ Institution? Such applicants 
should be referred to the Benevolent Fund of 
the Institution, 13, Great George-street, S.W., 
which has been established for the purpose of 
relieving authenticated cases of distress among 
members or their families. 

My apology for troubling you with this 
letter must be that several cases have come to 
my knowledge where members of the Institu- 
tion have been victimised. A. GoppaRD, 

Secretary, Surveyors’ Institution. 


—_—---—__ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Tue Cuurcues or Surrey (County Churches 
Series). By J. Morris, B.A. Pp. 200. 
(George Allen & Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Tue Cuvurcnes oF Norrotk (County Churches 


Series). Vols. 1 and 2. By J. Charles Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A. (George Allen & Sons. 3s. net 
per vol.) 


Otp Enciish Hovses or Atms. By Sidney 
Heath. Pp. 148. (Francis Griffiths. 2s. net.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—ALl communications with respect to li 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other enahusively 
business matters should be addressed to “ THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
com munications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; aud the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, ae. manuscripta, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

Ail drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
siderati.n should bear the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 

Any comission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for gage ser is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance, 

N.b.—Llustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any im,ortant architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formaily asked for or not. 


meee eran 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIREC! 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
6t the prepaid rete of 19%. rer annum, with delivery by Friday 
Mornng’s Pest in London and its suburbs. 

To Canada, post-free, 2is. 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 
burope, Am-nea, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
@te., Mis. per annum. 

Remiviances ( ayabie to J. MORGAN} should be addressed to 
Tbe Puviieher THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 


——_—-—_o<-_e——_——— 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28. 

Birmingham Architectural Association. — Mr. E. F. 
Revnolds on ‘* The Renai-sance.” 6.45 p.m, 

Giasgow Technical College Architectural Crajfismen's 
Society.—Protessor C. Gourlay, B.8c., on “Elementary 
aod Advanced Building.” Illustrated. 8 pm, 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr, E. J. Steegmann on Exmentary Science : Physies, 
Chemistry”"—VI. 7 p.m 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 31. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers) .— 
Mr. W. C. Tyndale, M.Inst.C.E., on “ Caleulativns, 
Measurements, and Plans and Sections,” 7 p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert een 
Mr, Banister Fletcher on “ Komanesque Architecture in 
North and South Italy and Sicily.” 5 p.m, 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 1. 
: Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Lectures on Practical 
Sanitary Seience and Engineering).—Mr. A. J, Martin, 
M.lost.C,E..on “Sewage Disposal.” 7 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lecturee for Sanitary Officers) .— 
_ Henry Adams, M.Jnst.C,E.,0n ‘ Building Materials,” 

p.m. 

Unwersity of London (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on *‘ Persian Architectare: Palaces of Darius 
X rxes, and the Lycian Tombs.” 4,30 p.m. 

Institution of Cwwil Engineers. — Address by Mr, 
Alexander Siemens, President, and presentation of 
medals and prizes awarded by the Council. Keception 
by the President in the library after the meeting. 8 p.m, 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2. 

Royal Sanitary I natitute ( Lectures for Sanitary Officers) ~ 
Mr, Heary Adams, M.Inst.C.E.,on “ Building i oe a 
Local Physical Conditions.” 7 p.m. 

Royas Archeological Institute.—M, G. C. Drace on 
“The Amphisbaena and its Connexions in Ecclesiastical 
Ar a Architecture.” With lantern illustrations, 

1D, 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution, ~ 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. — 


a THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 
niversily of London, University College (The C - 
ters’ Company University Lectures on pre along ae 
J. A. Gotch on * English Domestic Work”—Il, 6 pm, 
wey Santiory Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers), 
. He ams, M.Inst.C.E., on“ Bui F ’ 
and oe Plasalog.” . “+ uilding Construciivn 
arpenters’ Company, Carpenters’ Hail, E.C, (Lect 
Se eS Pra, Contain) oie hy 
tinciples o; ulating A ids : 
Acts of Parliament, Bylaws.”’ ea. —e 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 
Royal Sanitary Institute ( Lectus ee for Sanit 
Sanitary Officers) .— 
w , ' 
Tn. C, Tyndaie, M.lost.C,£,, 0. * Sanitary App.iaaces,’’ 
)niversity of London (I.ectures on Advanced Rngi i 
at the Institution of Civil Engincers, Great Gempoetrant 


S.W.).—Mr. W,-D “ * 
is an. ann on “ Reinforced Conerete —I, 


THE BUILDER. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of October 27, 1860. 


Diploma Question. 

At a meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society on the 17th inst. the principal business 
was the discussion of several propositions 
contained in a circular caved from the 
secretary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, in which it was stated that it has 
now become an established rule, both with 
the Government authorities and with the 
heads of the learned professions, that candi- 
dates entering into any branch of the public 
service should undergo an examination to 
test their capabilities, and recommending 
that architects in future should undergo 
a voluntary examination in mathematics, 
land surveying, mensuration, geology. 
ordinary construction and materials, sty 
of architecture, history of architecture, juris- 
prudence, the Building Act, sanitary require- 
ments, the theory of the beautiful, languages, 
etc. Mr. Boult was of opinion that archi- 
tects should go through some ordeal before 
they were allowed to practise ; and ultimately 
he hoped that, before an architect could com- 
mence in his profession, he would have to 
receive a diploma of his fitness, the same 
as the doctor or the lawyer. 


oy 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 





Prospects for Architects’ Assistants in 
Australia. 

Str,—Will any of your readers kindly 
inform me as to the prospects of an architect's 
assistant in Australia? Also if any other 
country offers brighter prospects’? I ume 
it would be useless anyone in the building 
trade going to Canada till the spring. 

AN OLD READER. 





Blooming of Varnish. 

Sirn,—I am writing to ask if any of your 
correspondents can suggest the cause and give 
me a remedy for the blooming of varnish. 

In two houses I have decorated within the 
last twelve months the staircase wallpaper 
has bloomed, although the same varnish, used 
in exactly the same way in other houses, has 
not done so. 

In one particular house the varnish on new 
grained work on the staircase and in several 
rooms has also bloomed, and the varnish was 
supplied by another manufacturer. 

{ shall esteem it a great favour if you can 
help me in this matter, as the manufacturers 
cannot give me a éatisfactory explanation of 
this. G. W. CLARKE. 
A Builder's Liability - to District Surveyor’s 

ees. 

Str,—I am much obliged to “ Spa” for his 
reply to ours, but it does not answer the 
question we asked, viz.:—“Is a District 
Surveyor entitled to a fee if we take down 
an old wooden post and erect an iron column 
in its place? ” x 

Spiral Pillars. 

Srr,—Will you allow me to thank your 
correspondents for their courtesy m pointing 
out many instances where these pillars are 
found, and for the correction that, on the east 
side of the south transept of Durham Cathe- 
dral, there is only one spiral pillar, not two? 

The following examples have since come to 
my notice :-— 

South Brent Church ‘Brent Knoll), 
Somersetshire—one small spiral shaft attached 
to the east wall of north aisle. 

Iffley Church, Oxfordshire—two spiral 
shafts supporting font. (Parker's Glossa -) 
ak pet Prior’s door at the 

srth-east angle of the cloisters i 
shaft. (The Builder, April 2, 1880, p. S68.) 

The last is an interestin example, as the 
Spiral is continued above the capital, around 
the arch to the keystone, and reversed on the 
other side of it, thus giving right and left 
ger 

at on the right-hand side 
Sprang from the capital of santior poral 
shaft, which is now hidden by the addition of 
later masonry. 
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The continuation of the spira| 


_ 0 around th 

arch suggests the origin of the cable mouldin, 
If the pillar in Clyst St. Geonge Pars 
Church, ire, which is modem. \ 


excluded, as well as the Prentice ilar jn 


Rosslyn l—of which chapel, by; 
1450, it hag remarked that it ti 
the solidity of the Norman with the miny; 
decorations of the Perpendicular style—then 
the remaining examples, or the great’ majority 
of them, appear to be of genuine Norman 
workmanship, and tend to support the con. 
clusion that a spiral pillar in British archi. 
a is a cet — . 
tis very generally allowed that our churc 
are based the same plan as the Te 
nacle and Temple, with this difference—for 
which reasons have been given clsewhere—that, 
while the most holy place was to the west in 
the Tabernacle and Temple, the sanctuary, 
which corresponds to it in our churches, is 
towards the east. The Normans were great 
builders of cathedral and other churches, 

In William I. Charter of the Liberties of 
St. Martin’s the Great ocour these significant 
words :—“‘In example of Moses, who built 
the Tabernacle, and of Solomon, who built the 
Temple.” 

It is thought that there were spiral pillars 
in the Se for in the Mosque El-Aksa, at 
the south end of the Haram area, are pillars 
of marble, spirally treated, which are said to 
have been taken from the Jewish Temple; and 
Raphael must have held the same view, for in 
one of his great cartoons—healing the sick 
man in the Temple—the columns are drawn 
as spiral ones. 

The suggestion, therefore, is that the spiral 
shaft, like the ground plan of the building in 
which it is found, is of Eastern origin, and 
that the Normans, in following the general 
arrangement of the Tabernacle and Temple in 
building their churches, introduced im detail 
other of their features also, and that the 
spiral pillar is one of these. 

J. Hoventon Spencer. 

Z'aunton, October 22. 





Cement Concrete for Barns. 

Sr1r,—In reply to the inquiry in your last 
issue as to cement concrete for barns, I have 
had some experience in rendering Portland 
cement adhesive to bituminous or other 
smooth non-absorbent materials, like iron 
steel, glass, etc. Portland cement neat, oF 
mixed with sandstone grit, is not reliavie 
when applied in the ordinary way of plaster 
ing snl sunaeie work. If required that the 
asphalt should remain, mix about one 0! 
lute clay to two or three (more or less) of the 
neat Portland cement ; give the asphalt a thin 
coat, gauged soft, and lay the concrete over 
this as required; otherwise whiting can 
used in like proportion, or an equal part 0! 
gum dextrine. ither of these or lime putt) 
will form a good body when about 10 per 


cent. is added to the cement. 
E. Hari Rosstys. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Chicago. 

UR illustrations this week a 
entirely devoted to the fine draw 
ings shown at the [xhibition ™ 
Burlington House in connexion 





with the recent Town Plann” Conference, 
and are referred to in our lea article. 
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Cogswell. 
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It is very generally allowed that our churches 
are based upon the same plan as the Taber. 
le and Temple, with this difference—for 
which reasons have been given elsewhere—tha 
while the most holy place was to the west in 
the Tabernacle and Temple, the ; 
which corresponds to it in our churches 
towards the east. The Normans were great 
builders of cathedral and other churches. 
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taphae] must have held the same view, for in 
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man in the Temple—the columns are draw 
as spiral ones. 

The suggestion, therefore, is that the spird 
shaft, like the ground plan of the building in 
which it is found, is of Eastern origin, and 
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building now being constructed 


N the new 
for the headquarters of the Young 


Men's ( 


‘hristian Association, from the 


designs of Mr. Rowland Plumbe, reinforced 


concrete pl iN 


s an important part, and has 


been e , : . 
eh employed for the solution of various 
‘ructural problems of considerable magnitude 


and by no m: 


‘ans free from difficulty. 


General Description of Building. 


The buildis 
Some 33.000 
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ind Caroline-street. 


litrance, 


Very oe 
try £enera!]}\ 


thodern architecture, 


ig occupies an island site of 
sq. ft, bounded by Great 
Bedford-avenue, Tottenham 
The fagade 
sell-street, 218 ft. long, contains 
in that on Bedford- 
the length of 225 ft., is the 
nce to the restaurant, the 


‘ curt-road frontage, 106 ft. 9 in. 


cess to a series of shops, and 
ne-street front, 148 ft. 10 in. 
neces to two halls for meetings 
s of the building. 
to the elevation (Fig. 1) 
noticed that the basement 
nd the building line, and 
‘ie fifth story a tower at 
lottenham Court-road and 
street rises to the height of 
© level of the basement floor. 
re is nothing showing the 
ic remarkable methods of con- 


»'el in the interior, the facades 


ith stone. As the drawings 
‘ec, the building is not one of 
voncrete skeleton class merely 
ssonry, but rather is a combi- 
onry with reinforced concrete, 
crial taking the duties hitherte 
assigned to structural steel- 
Thus we 
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The Y.M.C.A. Headquarters. Fig. 1. 


find reinforced concrete columns, beams, 
and wall lintels forming the backbone of 
masonry features, and bearing a large pro- 
portion of the loads to be supported, yet 
without involving any noticeable departure 
from the familiar aspect of masonry. Never- 
theless, in some important respects rein- 
forced concrete is exclusively adopted, as in 
floor, roof, gallery stairway, and swimming- 
bath construction, and in the form of 
exceptionally large girders. 

Our readers are so familiar with column, 
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THE Y.M.C.A. BUILDING. 


beam, and floor design in reinforced concrete 
that it would be quite superfluous to make 
more than passing reference to such details, 
and for this reason we confine attention to 
structural features of special interest. 


Long-Span Arched Beams. 


Fig. 2 contains details of a typical arched 
beam in the gymnasium on the ground floor. 
This beam, with the clear span of 48 ft. 9 in., 
is 6 ft. deep at the springings and 2 ft. 2 in. 
deep at the crown by 12 in. wide throughout. 
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Fig. 2. 


SECTION ON LINE D-D. 








SECTION ON LINE E-E. 


Arched Beam in Gymnasium. 
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In order to reduce weight the spandrels are 
pierced by two openings as shown. All 
members of this type are designed as T-beams 
tixed at the ends. The floor slab, being 
continuous and reinforced in two directions, 
as well as being stiffened by secondary beams 
at intervals of 8 ft. apart, constitutes an 
efficient compression flange 5 in. thick, 
while the condition of fixity is amply secured 
by the monolithic connexion of the concrete 
in the beams and the supporting columns, 
and also by the anchorage of the tension and 
compression bars as represented in the 
drawing. The “main reinforcement of the 
beam consists of nine tension and nine 
compression bars, the former curved to suit 
the profile of the soffit and the latter carried 
along the top within the thickness of the 
floor slab. Auxiliary longitudinal reinforce- 
ment is provided above and below the 
openings pierced in the branches of the beam, 








HALF HORIZONTAL SECTION 


Fig. 3. Beam over Gymnasium. 


and in addition there are vertical and diagonal 
bars analogous to the web members of a lattice 
girder. 

The main reinforcement is supplemented 
also by two series of U-shaped stirrups com- 
posed of hoop steel, these details of the web 
reinforcement being disposed at angles most 
suitable for offering resistance to shearing 
stresses and tensile stress on diagonal 
planes. 

Each of the supporting columns is rein- 
forced by six longitudinal bars tied at inter- 
vals of 4 in. apart vertically by steel links 
in groups of four, so as to brace the longitu- 
dinal bars in every direction. The object 
of bracing in this manner is partly to keep 
the main bars up to their work and partly 
to increase the compressive resistance of 
the concrete by restraining its tendency 
to lateral expansion when under the influence 
of axial and vertical loads. In the enlarged 





Constructing Beam over Gymnasium. 
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section on line D D it will be noticed that 
eight additional bars are indicated. Four 
of these are extra bars to stiffen the column 
and beam connexion, two are diagonals 
prolonged from the beam web, and two ar 
verticals in the beam web. It will also be 
observed that in the column and beam 
connexion, horizontal U-shaped sturup: 
are substituted for the lateral ties employed 
elsewhere in the column. 
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Fig. 5. Plan of Gallery. 
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Fig. 6. 


beam similar to that shown in Fig. 2, and 
the web consists of a vertical slab with 
stiffeners designed like columns, while two 
series of diagonal bars are embedded in the 
concrete as reinforcement on either side of 
the two openings provided for intercom- 
munication. The slab is also reinforced 
by two series of thin rods, constituting a 
complete network near each surface, of 
which Fig. 4 is a view during construction, 
has to carry exceedingly heavy distributed 
and concentrated loads, and is a useful 
illustration of the convenient way in which 
reinforced concrete can be applied to provide 
exceptional resistance wilow involving 
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SECTION A.A. 
Half Longitudinal Section of Beam G. 


transverse beam G, with the clear span of 
48 ft. 9 in., thereafter projecting as canti- 
levers, the beams joining up with the two 
side wings of the gallery, and the other two 
ending beneath the curved balustrade along 
the front. The two side wings of the gallery 
are cantilevers, each carried by four canti- 
lever beams The structural members of 
the gallery are monolithic throughout, and 
the reinforcing bars are interlaced and inter- 
anchored so that the construction is capable 
of acting as a single unit, an important 
advantage thereby secured being the avoid- 
ance of columns in the hall below. 

Fig. 6 is a half longitudinal section of beam 
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members of ungainly proportions in posi- 
tions where they would be architecturally 
objectionable. 


Gallery Construction in Great Hall. 


Another series of interesting structural 
details is furnished by the gallery construc- 
Yon in the Great Hall. ; 

Fig. 5 is a general plan of the gallery 
Viewed from beneath. e upper end of the 
fallety between the two lower columns is 
cried by the deep truss illustrated in Fig. 3, 
1 Tectangular portion being built upon four 
walanced cantilever beams. These beams are 
maslithic with the truss at the lower end, 
- at the dis: ince of 10 ft. 4 in. from the truss 

Y Teeeive intermediate support from a 




















Fig. 9, Section of Side Gallery. 











Sections of Gallery Cantilevers. 
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G, where the positions and dimensions of the 
cantilever beams are clearly indicated. Figs. 
7 and 8 are sections of beams crossin: 
G, and Fig. 9 is a section illustrating the 
construction of the two gallery wings 
carried by the cantilevers. 

These drawings are self-explanatory, and 
no detailed comment is necessary. 


Circular Staircase in Entrance Hall. 


The grand circular staircase is close to the 
main entrance in Great Russell-street, the 
meee inside and beneath the stairs being 
the entrance hall. Fig. 10 is a half plan, 
representing the left-hand stairway in plan, 
cross-sections on the lines V V_ and 
U U_ respectively, and a _ longitudinal 
section on the curved line S S. [t will be 
noticed that the whole of the construction 
is in reinforced concrete, the stairs taking 
bearing on transverse beams, which are 
carried partly by masonry walls and partly 
by reinfo concrete columns. The curved 
beams under the stairs have been added 
merely for decorative purposes. The con- 
tinuous slab forming the soffit of the stairway, 
and upon which the treads are moulded, is 
6 in. thick, strongly reinforced by steel rods 
at intervals of 4 in. apart. This slab receives 
intermediate transverse support from various 
beams, such as those lettered C, D, and E on 
the drawings. Fig. 11 is from a photograph 
taken during the construction of the staircase. 


Swimming-Bath Construction. 


As a final example we give some 
details of the swimming-bath construction 
beneath the large hall. A general plan of 
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Fig. 10. Grand Staircase. 
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THE BUILDER. 








Fig. 11. 


the bath, together with elevations of the 
walls, will be found in Fig. 12. The walls 
and bottom of the bath are only 5 in. thick, 
but are stiffened at intervals of 6 ft. 6 in. by 
vertical counterforts, while at each of the 
four corners there is a suitable buttress. 
At the bottom the wails merge into an 
extended footing, and at the top the thick- 
ness is increased so as to provide for con- 
nexion with the surrounding floor construc- 
tion. Full details ot the walls, counterforts, 
buttresses, and footings are given in Fig. 13, 
where the arrangement of the reinforcing bars 
and stirrups is also shown. 

This important building, of which only a 





Constructing Grand Staircase. 


few of the many interesting features have 
been briefly described in the present article, 
serves to demonstrate the valuable aid offered 
to the architect by reinforced concrete -for 
the solution of difficult structural problems. 

The work is being executed to the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe, for whom details of the 
reinforced concrete were prepared by Messrs. 
L.. G. Mouchel & Partners, in accordance 
with the Hennebique system. 

The general contractors are Messrs. John 
Greenwood, Ltd., and Messrs. Holloway Bros., 
Ltd., are contractors for the reinforced 
concrete construction. 
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TRANSVERSE SECTION 


Fig. 12. Swimming Bath. 
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GLASGOW WATERWORKs 
EXTENSION. 


By the addition of Loch Arklet to the 
existing catchment basin of Loch Katrine 
Glasgow will presently secure an extra supply 
of 10 million gallons of water per day, bringin, 
up the total daily volume to 75. million 
~~ a rd Parliament in 189; 
the project a rovides for raising “el 
of Lock. hee is <aoheam 

The present area of Loch Arklet is about 29 
acres, but by means of a dam at the western 
end this area will be more than doubled, and 
the flow reversed so as to discharge into 
Loch Katrine instead of towards Loch 
Lomond. The dam now under construction 
is of concrete faced with freestone ashlar. 
It is 1,100 ft. long by 34 ft. thick at ground 
level, and 12 ft. thick at the crest, 4 
granite-faced overflow weir 200 ft. long will 
be constructed, as well as two culverts for the 
compensation water mains. At the east 
end of the lock are the outlet basin and the 
commencement of the aqueduct tunnel 
through which water will be conveyed to 
Loch Katrine. The tunnel will be 840 yds 
long, with the internal dimensions of 1] ft. 
high by 12 ft. wide. The works are being 
carried out by Messrs. Charles Brand 4 Son, 
of Glasgow, to the designs and under the 
supervision of Mr. J. R. Sutherland, 
M.Inst.C.E., the Glasgow Waterworks 
Engineer. The accompanying plan and 
section will aid the reader to grasp the main 
idea of the project. 

Various interesting features characterise the 
contractors’ methods for the execution of the 
new works. Chief among these is the hydro- 
electric power installation provided for 
operating all machinery employed, including 
stone crushers, derrick cranes, pumps, al 
compressors, an aerial ropeway, and other 
labour-saving appliances. After careful 
surveys it was decided to tap the Arklet 
Water about a mile inland from Loch 
Lomond and to convey the water in 21-0. 
diameter pipes to a point 310 ft. above the 
level of that loch and immediately above 
the site of the temporary jetty, close to 
which is the power-house. From the point 
mentioned the water is delivered to the power: 
house in 16-in. drain-pipes connected with 
two 135 brake horse-power pelton water 
wheels driving two direct current dynamos, 
each of 80 kilowatts capacity. The curren! 
so generated is transmitted at the pressur 
of 550 volts to the works at the dam 4 
tunnel, as well as to the aeria! ropeway shown 
on the plan. Thedistance of the tunnel from 
the power-house is nearly 6 miles. a te 

Being situated high among the hills, 
new works are very inaccessible so far a8 
ordinary means of transport are concern 


Consequently the contractors = in 
xs H aerial ropeway 0€ 
establish an k Loch Lomo 


temporary jetty built on . 
ond Ue site Of the new dam, & oequenel vs 
1} miles. At the highest pot the rope nd 
reaches the elevation of 5) {t. above a 
level of the loch and descen'- eer 
Arklet Valley. Materials «1 Oe ropes) 
the jetty in skips running &”' : t hele 
and operated by an electric | .0'0r © a tase 
horse-power, capable of tra) orting Fe 

per hour in single loads of ~ ‘ns e a ia 
materials for constructing, the + nd 
had to be hauled up the mountain * rit 
hand labour, steel standar' with yor 
foundations had to be er<‘ed at 


‘ sary 
intervals, and in some place: ¢ wah The 
to blast away projecting led; pee ied 


ropeway comprises two the 
par a by brackets proj ae Lange 
top of latticed steel stancards, and the 


forming the track for loaded ~~ oe 
other conveying empty skips 
jetty. ak wd 


Each cable is anchored at tive 1 ow whith 
at the dam is passed over 4 pulley weigh 
the end is provided with @ a a 
serving the purpose of keept'¢ es“ ving te 
along its entire . dal ing 
skips an ‘efidiess ‘cable is prov'™” 
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Fig. 13. Y.M.C.A. Headquarters. Details of Swimming Bath. 


around a driving drum at one end of the rope- 
way and over a tension drum at the other 
end. The skips are fitted with specially- 
designed grips, which automatically engage 
the moving rope as it leaves the jetty station 
and release their hold on reaching the dam. 
This method of transport has proved in every 
way satisfactory, and we understand that 
the economy secured has fully justified the 
considerable outlay incurred by the con- 
tractors in the construction of the ropeway. 


In order to provide for the 
The Gatun discharge of surplus water 
Dam Regu- from the large reservoir to be 
lator: Panama formed by the Gatun Dam 
Canal. on the Panama Canal, a 
regulating weir of consider- 
able magni‘ude is necessary. This work as 
designed will consist of an arched dam, with 
the length of 760 ft. at the top, divided into 
tourteen bays, each with the clear length of 
45 ft. and closed by a Stoney-type sluice-gate. 
The solid part of the regulator will be of 
curved cross section, so that the water may 
follow the surface; the piers between the 
bays will extend upwards sufficiently to 
permit the sluice-gates to be raised to. the 
required height, and above them will be the 
customary cangway. The general features of 
the regulator are represented in. the plan 
reproduced n this page. 


On the reservoir side the regulator will be 
provided with a concrete apron and. slopes 
between the flanking walls, and further pro- 


523 


charge into a channel 285 ft. wide formed by 
two concrete walls and a floor or talus in 
continuation of the weir. : 

From records of the river discharges for 
the past twenty years it was estimated by 
the engineers of the Canal Commission that 
provision would have to be made for dealing 
witha flow of at least 140,000 cubic ft. per 
second, when the river is at normal level. 

As. the fina] design does not provide for a 
basin of water to check the velocity of water 
due to the difference of leveis, it was con- 
sidered essential to introduce a series of baffle 
piers to break up and check the velocity of 
the outflow, the proposed arrangement of the 
piers being indicated on the plan. 

With the object of determining by direct 
experiment the efficiency of the baffle piers 
and obtaining reliable data as to the requisite 
depth of the outflow channei, a model of the 
regulator was constructed to the scale of 3 in. 
to the foot. As this structure made the weir 
24 ft. long and the discharge channel about 
9 ft.. wide, it was in reality a thoroughly 
practical regulator, although, of course, 
simply a model of the important work under 
consideration. The curved portion was built 
of concrete, with timber piers and sluice-gates, 
the same material being also used in con- 
structing the aprons, as well as the walls and 
floor of the outflow channel. The baftie piers 
consisted of timber blocks,.so that they could 
be screwed to the floor in various positions 
for experimental purposes. 

Three series of measurements were made 
(1) with all baffles in place, as shown in the 
plan, (2) with only the up-stream baffles, 
(3) without baffles. 

The first set of experiments gave measure- 
ments - generally confirming all the original 
computations, the second set showed more 
disturbance of the water and greater mean 
velocity, and the third set showed that with- 
out baffles an undesirably high wave was 
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Gatun Regulator, Panama Canal. 


tection will be furnished by the stone pitched 
banks on either side. 
On the other side the regulator will dis- 
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formed below the weir, with further increased 
mean velocity. 

The investigation fully justifies the employ- 
ment of baffle piers in the manner intended, 
and also gives an assurance that the regulator 
as designed will answer its intended purpose 
in a satisfactory manner. 





Ow1nc to the unpopular 

Artesian Wells method of levying water 
in London. rates upon the rateable value 
of business and other pre- 

mises, where comparatively little water is 
used, a good many deep artesian wells have 
been sunk in the metropolis during recent 
years. Providing the building to be supplied 
is rated at 2, . Or more per annum, the 
cost of an artesian well ought to be recouped 
within five or six years, and water afterwards 
obtained without any expense beyond the 
smal] annual amount necessary for keeping 
the well plant in working order. Conse- 
quently it is reasonable to expect a saving of 
tully 60 r cent. on the charges. made by the 
Water so Of course, it must not be 
forgotten that the underground water-level in 
the chalk is gradualiy falling at. the rate of 
about 2 ft. a year, and if this subsidence 
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Section of Artesian Wells, London. 


continues many private wells will cease 
to be effective in course of time. The 
accompanying section contains four sections 
of typical wells, showing the present 
level of the underground water and the 
level that will probably be reached in the 
year 2000. In connexion with this point it 
should be noted that, as the immense under- 
ground lake beneath the metropolis finds a 
natural outlet into the sea by springs, the 
time may come when further discharge into 
the sea wil! cease, and the water-level will be 
governed solely by conditions of supply and 
demand. Therefore, looking at things all 
round, there seems to be no reason for dis- 
continuing the present movement in favour 
of well-sinking in London. 


THIs important work, which 
The Belfast has been under construction 
Graving Dock. for seven years, is 850 ft. 
long, and by placing the 
caisson against an outer stop the total avail- 
able length of 886 ft. 6 in. is secured. The 
width of the entrance is 96 ft., and the width 
at floor-level 100 ft., while the width at quay- 
level is 128 ft. The dock provides the water 
depth of 37 ft. 3 in. at high water of ordinary 
spring tides, the floor being 43 ft. 6 in. below 
quay-level. Three sets of pumping-engines 
have been installed for emptying the dock, 
an operation which can be performed in about 
100 minutes and involving the removal of 
twenty-three million gallons of water. The 
mechanical equipment includes three 30-ton 
and two 1l-ton capstans worked by hydraulic 
power. Tests have recently been made to 
ascertain the water-tightness of the work on 
behalf of the Belfast Harbour Commissioners. 
The results proved entirely satisfactory, and 
it is hoped that the dock will be ready for 
use very shortly. 


SINCE May, 1899, the northern 
The Albe- and southern sections of the 
marle Sound Norfolk and Southern Rail 
Viaduct: way in North Carolina have 
Timber Trestle been connected by a train 
Five Miles ferzy across Albemarle Sound 
Long. at a point where the distance 
between the terminal stations 
of Mackay’s Ferry and Edenton is about 
8 miles. Owing to increased traffic, the 
company had to decide between the provision 
of a second ferry boat and the construction 
of a permanent crossing. The acceptance of 
the latter alternative has resulted in the 
timber viaduct herein briefly described. 
Fig. 1 shows part of Albemarle Sound and 
the positions of the railway-lines on either 
side. By continuing the northern lines south- 
ward to Hornblower’s Point and making a 
short extension of the southern lines, the 


length of the projected viaduct was reduced 
to 5 miles. For nearly 20,000 ft. of its length 
the viaduct is in water 21 ft. deep, the bottom 
being of sand, clay, and mud, generally 
affording good bearing for piles of moderate 
length, although at some points exceptional 
length was necessary. 





Plan of Albemarle Sound Viaduct. 


requirements of the War Department, movable 
spans have been provided at the two main 
navigation channels, one of 140 ft. wide at 
the north channel and two of 35 ft. wide at 
the south channel. Five openings 35 ft. wide 
with the clear headway of 12 ft. have also 
been provided for motor-boate and other 
small craft. 

The main portion of the viaduct is a timber 
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trestle, with bents comprising gj Bee | 

Fig. 9 dividing the stru teas sa $e 
12 ft. 6 in. centre to centre. jn shallow w, , 
only four piles are used in each ‘clogs 
represented in Fig. 3. At the north rele: 
there is a Scherzer rolling-litt span of 182 t 
from centre to centre of the masonry pien 
and the south channel has 4 plate-ginie 
— 94 ft. long from end to end avi : 
two 355-ft. © Ee Scitis. 

Details of the trestle construction are y 
clearly shown in Figs. 2 and 3 that no 
description is needed. We may, however 
int out that the refuge platforms occur at 
intervals of 1,000 ft. along the viaduct, 

All the piles used were of cypress or long. 
leaf pine, varying in length from 55 i to 
97 ft., the diameter being 12 in. at 8 ft. heloy 
the top and 7 in. at the toe. The piles were 
driven from 20 ft. to 60 ft. into the bottom 
of the sound, and their bearing power was 
estimated at from 16 to 20 tons each. 

Piers carrying the 35-ft. girder spans were 
built of two eight-pile bents spaced 5 ft. 
apart centre to centre. ‘Ihe piers for the 
rolling-lift ~ op are of mass concrete founded 
on piles. The centre pier for the swing span 
over the south channel is a circular concrete 
structure of 15 ft. 6 in. diameter reinforced 
by corrugated-steel bars, the end piers for 
the same — each being built of three eight 
pile bents braced together. 

This important work was designed by Mr. 
F. L. Nicholson, chief engineer to the railway 
company, with Mr. J. E. Greiner as consult: 
ing engineer. The illustrations and_ par. 
ticulars in this article are based upon an 
illustrated account published in the Enginer;. 
ing News. 

The viaduct was opened for traffic early 
this year, and has effected a very considerable 
saving of time, while obviating the expense 
previously necessary for operation of the train 


ferry. 


In Angust, 1907, we de 
Further scribed the manner in which 
Vagaries of the Colorado River bunt 
the Colorado through its banks and poured 
River. immense volumes of water 
down the Imperial Valley, 
with the effect of creating an inland lake of 
vast extent in the basin known as the Salton 
After repeated. failures and by dint o! 
prodigious efforts the break was finally closed 
and the obstinate river forced to resume It 
proper channel. Since then this capriceus 
stream has continued ‘in the endeavour to find 
out new and undesirable channels. To-day 
there is reason for tearing that, instead of 
being flooded out, the inhabitants o! - 
Imperial Valley may suffer lack of — “ 
irrigation purposes. The river bed has | mer 
scoured away to such extent that water wou 
not enter the intake canal unless a tempor’) 
dam had been constructed in February wa 
and fear is expressed that with —— 
summer flow this expedient may cease 10 : 
efficient. Moreover, the quantity - . 
deposited in the canal appears t© be _ 
beyond the capacity of dyed gers. _ we 
to experts, the only effective remedy ( 
build @ permanent dam across the river @! © 
mouth of the intake. As ag ag 
Mexican territory, the matter 18 or iter 
one that can only be dealt with by 
national agreement. 









Figs. 2 & 3. Albemarle Sound Viaduct. 
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THE DESIGN OF PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 


sr Monday evening members of the 
Reet Club discussed the designs of public 
buildings, entertaining re. Sag =? sae 
architects. Mr. Banister Flete , Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, was 
nthe chair, Dr, J. Campbell McClure wag in 
the vice-chair, and _the chief : was or 
Henry Tanner, Principal Architect to his 
Majesty's Office of Works. 

Proposing the health of the club guest, the 
Chairman said that Sir Henry Tanner had 
had a very distinguished career. Born in 
1949, he was articled to Anthony Salvin, the 
designer and restorer of many mansions. In 
1871 he entered the Office of Works by open 
mpetition, and in 1882 he was appointed 
architect, having charge of _post-offices 
venerally, and cther buildings in the country. 
in 1894 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and in 189 
be was appointed Principal Architect of his 
Majesty's Office of Works. Since that time 
ne had been responsible for many important 
buildings. 


Sir Henry Tanner, ‘ 
in an address on ‘‘'The Design of Public 
Buildings,’ with special reference to the 
new General Post Office, called King 
Edward's Building, said that his connexion 
with the Office of Works had been 
incident with the extraordinary expansion 
of the Post Office beginning with the taking 
over of the Telegraphs in 1870, the intro- 
duction of the Parcel Post in 1882, and of the 
Telephones partially within recent years, to 
say nothing of the various increased facilities 
ofiered by the Post Office. | Consequently, 
buildings were now required giving much 
more extensive accommodation than was 
formerly the case. The problem involved in 
finding the requisite ce, therefore, was 
arising incessantly, and q@fforts had to be 
directed to meeting those deficiencies and to 
improve upon what had been done previously, 
both as regards convenient arrangement for the 
conduct of business and also external present- 
ment. In preparing plans of new public build- 
ings the chief points to be borne in mind were 
adaptation of the.internal arrangements for the 
special purposes for which the buildings were 
required. The scheme should be simple, for 
that quality generally produced the most satis- 
tutory and workable plan, while there should 
be no went of light in any part. Deficiency 
ot light led not only to want of cleanliness, 
but to inetticiency and expense. In towns it 
might ‘be difficult to obtain thoroughly 
adequate Jight, but with thought and care 
much might be effected in that direction, 
while glazed bricks and prismatic lights 


helped to improve matters. Where any con- 
‘iderable number of persons were employed 
the halls and corridors should be spacious, 


and the latter straight and direct. There 
should be ample staircase accommodation, 
although, h the extended use of lifts, 
‘iat might he less than formerly. The con- 
‘truction should be fire-resisting as far as 
possible, and the wall and floor surfaces 
should be capable of bein easily and readily 


cleaned, paint and tiles i g emplo ed for 
the former, and, by preference, w blocks 
ond mosai various forms, or tiles for the 
tors, The entrances and exits should be 


ample, and ‘hose parts visited by the public, 
“ich as the public office of a post office. 
should by sonably spacious, and should 


afford com! rtable accommodation. Sanita- 
“on must course, be perfect and up to 
late. ering works complicated the 
arrangeme buildings, The position of 
ie -_ be studied, heating pipes con- 
ae posed, while the wiring for 
sehting, and house télephones must 
tn - _ ‘ten, if internal a rance was 
With 1 satisfactory to the architect. 
oul to style, his preference had 
tect °° for some form of classical archi- 
hie ee ae French Renaissance, but 
i - i \rchitecture, as in other things, 
a ee and English Renaissance was 
Nothing ‘t\le largely followed as a basis. 
of build Os d = more suitable for the type 
md we oe consideration. Prospect 


Burnet hai ‘arely be considered, but Mr. 
Redford ‘c. with the aid of the Duke of 
meer: forr,.) Jortunate in having @ new 
dit tml opposite the centre of his 

“ns to the British Museum in Montague- 
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place, with a semicircular place in front. 
Referring to thé new General Post Office, 
Sir Henry said that the foundation-stone was 
laid by the late King Edward VII, in 1905, 
and from that event and the fact that the 
street, into which the main front faces was 
called King Edward-street after King 
Edward VI., he believed the building has 
been named King Edward's Building. That 
street was originally called Foulstinking or 
Chicken-lane. The works were not, however, 
commenced for some time, but early in 1906 
it was decided to construct the buildings of 
reinforced concrete. He was induced to 
recommend that course, having seen buildings 
erected for railway and dock companies. He 
anticipated a saving of some 60,0001. out of 
355,000/., and believed that that had been 
achieved. 1t was our largest post office, and 
it afforded him pleasure to think that he was 
able to adopt that new system of building on 
so large a scale. It might be of interest to 
mention that part of old London Wall was 
found upon the site in continuation of that 
which was discovered to the north of the 
Genera] Post Office North, and which he was 
enabled for the most part to preserve when 
that building was erected. In order, however, 
to form the lower floors of the new building 
the greater part of the wall on the site had 
to be removed, but the bastion at the western 
return of the wall had been cleared, and 
would be preserved for some time to come, a 
concrete enclosing wall and roof having been 
constructed, and an access formed so that 
peraons interested could inspect it. 


Mr. H. V. Lanchester 


contrasted the spirit with which we 
regarded our public buildings and that 
in which they were approached = on 
the Continent. Here, we devoted all our 
energies to the solution of practical and 
economic questions in the most efficient 
manner to the exclusion of any consideration 
as to the effect of architecture as a means of 
emotional expression. We were easily first 
in providing convenient buildings economically 
planned, but sadly lacking in the power of 
expressing, through the art of architecture, 
the feeling appropriate to the purpose of the 
building, whatever it might be, and for this 
reason but few of our modern works possessed 
those qualities that dominate the mind as a 
great work of art should do. 


Mr. Wake Cook 
said that, as an artist always trying to 
paint visions of future architectural plories, he 
was greatly interested in the subject. At 
the same time he deplored the sacrifice of use 
and convenience to mere picturesqueness, as 
in our Law Courts. But the value of beauty 
from the £. s. d. standpoint had dawned on 
the modern mind; and for the authcrities of 
any city like London, which was attracting 
increasing crowds of profitable visitors, to 
neglect any opportunity of beautifying the 
city was a sin aga‘nst good taste, good sense, 
and against monetary interests. Such a 
blunder, on a cclossal scale, had been com- 
mitted by the London County Council in its 
County Hall now building. The design 
was good enough for an ordinary street, but 
for a conspicuous site, facing a grand river, we 
needed an imposing pile that should have 
been the pride of London. What were they 
giving London? A long, low-lying, straight- 
backed building of the proportions of a coffin, 
presenting 725 ft. of practically unbroken 
roof. Across the river in hazy weather it 
would lock no more impressive than ware- 
houses or railway sheds. But the design was 
selected for its excellent planning. What did 
it give? Over two miles of dim ges or 
corridors, which would cost much for artificial 
lighting, as it was impossible to give them 
suffcient daylight except in summer. It would 
ive about 190 ge ee ogy on well- 
ike quadrangles, thus getting the minimum 
of light and sty, and they would be dismally 
depressing to health and spirits. Those 190 
rooms might have been the lightest, brightest, 
the most cheerful, and the — est = 
London, and at a great saving of cost, simply 
by being brought up to date, and doing to-day 
what we shall be doing ten or twenty years 
hence. The County Council was wisely 
averse from useless towers and excrescences, 
but why not useful and beautiful towers? 
With modern stone and stee! construction the 
whole of those inner rooms might have been 
put into a grander Victoria Tower, that would 
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have done for London what the Campanile 
did for Venice. We did not want sky-scrapers 
here, with gloomy cracks between them for 
streets. The early sky-scrapers were as 
p'cturesque as a pile of packing-cases, but a’ 
they rose heavenwards and towers 
their architectural possibilities were seen, and 


those Babel Towers were the grandest things - 


in the world. We did not want towers so 
high as the Singer’s top note, and we did 
net want them in narrow stieets; but when 
set back in the centre of blocks, or when 
facing parks or the river, and with space 
around, there was no sane reason why our 
builders should not star heavenwards. 


Dr. J. hnston Lavis 


said that, if they took the buildings 
of London and put them in such a 
way that they could properly be seen, he 
had no hesitation in zaserting that. they were 
unrivalled by the buildings of any city in 
the world. ‘The fault was that they 
unfortunately could not be seen. He pe 
however, with the last speaker in his criticism 
of the artistic features of the new London 
County Council buildings, and declared that 
Americans would spend a much longer holida 
in London if they had prettier things to look 
at. 


Mr. Romaine Walker 


remarked that in England the whole 
expression of the buildings was absolutely 
utilitarian. When he passed through a 
doorway of a modern public building he 
took off his hat—not to the architect, 
not to the grandeur of the building, but 
because he was afraid of knocking the top. 
In this country we did not appear to have any 
idea of the proportions of a doorway. Every- 
thing seemed to be small, while the first idea 
of buildings should be the glorification of the 
country. 


The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield 


complained that some town halls one 
met with in the country did not represent 
the importance of officia] life, and did 
not compare with the great old town 
halls of Shrewsbury, Abingdon, and King’s 
Lynn. The purpose of a building should 
proclaim ‘teelf, and speak with a living 
voice, as the buildings of Venice spoke to the 
tuned ear of Ruskin. He looked forward to 
the development of a true English style in 
public buildings. ’ 

Mr. Walter Emanuel and Canon Hammond 
also spoke, and 


Dr. McClure, 

roposing “The Chairman,” referred to 
Mr. Banister Fletcher's books, and said 
that his work indicated a combination 
of cultured imagination and __ practical 
efficiency, which would ensure continued 
growth in the excellence of his achievements. 
He (Dr. McClure) desired to protest against 
the dissociation of beauty and efficiency in 
hospital architecture 

The reply of the Chairman closed the 
proceedings. 
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SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


Tue following is part of the Presidential 
address by Mr. W. J. Hale, F.R.I.B.A., 
delivered on the 20th inst. to the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors :— 

“Mr. Vice-President, Gentlemen—Since 
our opening meeting last October the sugges- 
tions for regulating the planning of towns 
have been crystallised in the Housing and 
Town Planning Act of 1909, so that in future 
architects, surveyors, and builders must 
expect to be controlled to some extent in 
their work of laying out streets and in- the 
erection of buildings in new districts. It 
therefore seems fitting that some reference to 
this new legislation should be made in the 
Presidential address. 


Town Planning and the Finance Act. 


‘A town planning scheme may be made in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act; as 
respects any land which is in course of 
development cr appears likely to be used for 
building purposes, with the general object of 
securing proper sanitary conditions, amenity, 
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and convenience in connexion with the laying 
out and use of the land, and of any neighbour- 
ing lands.’ There are one or two important 
principles embodied in the Act which should 
be borne in mind. There is the recognition 
that, in the development of land, there may 
be unearned increment, or, on the other 
hand, unmerited decrement; the inclusion of 
the latter seems to be a new departure in 
legislation. 

It is possible that difficulties may arise on 
the point as to how far the authorised town 
planning scheme is responsible for the 
increased value, if, for instance, the surveyor 
for an estate makes a plan for the develop- 
ment of a portion of it, and that plan is 
embodied in the authorised scheme. 

You are all aware that the new Finance 
Act touches site value increment also, so that 
in future any land developed under a town 
planning scheme will be chargeable on two 
separate counts, half the increment value 
being payable under the Planning Act, and 
one-fifth of the remaining half payable under 
the Finance Act when the property is trans- 
ferred, the owner being left to rejoice in the 
remaining two-fifths of the original increment 
value ; this will no doubt be a great encourage- 
ment to owners to proceed rapidly with the 
cutting up of their finds into building plots ! 
But, after all, it is doubtful whteher there will 
be as much paid into the Lecal Treasury as 
some sanguine minds anticipate, for it often 
happens that, although new roads may be 
formed, yet it is years before the vacant land 
is taken up for building purposes, so that 
the land, although ‘developed,’ may not 
materially increase in value until long after 
the so-called development has taken place. 

There is, however, the other side of the 
position, the possibility of decrement is 
admitted, and any person whose property is 
injuriously affected by the making of a town 
planning scheme is entitled to obtain com- 
pensation from the responsible authority, the 
method of ascertaining the value being the 
same as before, and, in the case of decrement, 
it is the whole, not half, which is to be paid. 

It really seems on the surface as though the 
owner were to receive every possible con- 
sideration until one refers to clause 59 (2), 
which states that, ‘ Property shall not be 
deemed to be injuriously affected by reason 
of the making of any provisions inserted in 
a town planning scheme, which, with a view 
to securing the amenity cf the area included 
in the scheme, or any part thereof, prescribe 
the space about buildings, or limit the 
number of buildings to be erected, or 
prescribe the height or character of buildings, 
and which the Local Government Board, 
having regard to the nature and situation of 
the land affected by the provisions, consider 
reasonable for the purpose.’ Therefore, 
under any of those conditions the owner 
would not be entitled to compensation. This 
clause seems to be the heart of the Act, for 
regulations can now be made which may 
seriously decrease the potential value of a 
piece of land, and the owner would be without 
redress. 

Whether this is right or wrong may be 
argued at a political meeting, the justice or 
injustice of the clause does not concern us 
here, but as architects we shall all rejoice 
in the fact that some restraint can now be 
exercised upon the exuberance of the 
enthusiastic cottage-house builder. The 
authority can also prohibit skyscrapers, or, 
on the other hand, it can decree that along 
any particular new street the buildings shall 
be of a uniform height, and I hope attention 
will be given to both these points. 

I am not sure hew much meaning can be 
construed into the words ‘Character of 
Buildings’; does this include their appear- 
ance as well as the purpose for which they 
are to be used’ This seems possible, as the 
appearance of a building must surely affect the 
amenity of its surroundings, for there is 
considerable meaning in that word ‘ amenity’; 
its root form being amare—~-to love. I think 
we should be justified in substituting for the 
word amenity pleasantness or loveliness. If 
so, here, then, at last is power bestowed 
upon the local authority to regulate the archi- 
tecture of the buildings within its sphere of 
control, and when one calls to mind some of 
the buildings which one has seen, one would 
be glad to welcome that power if only some 
satisfactory means could be devised for 
exercising the same. 
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Another Act which affects us professionally 
is the new Finance Act, more especially the 
sections dealing with duty and on increment 
value, and the duty on undeveloped land. 
We all know the now notorious Form 
IV., and its sequel, Form VII.; these forms 
seem to have been so as to meet, 
if possible, every contingency that might arise 
in attempting to arrive at the value of a 
Pp ty, , in consequence, there is a 
Dultiphett y of useless inquiries about a 
simple bolding, naturally giving rise to a 
certain amount of irritation, while, after all, 
the form does not fit all the extraordinary 
cases. 

Licentiates, R.1.B.A. 

With regard to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, I would remind you that 
the time allowed for application for admission 
to the Licentiate Class expires next March, 
so that it would be wel] for anyone who is 
qualified and wishes to become a Licentiate 
member to send in his applhikation form 
without delay. 


The Aim of Architecture. 

When comsidering the question of archi- 
tectural education, one cannot help being 
struck by the diversity of opinion expresse 
as to what is considered the correct method 
of educating the architectural student; it may 
therefore be profitable for a minute or two to 
consider what are our aims as architects, and 
by what means we should try to attain our 
ideals. What are our aims? Are they not 
to produce a building the plan of which is 
entirely suitable for the purpese for which 
it is to be used, down to the most minute 
detail; to clothe that building with such form 
that the internal and external appearance 
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shall also proclaim its suitability for the same 
purpose, and to make the edifice something 
beyond a mere otilitarian aggregation of 
material; to make it beautiful with qualities 
which give delight to the eye, and awaken 
admiration in the mind of the beholder ? 

The evolution of a successful plan needs not 
only a close study of the purpose for which 
the building is to be used, but it needs a 
mind trained to grasp the pcssibilities of a 
site, and trained to judge truly the effect 
which would be produced by a suggested 
arrangement of wails, floors, and roofs, and 
the evolution of an elevation needs training 
as well as inspiration. 

It is held by some that an architect should 
have a training in handicraft. 

This, although true in a limited degree, is 
a dangerous doctrine if taken by itself, or 
even if great streas is laid upon it. There is 
without doubt some satisfaction in being the 
— of anything—animate or inanimate— 
vat it 18 not necessary tio be an ex 
bricklayer in order to judge whether ee 
a brick is properly laid; neither is it 
necessary to be able oneself to wipe a lead 
joint in order to determine whether or not 
the plumbers’ work on a building is done in 
a workmanlike manner. 

in, some say that, as construction is 
the eats of architecture, and architecture is 
the interpretation of construction into forms 
of msthetlic value, therefore, the student 
should be trained primarily in construction, 
‘., in the composition of form and the use 
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of materials best adapted to meet 8 ah 
roblem without regard t. distinctive ie 
Now I think it is perfect), true a 
struction is the basis of irchitecture i rs 
same way that the plan is the Seti 
the elevation, but so long as constructia, . 
consi aS construction only, jt a 
architecture that one is achieving, but ne 
engineering—using that word -respectia|i, 
without any disparaging intent; what is «) 
wanted for architecture is the inter wulatio 
of construction into forms of nathetc ear 
and we, as architects, should be the | ; 
persons in the world to separate the ies 
even for a moment. ss 

As for the cut of the architectura] dress 
there are advocates for many different styie. 
in each of which, if its champion js as 
believed, the hope of architecture is only t 
be found. There is the new art artist. yh 
cute tradition, and rejoices in what, to som 
minds, seem to be contorted forms and singoys 
curves. Then, again, there is what might 
almost be called the no art school, which 
revels in plain square forms and suriaces 
texture of material, and a simplicity 
approaching barbarity, and which escheys 
moulded work as something to be abhorred 
A from these new uspirants there are 
still the veterans Gothic and Classic, giving 
to these terms their widest meanings. 

We are also told that, if we wish to achieve 
success in design, we must leave our ideas 
untrammelled by musty tradition, they should 
be allowed to flow forth in al] the beauty 
of their originality ; we are informed that « 
consult precedent and to study the works : 
the mighty brains of the past is reall) 
unneceasary and only likely to check our own 
glorious implses. Well, | don’t quite believe 
it, because it is not given to everyone to be 
a genius, and, with the ordinary man, when 
the day of necessity comes, the brilliant idea 
displays the bad form of not keeping the 
appointment. Also it is contrary to humai 
experience in general. Every scientist to-day 
is indebted to the labours of past generations, 
and joyfully and thankfully refers to thew 
discoveries, and profits by them. A glane 
at the history of architecturo reveals the same 
truth, there as no sudden springing into birt! 
of @ new and full-grown beauty, everythiy 
has been slowly evolved through a long chain 
of years, the links of which may be ea) 
traced. What must not be forgotten, how 
ever, is the fact that the conditions unde 
which we work to-day are very different fron 
the conditions obtaining 600 years ago. 

We have now to consider a ryt wom of 
detail, caused by the change and advance '" 
the general of living, and in the needs 
of modern business; the old-fashioned 4) 
of entering a series of rovins, one throug! 
another, does not satisfy modern need. 
neither are we content to let the lighting 0! 
an apartment be entirely subservient to ™ 
appearance of a facade, and, fortunatey © 
the men of those more simple times, te) 
were not troubled with modern by-laws 
sanitary ventilating “agp So there 1s 
fair scope for originality in providing for 
needs of an adyanced civilisation. _ sl 

After all, proportion, ba!.nce, soale, ie 
end shade, contrast, are qua ies which a 
not the prerogative of any style, but ge NA 
common property, and with : gard to : x 
tion we should take the sine, if wm to th 
course of not emphasising one system "0 | 

: + t choosing 
detriment of another, but, :ather, well 
the good in each, combin voice Na 


balanced whole. es sae 
I will give one word of advice to Mey 

A ; ca of the thir 

studenti, is, take a eek os 4 


dimension, both in _conside::' 
in designing new. This third © 
to be elusive; two dimer rent 
handled, length and height, out pone 
thickness, does not obtrude iis if in — 
drawing, it requires plans and se 
addition to elevation. 

It is not easy to realise the 
on which the work may |». Oe ihe 
remember that there can | hog wa 
obvious plane on which s the re uf 
building. In conclusion, | W° ough 
archi is sta a living art, coy 
modern qommercialism 1-\) le vn, A 
strangle it, and we must vo out _ a 
discharge our responsibilities ‘© a, He ‘bi 
our art in such a way that 10 the a oe 
present generation may be commendes, 
condemned.” 
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BIRMINGHAM ARCHITEC- 


TURAL ASSOCIATION.* 

You listened last year with very kind 
indulgence to a number of observations of a 
rather general kind which I ventured to 
inflict on you. When I was writing these 
jown—on board a steamship in the Baltic— 
an elderly engineer asked me what I was 
joing. “ Writing a Presidential address,” I 
said. “ Well,” he answered, “I hope you are 
not inflicting on your Society the usual use- 
less rubbish about the history of architecture, 
which anyone can read better for himself in a 
hook. ‘Tell them your own experiences ; that 
is the only thing a President ought to allow 
himself to do.” 

It had not occurred to me, gentlemen, that 
my limited experiences would be sufficiently 
interesting. But, being at great Joss for a 
subject, 1 asked our Secretary, Mr. Simister, 
the other day what in the world I should talk 
aout, and he gave me very nearly the same 
answer— Tell us how you do your own 
Work. 

I start to do so with great diffidence, for 
in all cases I shall be talking of things of 
which many, or indeed most, of you know 
more than I, and either I shall be saying 
things which are known to everyone already, 
which will be a waste of your time, or things 
on which I am unfortunate to differ from 
others, and am therefore in great danger of 
being mistaken. 

However, gentlemen, I will try to do as I 
am told and talk about details of practice and 
treatment of materials, and if I do not 
succeed in saying anything very useful or 
interesting, at any rate I shali be following a 
course which I should very much like others 
to follow, and which, if they would do so, I 
am very sure would be useful and interesting 


to myself. 
Brickwork. 

First let us talk about brickwork, and 
specially about the bricks we have to deal 
with in Birmingham. We have two kinds— 
the hard blue, brindled, and red bricks from 
staffordshire, or the west, and the light-red 
r pink comparatively soft bricks from the 
Warwickshire side, or the east. Both are 
machine made—that is, wire cut. I say 
nothing about the machine-pressed bricks, 
because, although they are still sometimes 
used, | suppose that both on utilitarian and 
asthetic grounds they are never now used by 
anyone who calls himself an architect. Both 
kinds can be got delivered in Birmingham for 
prices varying from 20s. to ous., and if we 
want @ hand-made brick we have to go 
luther and pay more. From the point of 
view of strength no bricks in the world are 
better than Black Country bricks. as we call 
those made on the Staffordshire side. I must 
'e very careful in what I say of Birmingham 
rics, as we call those which come from the 
east side, They are certainly softer, and 
i some circumstances they are liable to 
‘isintegration, but we prefer them for the 
inside halt or two-thirds of our walls. Which 
's (he most weather-proof I am not sure. In 
considering this question I think we are 
mccned to confuse what I would call porosity 
v' permealility and absorptiveness. Both 
Inds have a certain amount of ability 
. petesity > the Birmingham Setche are more 
*orpuve, and for this very. reason I think 
2, ate lecs likely to let water pass right 
, gf them. So it is generally thought best 
wo pus Blak Country bricks on the outside of 
: — because they never decay, and Bir- 
the ww ticks inside, because they arrest 
e passage of damp. 
tenn oes the question of bond. The 
bona preg tell us we must either use English 
wader. Crnate courses of stretchers and 
“a ao or Flemish bond (alternate headers 
hoe eetchers in each course). I venture— 

‘ without some diffidence and willingness 


to 

wie ‘orre:ted—to rebel against this tyranny 
non » th on constructive and «esthetic 
and Fie English bond is hopelessly ugly, 
hecho bond, though prettier, is too 
oa regular, and on constructive 
trv; gen both have an excess ot 


beekuut prevent a wall from splitting a 
tine wu of one header to three eee is 
ar ru to avoid cracking it is necessary with 
oh rt bricks to have the largest possible 
“portion ot stretchers. All these points are 


* Preside PaaS 
residential address by Mr. A. S. Dixon. 
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—- met by a bond of one header to three or 
our stretchers in each course, or one course 
of alternate headers and stretchers. or even 
of one header and two stretchers. with two or 
three — of stretchers, and if the bond 
ls vari meet speci ifficulti 

better. pecial difficulties, all the 
_ The normal shape of bricks in this district 
is the worst that has ever been devised in any 
tame or any country. Our bricks are normally 
made 9x4}x3j. I have no doubt these 
proportions were arrived at on strictly 
commercial grounds. It is no doubt the 
largest size which can be conveniently handled 
with one hand, but it is constructively a bad 
shape. A wall constructed of such bricks is 
liable to cracks of a high vertical angle—I 
mean of an angle with the ground too near to 
a vertical line. The angle of possible cracks 
would be lower—I mean more nearly hori- 
wmntal—if the bricks were either thinner or 
longer, and it is interesting to note that in 
either case the xsthetic effect would be much 
better. Our short, thick bricks are the ugliest 
in the world, and that is the cause of no little 
depression of spirits when we come back 
from our journeys, no matter to what part of 
the world we have been. In the South of 
Europe, in Italy certainly, and in Spain 
also, I believe. the normal shape of bricks 
is 12x12x14 thick. It is a bad shape from 
a commercial point of view, for it takes 
both hands to lift and lay such a brick, 
but constructively and wsthetically it seems to 
me to be very good. In Northern Germany 
the bricks used in medieval times seem to 
have varied to a certain extent, but to have 
been normally about 12x5x3 or 34 thick. 
These bricks must also have been difficult 
to handle, but they give a good bond and 
look fairly well. In Belgium and Holland 
8x34 or 4x2 is the norma] size. They look 
well, and give a better bond than ours, but 
would be rejected by us, because with them 
you cannot for as many yards of brickwork 
in a day as with our 9x43x3. 

These are the circumstances we have to 
deal with. What can we do? When we can 
afford it we can have our bricks made thinner, 
pay the same price as for the thick ones, and 
use the strongest language we think allowable 
of the perverse ingenuity of the inventor of 
thick bricks. But when we must use thick 
bricks what are we to do? There is one way 
of correcting to some extent the bad propor- 
tion ; that is, to make the mortar joints rather 
thick—say 4 in. to } in.—which if we use good 
mortar we can do in all ordinary building 
without the least danger of impairing the 
strength of the walls, and if we make a flush 
joint and spread the mortar a little over the 
edges of the bricks we can still further 
improve the proportions. 


Joints in Masonry. 

I am sure it is a mistake to cut or line the 
joints. It involves a lot of unnecessary 
mechanical labour, exposes any holes or cracks 
near the joints which might let water 1n, 
and gives a hard, mechanical appearance, 
which detracts from the solidity and dignity 
of the wall. Surely also it is a strange 
mistake to slope joints inwards under the 
next course above! We all know that when 
decay sets in on a weathering it begins, not 
on the top, but underneath the arris, where 
the drops of water hang before they drop, and 
the hard, exposed line of the brick arris puts 
my teeth on edge. 

‘Before I ae this point let me read what 
Ruskin has to say about joints in masonry :— 

“ Masonry is always bad which appears to 
have arrested the attention ot the architect 
more than absolute conditions of strength 
require. Nothing is more contemptible in any 
work than an appearance of the slightest 
desire on the part of the builder to direct 
attention to the way its stones are put 
together, or of any trouble taken either to 
show or to conceal it more than was rigidly 
necessary: it may a a — 
hand, be necessary to conceal it as far as may 
be, by delicate and close fitting, when the 
joints would interfere with lines of sculpture 
or of mouldings; and it may often, on the 
other hand, be delightful to show it, as it 1s 
delightful in places to show the anatomy even 
of the most delicate human frame; but 
studiously to conceal it is the error of vulgar 
painters, who are afraid to show that their 
figures have bones, and studiously to display 
it is the error of the base pupils of Michel- 
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angelo, who turned heroes’ Iimbs into sur- 
geons diagrams—but With less excuse than 
theirs, for there is leas interest in the 
anatomy displayed. Exhibited masonry is in 
most cases the expedient of architects who 
do not know how to fill up blank spaces, and 
many a building, which would have been 
decent enough if fet alone, has been scrawled 
over with straight lines, on exactly the same 
principles and with just the same amount of 
intelligence as a boy's in scrawling his copy- 
book when he cannot write. ‘Ihe device was 
thought ingenious at one period of archi- 
tectural history: St. Paul’s and Whitehal! 
are covered with it, and it is in this, I 
imagine, that: some of our modern architects 
suppose the great merit of those buildings to 
consist. There is, however, no excuse for 
errors in disposition of masonry, for there is 
but one law upon the subject, and that easily 
complied with, to avoid all affectation and al! 
unnecessary expense, either in showing or 
concealing. Everyone knows a building is 
built of separate stones; nobody will ever 
object to seeing that it is so, but nobody 
wants to count them. The division of a 
church are much like the divisions of a 
sermon; they are always right so long -as 
they are necessary to edification, and always 
wrong when they are thrust upon the atten- 
tion as divisions only. There may be neat- 
ness in carving when there 1s richness in 
feasting ; but I have heard many a discourse, 
and seen many a church wall, in which it was 
all carving and no meat.” 

I have very little experience of any other 
masonry than brickwork : only of that most 
intractable, hard stone which splits up any- 
how like coal and will not be cut into nice 
oblong pieces and straight courses. You 
know how they generally heap it together in 
Shropshire and Hereford—and, for instance, 
at Malvern—into rough, uncoursed walls, and 
sometimes with paintul effort into a kind of 
opus reticulatum. You do not easily get a 
bond across the wall, and you cannot get any 
longitudinal or horizontal bond at all, and 
you are always liable to steep cracks and 
fissures. You can get over both difficulties by 
introducing every 3 ft. or so string courses of 
two or three roofing tiles or thin bricks bonded 
together in cement, which not only gives you 
a good cross and horizontal bond, but connects 
the chaos of rubble with pleasant horizontal 
lines. Only be careful you make the tiles 
slope down to the outside of the wall, for if 
damp gets in the tiles will keep it there. 


Joints and Colour. 

Joints are a great help also in the matter 
of colour. A painter can so accurately choose 
and arrange the tints of his pigments as to 
make them all come pleasantly together. A 
bricklayer and a stonmemason have to use the 
colours of brick and stone as they find them. 
So, it seems, was also the case with medieval 
decorators. If you were to take out the 
rather crude blues and reds and greens of, 
say, a painted rood-screen and put them 
all together the effect would be ti ughly 
bad. But a method was discovered some 
time in the Middle Ages—or perhaps remem- 
bered from other earlier times—by which the 
crudest pigments, provided, of course, they 
were good colours in themselves, could be 
brought together into most delightful har- 
monies, and this method became a recognised 
method of heraldic art. The colours are 
always divided by a neutral ground or 
division; most often these dividing lines or 
ground are white or gold, sometimes black, 
sometimes the colour of the material itself, as 
when timbers are partly coloured and the 
colour of the timber iteelf shows between. 
In heraldry the rule runs that colour must 
not lie on colour, or metal on metal (the 
metals are, of course, gold and white or 
silver), but colours must be separated by 
metals and metals by colours. A white or a 
light-coloured mortar joint does just this 
very thing for us in brickwork and rough 
stone masonry. Black Country bricks laid 
all close —- are nothing better than a 
dingy smudge, but divide them with clean 
light-coloured joints and a really wonderful 
series of colours come out, and these combine 
together in quite delightful harmony. 

Brick Cities of the Past. 

Let us think of the brick cities of the past 
and the different ways in which brickwork 
has been decoratively treated. In Bologna, 
enriched with medelled terra-cotta; in Sienna, 
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jewelled with spots and lines of white marble; 
in Rome, most often left in its own rugged 
simplicity, but sometimes covered, even on 
the outside, with mesaics; in Venice, en- 
crusted with thin plates of marble. In 
Germany the only Lrick towns I know are 
Danzig and Lubeck, where generally the brick 
depends upon itself alone, but in the latter 
ton the bricks themselves are often coloured 
and glazed green and brown and yellow. In 
England and Holland brickwork has little 
assistance beyond a little diapery with grey 
and blue headers, a little touching up with 
stone quoins and cornices. But in Normandy, 
and especially in the neighbourhood of Dieppe, 
a school of bricklayers seems to have come 
into existence who treated their bricks with 
such half-magic skill as to make one feel that 
no building material in the world is to be 
preferred to it. They played their wonder- 
fully delicate pattern tunes in a scale of, I 
think. only three or four colours—little red 
and grey bricks about 8x445x2, white stone, 
and grey flints, with white mortar jointe; 
smallish joints here, for such delicate 
did not want covering up. The 
work in the Manoiv D’Angot and the 
Chateau d’Archelles seems simple enough, and 
vet when we have tried to match it in 
England what a failure we have made—such 
failure that, unless he has happened~to see 
the real thing, it would be hard to make 
an Englishman nowadays believe that multi- 
coloured brickwork can be good. We thought 
he exact proportion of the bricks did not 
atter: we thought white bricks would do as 
well as stone, and hard-cut joints instead of 
soft, easy beds for the bricks to nestle in. 


Roofs. 


Let us talk now of roofs. 
said no man who has any right to call himself 
in architect would think of using slates, or 
words to that effect. What he evidently 
meant was that slates prepared as they are 
prepared nowadays—cleverly split very thin 
ind smooth and square—cannot be sxccess- 
i this is certainly true. But it 
think, that thers is no natural 
material suitable for rcefing, or, indeed, any 
other purpose, which cannot be successfully 

is properly prepared and if we 
know how to use it. Take the most 
apparently intractable of all materials, purple 
Bangor slates. If they are quarried thick 
and rough and not too big or regular in 
shape, and mixed with other shades of 
Bangor slates, and set and pointed in white 
mortar over a white house, they make a 
particularly beautiful roof. It is just the 

Staffordshire bricks over again; 
white to bring out and again to 
our, and the more colour there 
necessary is the white setting. 
often been told that it is bad 
practice to set tiles or slates in mortar. But 
it is all right if you bed them quite solid and 
point the joints so as to make the surface of 
the mortar water-tight, and this method hes 
the advantage of helping you when you come 
lo the Vai evs. 

The modern methods of valley tiles and of 
slates in hard straight 
a lead gutter will never make a 
really beautiful roof. You want a gentler, 
wider sweep, and you can only get it in the 
id way by laying ordinary slates or tiles on 
1 curve, which, as tilers and slaters have lost 
the tradition, is not an easy thing to do. One 
way is to make the laths meet at the valley 
trellis-wise, and then lay a sort of secret 
gutter of tiles or slates on the blunted angle 
of the valley, and then make the ordinary 
tiles eurve round over it. It involves a good 
deal of cutting and some clumsy joints, and 
you have to get over this either with 
occasional lead soakers or with cement, or 
both, and cement joints come quite naturally 
if the rest of the roof is pointed, but if it is 
not they show. 

It seems quite clear to me that we have no 
business to use deal or any soft timber in 
verges or eaves, or, indeed, in any exposed 
position. It is not permanent work. It is 
much better to form verges and eaves with 
the tiles themselves, and, if necessary. with 
oversailed bricks or cornices. If you do this 
very pleasant things naturally happen. I am 
speaking for the moment of high-pitched 
roofs. When you come to carry the tiles over 
the gable wall you can just as easily bevel it 
up an inch or two as not; this gives the tiles 4 
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slight tilt, which is really very necessary for 
the purpose of throwing back the rain and 
protecting the gable walk and it gives a most 
pleasant little tilt to the ridge and prevents 
the roof from looking as if it were cut out of 
a large sheet with a pair of scissors. I also 
like to have a little tilt to the eaves, and, as a 
matter of fact, this also comes naturally if 
you form them without timber, for the rafters 
finish on the wall-plate, and the wall-plate 
comes either on the inside or the middle of 
the wall, according to its thickness, and the 
tiles naturally fall into what the tilers call a 
very slight bell-cast. 

1 used to think we ought in this country 
to confine ourselves to high-pitched roofs—I 
mean, to a pitch of over 45 deg.—because 
they are more in harmony with the northern 
climate and with the northern temperament, 
and I am not sure I was not right. But they 
have certain disadvantages; they tend to be 
on the whole rather more costly, and in 
public buildings either you lose space or, if 
they are left open, they are not very good for 
ventilation or from an acoustic point of view. 
So I have lately, with some hesitation, been 
trying low-pitched roofs, and have had very 
great difficulty in finding suitable tiles. 

Pantiles are delightful, but, I fear, hardly 
quite safe for a low pitch. Large, flat tiles 
are made at Bridgwater, with ridges of 
various patterns and under varying names. 
Such as single and double Roman, the best 
got, are, 1 think, rehable, but they are 
machine-made and rather rigid in appearance, 
and the Bridgwater clay is not the hardest. 
They also have a habit of dipping their tiles 
in bright red clay, which they can be 
induced to omit. Large, flat tiles turned up 
at either edge, and the joints covered with 
tapered ridges, can be got at Bridgwater and 
Reading and Maidenhead. English makers 
call them Italian, and they are, I think, good 
and handsome, but rather expensive. Tapered 
channel tiles, set alternately concave and 
convex to the roof surface, are good and 
handsome, and are called by makers Span‘sh 
tiles, though even both are used in Italy and 
Spain and Southern France. 

Let us talk of the 


Interior Decoration of Churches. 


Up to the time of the Renaissance the 
ultimate aim or ideal of all Christian schcols 
of architecture seems to have been a more or 
less complete scheme of rich colour. In the 
early Roman churches of the IVth to the 
Xth century the principal means adopted was 
glass mosaic and marble. Mosaic was used 
almost universally on the semi-domes of 
apsidal terminations, and sometimes also on 
the cleanstory walls, as in S. Maria Maggiore. 
The lower parts of the walls would be covered 
with thin sheets of marble. At Ravenna and 
Venice, amongst other places, the same 
methods were used. Sometimes the cclour 
scheme was not completed, and sometimes, I 
think, was not intended to be completed, and 
large parts of the wails were covered with 
plain, whitewashed plaster. Sta Sabina, for 
instance, has a cane of mosaic decoration—in 
this case marble mosaic, not glass—all along 
the top of the arcade, and above it the 
clearstory wall is whitewashed plaster. Dur- 
ing all this time wall painting seems to have 
been used to @ small extent in conjunction 
with mosaic, and as time went on this method 
became more and more general, till in the 
XI1[Ith century at Assisi and the Arena 
Chapel at Padua the whole surface of walls 
and vaulted roof was covered with painting. 
There are some cases, all, I think, of later 
date—that is, XIth and XIIth century—- 
where brick walls, especially in Lombardy, 
and stone walls, as at Lucca, were left 
uncovered. 

In Northern Europe the same general aim 
and intention must, I think, have existed, 
though the scraping and whitewashing which 
has been done in more recent times makes it 
difficult to guess how far such aims. were 
actually carried out. Mosaic and marble 
were indeed sekiom, if ever, used, but the 
great Romanesque churches at Cologne seem 
to have been entirely covered with wall paint- 
ings. The same was doubtless the case with 
the Romanesque churches of Cenfral and 
Southern France. The immense brick 
churches of the Hanse towns on the Baltic 
coast are at the present time covered with 
many coats of thick whitewash, but in some 
cases, as in the Hospital of the Holy Ghost 
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‘ Stained Glass. 
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saw traces of very old colouring on the roof 
timbers of Sta Sabas at Rome. raat 

The timber generally used in Italy is pine, 
which turns mm time a rich, dark reddish- 
brown; the roof of San Miniato, however, has 
turned a silvery-grey. Both form, as men- 
tioned above, an admirable background for 
patterns in bright-red, blue, green, and white. 
The practical difficulty one has to contend 
with in this method is the change in the 
colour of the timbers which comes about with 
ae. Your background will not be the right 
colour tor your pattern till long after you 
ive dead. You can to some extent get over 
this dificulty by staining the background, and 
there seems to be no reason why you should 
not colour your timber with pigment thinly 
mixed with water or spirit, just as rightly 
as you may colour it with pigment ground 
thickly in oil, or wax, or yoke of egg, or size. 
But, as a matter of fact, the effect of stain is 
not satisfactory. If you are painting on a 
dark background, as of old pine or oak, you 
would use light colours; one might, I think, 
vet a satisfactory effect by using dark 

jours, combined perhaps with black on 

light new timber, but your timber will put 
you wrong in time, 
’ The pigments used in English screens seem 
to have been mixed with some kind of 
tempera—possibly yolk of egg. It wants men 
of a good deal of experienc e to use it success- 
ully, and it is difficult, without specially 
training them, to get such men. [ am 
inclined to think wax is a better medium than 
oil, if only because by slightly rubbing it you 
can give it a slight polish at the same time as 
you beeswax and polish the oak or pine. 

We do not often get an opportunity of 
using mosaic or marble: we generally have 
to choose between bare stone or bare bricks 
or plaster. The worst of brickwork is that it 
will not wash; when it gets dirty, as it does 
here in Birmingham, it must remain dirty ; 
ind another difficulty is that it is the worst 
possible background for other colours—no 
tapestry or hangings will look their best 
wainst it, and it is not a good frame for 
If you have brickwork you 
must have brickwork for its own sake, amd 
you must not mind how much you have of it. 
Ut course, we are all glad when we can get 
the dignity of interior ashlar, and it forms a 
good framework for windews and a fair back 
ground for other kinds of cotour, but as a 
background for colour there is nothing, I 
thins, so good as whitewashed plaster. Do 
you remember the colour of the windows of 
’. Pierre at Chartres against the white piers 
ind wails, the mosaic on its white ground at 
‘ta Sabina, the wall paintings at South 
Leigh, in Oxfordshire, and the tapestries at 
Nuremberg ? Every bit of colour added at 
any time or anywhere counts its full value, 
ndows, or hangings, or coloured 
ssellated floor. 


. Treatment of Plaster. 
he treatment of plaster gives rise to 
"aTious difficulties. If it ig ever intended or 
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surface, and [I don’t think you can 
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ite — but I think it is better not to 
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ss following, though not in excess, the 
e of brick or rubble walls is, I 
vantage. It gives a richer play 
it which falls upon it, just as a 
dds to the richness of hanging 
vy, and it guggests the softness 
and differentiates it from the 
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of classification. In medieval literature we 

find classification under such heads as the 

Mirror of Nature, which included plants and 

animals; the Mirror of Scien e, which in- 

cluded the arts and crafts, manual labour: 

Philosophy, fhe Mirror of Morality, the 

Mirror of History—the history of the Old 

and New Testaments and lives of the Saints; 

and, lastly, rheology and Doctrine. The last 
four classes are represented in decoration 
almost entirely by human figures. For our 
present purpose a simpler classification will 
perhaps suttice. We may be satisfied with 
three classes, which I may call theology and 
doctrine, represented by figures: Nature, 
represented by plants and animals; and, 
lastiy, patterns. The two first present great 
practical difficulties in these modern days, for 
the number of painters and sculptors who are 
able to put real life and reai thought into 
their figures is very small, and if we cannot 
get real life and real thought we are better 
without figures altogether. It comes to this, 
that in all ordinary cases we are limited to 

‘wegen though [ think the time cannot 

far off when our School of Art, at 

any rate, will be producing pupils who 
will give us some living work im plants 
and animals, 

The history of patterns is a very fascinating 
study. An excellent book on pattern design- 

ing, published this year by Mr. Archibald 
Christie, traces back an unexpected number 
of well-known pattern forms and motives to a 
definite historic cr symbolic origin. There 
are still a certain number of patterns or 
elements of patterns which retain for us a 
symbolic meaning, but for the most part 
patterns are more or less mechanical dis- 
positions of lines and figures which we use 
with purely decorative intention. 

1 confess I hold very strongly that just as 
in matters of construction those buildings 
are most vitally interesting which have no 
elements which do not arise out of construc 
tive necessity, so that form of decoration 
which is confined to the expression of ideas 
so strongly felt that they demand expression 
is by far the noblest and most desirable. But 
there remains a large sphere for the use of a 
more simple and childlike form of decoration 
whose object is nothing more than the addition 
which can be made to the interest and beauty 
of the materials we use by the enrichment of 
their texture or by more or less intricate dis 
position of their colour. This kind of decora- 
tion Mr. Ruskin calls “that virtue of build 
ing through which (the builder) may show 
his affections and delights.” 1 ask your leave 
to quote rather fully from some passages on 
this subject in the first volume of the “ Stones 
of Venice,” which seem to me to provide some 
very valuable explanations and regulations of 
this side of our work. “It is not,” he writes, 
“that the signs of his affections which man 
leaves upon his work are more ennobling than 
the signs of his intelligence; but it is the 
balance of both whose expression we need, 
and the signs of the government of them all 
by Conscience and Ducretion, the daughter 
of Conscience. So, then, the intelligent part 
of man being eminently. if not chiefly, dis- 
played in the structure of his work, his 
affectionate part is to be shown in its decora 
tion; and that decoration may be indeed 
lovely two things are needed : first, that the 
affection be vivid and honestly shown; 
secondly, that they may be fixed on the right 
things. 

“You think, perhaps,” he goes on, “I have 
put the requirements in wrong order. Logic- 
ally I have, practically I have not: for it is 
necessary, first, to teach men to speak out, 
and say what they like, truly; and, in the 
second place, to teach them which of their 
likings are ill-set and which justly. If a 
man is cold in his likings and dislikings, or 
if he will not tell you what he likes, you can 
make nothing of him. Only get him to feel 

quickly and to speak plainly, and you may 
set him right. And the fact is that the great 
evil of all recent architectural effort has not 
been that men liked wrong things, but that 
they either cared nothing about any, or 
pretended to like what they did not. Do you 
suppose that any modern architect likes what 
he builds, or enjoys it? Not in the least. 
He builds it because he has been told that 
such and such things are fine, and that he 
should like them. He pretends to like them, 
and gives them a false relish of vanity. Do 
you seriously imagine, reader, that any 
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living soul in London likes triglyphs, or gets 
any enjoyment out of pediments? You are 
mistaken. Greeks did: English people never 
did—never will. Very few faults of 
architecture are mistakes of honest choice: 
they are almost always hypocrisies. 

“So, then, the first thing we have to ask of 
the decoration is that it should indicate 
strong liking, and that honestly. It matters 
not so much what the thing is as that the 
builder should really love it and enjoy it, and 
say so plainly. The architect of Pourges 
Cathedral liked hawthorns; so he covered his 
porch with hawthorn—it is a pertect Niobe of 
May. . . « The old Lombard architects 
liked hunting; so they covered their work 
with horses and hounds, and men blowing 
trumpets two yards long. ‘Lhe base Renas 
cence architects of Venice like masking and 
fiddling; so they covered their work with 
comic masks and musical instruments. Even 
that was better than our English way of 

liking nothing, and professing to like 

triglyphs. 

“ But the second requirement in decoration 
is that it should show we like the right 
thing. And the right thing to be liked is 
God's work, which He made for our delight 
and contentment in this world. And all 
noble ornamentation is the expression of 
man’s delight in God’s work. ‘o, then, these 
are the two virtues of building: first, the 
signs of man’s own good work; secondly, the 
expression of mans delight in better work 
than h‘s own.” 

We seem to have been led rather far from 
my subject of patterns, and, indeed, in 
writing of decoration Mr. Ruskin doubtless 
had in his mind rather the definite repre 
sentation of natural forms in sculpture and 
painting than the simpler pattern-work of 
which [ have been speaking. but his words 
have, I think, here also a close application, 
for the beauty, for instance, of the marble 
pavements in the early Roman churches lies 
not so much in the patterns themselves as in 
the delight of the workmen in the beauty 
of the marble which they used, which is 
enhanced by the skilful arrangement and 
juxtaposition of its different shades and 
colours: and the beauty of the painted roof 
of the sacristy of Sta Croce at Florence lies, 
again, not more in the painted patterns them 
selves than in their enhancement of the beauty 
of the grain and colour of the great pine 
timbers which they adorn. And this leads 
me to a point of, as I think, great importance 
in the treatment of all materials—viz., that 
we get the best result by respecting and 
showing delight in the especial character and 
function, rather than of trying to get our own 
particular effect at their expense. 

But to go back to the passage which I 
have ventured to read from the “Stones of 
Venice.” It was written some sixty years 
ago, in 1850 or 1851, and it gives rise, I 
think, to some interesting reflections. In the 
first place, Englishmen on the whole seem to 
have believed it : at any rate, it was followed 
by a considerable lull in pediments and 
triglyphs. But the question 1 want to ask 
is. Was it true’? For the strange thing is 
that after a lull of nearly fifty years pedi 
ments and lonic columns are back again, and 
apparently as firmly established as ever. 

Was, then, Ruskin wrong? Do we really 
like our pediments and columns? I do not 
think we do; I think their return only means 
that we have not yet found anything we really 
do like. I know this is a position I cannot 
really prove or establish; but I should like to 
try to show that, whether we do like them or 
not, we ought not to like them in the way 
they are now so largely used. For these 
things are really, as they were to the Greeks, 
serious things, but we use them frivolously ; 
they are, as they were to the Greeks, real 
construction, but we use them as patterns. | 
know it may be said that the lonic column is 
in a sense now used constructionally—that it 
is used as a pier, as a thickening of the wall, 
and that it is just as much construction as a 
real pier or buttress. But if there is any 
truth in this it is only a half truth. If 
Ionic columns as now used are constructive 
they are bad construction. An effective pier 
or thickening of the wall must, if it is to be 
effective. be bonded into the wall, but these 
columns stand free; a pier which is intended 
to strengthen a wall should look as if that 
was its function, but the columns look as if 
they were intended to support something, 
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And what de they support? A cornice which 
need not have been there at all. 

I venture, then, to suggest the view that 
the very general modern use of the column 
and pediment is an hypocrisy—that we are 
using as a pattern constructional forms which 
can only really give us pleasure when they are 
used for their proper and serious functional 
purpose. But I also venture to think that 
things are more hopeful now than when Mr. 
Ruskin wrote. “Do you suppose that any 
modern architect likes what he builds, or 
enjoys it?” Yes, I do; and I think that 
amongst the great mass of modern buildings 
signs begin to show themselves of real 
sincerity and real delight, which in time will 
gather themselves together into a system or a 
style or a method of building which wil] be 
strong enough to hold its own against passing 
fashions and ephemeral revivais. 

I fear, gentlemen, I have no better reason 
for ending this very desultory and discon- 
nected paper than I had for beginning it. 
But my time is up, and I beg you to forgive 
me that I have not found a more solid repast 
to set before you. 
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Barnet.—The Rural District Council] has 
passed a plan lodged by Messrs. Judge & Son 
for two motor garages, Furze-hill-road, Bore- 


ham Wood; also a plan lodged by Mr. 8. 
Trotter for additions to Holmshill House, 
Ridge. Plans have been lodged by the Urban 


Council for Mr. H. P. 
houses at Underhill. 

Battersea.—Roads are to be repaired with 
granite macadam by the Works Department 
at a cost of 1,865/., and a 12-in. pipe sewer in 
Park-road, St. John’s-hill, is to be recon 
structed at an approximte cost of 565/. Mr. 
F. H. Hooper has had plans passed for seven 
houses in Wakehurst-road. 

Chelsea.—Plans have been passed for Messrs. 
Elms & Jupp as regards frontage lines for 
buildings in Vale-avenue. 

Croydon.—Measrs. E. & E. Tles, of Wimble 
den, are to make up eight private streets at 
Mitcham for the Rural District Council at e 
total cost of 4,216/. Messrs. J. May & Son 
are to carry out sewerage works at Bedding- 
ton and Sanderstead, at a total cost of 2.918/. 

East Ham.—The Engineer has prepared in 
connexion with the Distress Works, plans for 
tha completion of the ‘‘ Humus”’ basin and the 
formation of an additional filter at the sewage 
outfall works. The estimated cost is 3,046/. 
A Sub-Committee is to view various sites for 
the erection of ladies’ conveniences. The 
Electrical Engineer and Manager is to report 
to a private meeting of the Council in regard 
to new condensing plant and an extension of 
generating plant. The following plans have 
been patsed:—Mr. A. H. Leadbetter, forty- 
two houses, Denbigh-road, and twenty-three 
houses, Lonsdale-avenue; Mr. F, Hamlett. 
sixteen houses, Henniker-gardens; Mr. A. R. 
~ty pete ge cng eng Mr. E. 8. 
; : 1e€atre, High-street 
North, adjoining Oak Hall; Messrs. A. J. and 
S. E. Allerton, eight houses, Mitcham-road. 
Mr. H. Leslie Hucks has lodged plans for a 
cinematograph hall in Romford-road. 

Kensington.—A cleansing station is to be 
provided on the site of 16, Tobin-street at an 
estimated cost of 1,800/. Clinker blocks are to 
be substituted for macadam in Douro-place. 

’ Lambeth.—Sewer work is to be carried out 
= — of Uffington-road at an estimated 

Lewisham.—The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. F. W asby, five houses 
Hazelbank-road; Mr. Jamas Watt, five houses 
and shops, Bromley-road, and six houses 
Bellingham-road ; Mr. T. A. Boughton, twelve 
houses, Thornsbeach-road: Messrs. W. Pattin- 
son & Sons, Ltd., additions, Robertson’s 
preserve works, Bromley-road. 

Leyton.—Additional plant for the electricity 
undertaking is to be obtained at an estimated 
cost of 7.000/. Plans have been passed for Mr 
H.  dnassned for five houses in Canterbury. 
road. 

Poplar.—The widening of Parnell-road is to 
be proceeded with, at an estimated cost of 
3.0007. Plans have heen passed for Messrs 
Parr & Sons. on behalf of Messrs. C. & E. 
Morton, for the erection of a building in Cuba- 
street 

_/ wickenham.—Plans have been passed for 
Mr W Simmons in respect of additions to the 
b es stores at Brandon’s Brewery, London- 
roac ; 

West Ham.—Plans have been passed for 
Menara. E A. Roome & Co. for additions to 
Page Boog pana Khedive-road, Forest 

r Messrs. Wallace & Wallace for 


Eames for thirteen 
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a motor-car shed at the Avenue Press Works, 
Park-avenue and Manbey-road, Stratford. 
Westminster.—Messrs. Mowlem & Co, are 
to make up and pave the new street which 
is being formed in connexion with the Middle- 
sex Guildhall improvement. The Improve- 
ments Committee report with reference to the 
Piccadilly improvement (Sackville-street to 
Circus) that the City Solicitors have done all 
they can to urge the different parties to use 
expedition, —. it is = merely a matter of 
etting the deeds executed. 
° Wiabledon.—Mr. T. Eaton has had plans 
passed for five houses in Coombe-lane. The 
following plans have been lodged :— Messrs. 
Ryan & Penfold, eight houses, Durnsford- 
road: Messrs. J. Sul'ock & Sons, alterations 
and additions at ‘“‘ The Hill,” Wimbledon Hill- 
road. : 
Woolwich.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Measrs. Church, Quick, & Whincop, 
architects, William-street, Woolwich, building 
on site adjoining 1. Herbert-road, Plumstead: 
Mesers. Sheffield Bros., builders, Downs Park- 
road, Dalston, N.E., electric theatre, Powis- 
street. 





PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


hospital 
Aberdeen 
Dee-street, 
Messrs. 


Lat 
— 8. 


ABERDEEN. — Proposed memorial 
(35,000/.)}; Hon. Treasurer, Royal 
Hospital for Sick Children, 12, 
Aberdeen. Premises, Point Law; 
Slater & Sons, fish curers, Aberdeen. 

Aldershot. Additions, Prince Consort's 
Library: Mr. J. Crockerill, builder, Aldershot. 

Ashton-on-Mersey.——P.M. Chapel; Mr. R. J. 
McBeth, architect, Birnam louse, Mar!- 
borough-road, Sale, Manchester. : 

Barking.—Extension, electricity worke; Sur- 
veyor, Barking Urban District Council. The 
following plans have been passed :—Factory 
building, etc., Jenkin’s-lane, for Messrs. Gross, 
Sherwood, & Heald, Ltd.; three shops, East- 
street, for Mr. Thos. Pelling; club premises, 
Ripple-road, for the Barking Liberal Asso- 
ciation. 

Basingstoke.—Extension, A'l Saints’ Church, 
Southern-road; the Vicar. 

Battlefield.—Schaol (16,800/.): Mr. M. 
McWhannel, architect, 58, West Regent-street, 
Glasgow. 

Bedford.—Factory, Mr. A. J. 
Warren, Bedford. 

Beverley.—Bank premises, Market-place, for 
the London Joint Stock Banking Company. 

Birmingham.—Police station, Allison-street 
(18.170/.}; Messrs. Thos. Elvans & Sons, 
builders, Naden-road, Soho-hill, Birmingham. 

Bomess.—Nurses’ home (2,000/.); Mr. J. B 


Bute-street ; 


Crombie, architect, Hamilton Estate Office, 
Hamilton. 

Bromlev.—Additions and alterations, work- 
house (20,000/.); Mr. E. Haslehurst, Clerk, 
Board of Guardians, Bromley. 

Burnmoor.—Schoo] (7000); Mr. W. Rush- 
worth, architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Caersws.—Calvinistic chapel; Mr. R. W. 


Davies, Carns, near Caersws. 

Cardonald.—Addition, school, Paisley-road ; 
Paisley Landward School Board. 

Cargo Fleet.—School; Mr. J. C. Wriglev, 
Secretary, Education Committee, North 
Riding of Yorks County Council, Northaller- 
ton. 

Chapel-en-la Frith.—Adaptation of house for 
police purposes; Surveyor, Derbyshire County 
Council, Derby. 


Chatham.—Cottage homes  (4,000/.), also 
receiving ward (3,000/7.); Mr. C. E. Skinner, 
bui'der, Chatham. 

Chester.—Laundry work centre; Mr. A. E. 


Lovell, M.A.. Secretary, Education Committee, 
Town Council. 
Colwyn Bay.—Additions, St. Paul’s Church 


(4.000/.): Mr. J. Douglas, architect. Chester. 
Crawshawbooth. — Extensions, Leedsholme 
Mill (12.000/.); Mr. J. H. Spencer, Bury- 


road, Rawtenstall. 
Crumlin Burrows (Neath).—Proposed 
honses for Messrs. Baldwins, Ltd. 
Dacre.—Sanatorium for 100 patients, Carr 
Lodge Estate (16,0007): Survevor. West 
tiding of Yorks County Council, Wakefield. 
Denbigh.—Public hall; Messrs. Porter & 
Eleock, architects, Colwyn Bay. : 
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Doncaster.—Labour Exchange. French- 
street; Mr. Johnson, architect, Priory-place, 
Doncaster: Messrs. C. Sprakes & Son, 
builders, East Laithe-street, Doncaster. 


Dundee.—Additions, Stotswell Works, for 
Buist Spinning Company, Ltd., Durd-street 
(2.500/.); vlans by firm’s own staff. Electric 
theatre, Watson-street: Mr. J. Spink. Dundee. 

Eastbourne.—The following plane have been 





* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, etc., 
om another page. — 
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passed :—Alteration, Royal Resi . 

minus-road, for Mr. Geo. Brownie tae 
Maynard, architect; addition, “ Park Ga BE 
Saffrons-road, for Major Studdart ag 
Martin, builder; additions, premises, Licnon. 
road, for Messrs. Bobby & (Co. Moc. 
Mitchell & Ford, architects, Messrs,’ Bain 
bridge and Son. builders. Tc 

Eccles.—Plans have been passed for th 
erection of a power house. Vuloan Tronworks 
Syratt-street, Patricroft, for Messrs, Mitch!) 
Shackleton, & Co., Ltd. Wa 

Edinburgh.—Additions, factory, for Mos: 
T. & H. Smith & Co., chemical manufy. 
turers, Wheatfield-road, Edinburgh, Ada). 
tions, 20, Grange-road (1,500/); Messrs, Lvie 
& Constable, architects, 3, Hill-street, Ediy 
burgh. Additions, Whiteford House (1.499) ) 
Mr. J. _ Spiganoview, 14,  Salisbury-plac 
Edinburgh. Large double villas for Mr. Joby 
Campbell (2.250/.); Mr. H. 0. Warbottom. 
architect, 12, Queen-street, Edinburgh. 

Elland.—Headquarters, Jepson-lane, 4th 
Batt. W.R. Yorks Regt. (1,100/.); Mr. A. 5 
Kirby, architect, 64, Albicm street, Leeds, 

Exeter.—Additions, Davey’s evele work: 
Mr. A. J. Lueas, architect, Gui'dhall-chan 
bers, Exeter.. Headquarters for Wessex RF.A 
(3,0007.); Messrs. Ellis, Son, and Bowden, 
architects, Southernhay, Exeter 

Fel!ingsby.—Three hundred large houses 
Messrs. White & Stephenson, architects, Grey 
street, Newcastle; Mr. J. Walker, builder, 
Leadgate, co. Durham. 

Gosport.—School, Molesworth-road; Mr 
G. R. Walker, Secretary, Education (Con 
mittee, Urban District Council. 

Gravesend, — Additions. Haimer Hous 
Laundry, The Grove, for Messrs. Shaws, Ltd 

Hastings.—Proposed conversion of hospital 
into museum and art gallery; Mr. P. Hl 
Palmer, Surveyor, Hastings Town Council. 

Hayle (Cornwall).—Drill-hall; Mr. R. Cald 
well, care of Cornwall Territorial Force Asw- 
ciation. 

Helensburgh.—Extension, post-office (3,000 
Messrs. J. & R. Lawson, builders, Hyndland 
Glasgow. : 

Hetton-le-Hole.—Twenty-four houses, Chure! 
road, for Messrs. F. Wil'is & Sons. = 

Hull.—St. Augustine’s Convent (12,000).) 
Messrs. Brodrick, Lowther, & Walker, arcli 
tects, 77, Lowgate, Hull. 

Inverness.—Police station (2.0007); Mz 
R. 8. McBeth, architect, 33, Academy-street 
Inverness. —_ 

Keighley.—Extension, nurses’ home; Kei! 
ley Guardians. Villa, Thwaites Br " 
(1.2007.): Meesrs. J. Haggas & Sons, architects 
Keighley. 

Kinlochleven.—Public hall: Mr # 
McDougall, builder, Kinlochleven. oes 

Leeds.—Rebuilding portion of children s 
wing at infirmary: Mr. 8. Kitson, architect 
care of Board of Management 

Leominster.—Chapel in new cemetery, Here 
ford-road; Mr. J. Budd, Surveyor, Town 
Council. i 

Liverpool.—Baths on land between Dock 


road offices and Overhead Railway; Mr. : t 
Alexander, Building Surveyor, Liverpool Town 
Council. a 
Llandrindod Wel!s.—Free library; ™ 
W. A. Millward, Surveyor, Urban District 
Council. — 
Llanelly.—Post-office (10 0 Messrs 
Bowers & Co., builders, Hereford. eee 


Llanwit Taidre (near Pont 
biock; Messrs. Evans, W! ams, oe 
architects, Post office-cham! ‘ I onty 00 

Luton.—Extension, Bute !! epital (4,9 uv 
Mr. C. H. White, builder, ‘ Dunstable-roa¢, 


Luton. Rep , Vic ia-street 
Mansfield.—Mission ha’, | Leigg oT 

(9247.); Messrs. Vallance & !)'ythe, 

Duke-street, Mansfield. cog): th 
Merthven (Perth).—Scl 3, 5861.) ; 


School Board. 
Muiravonside.— Maddison 
Mr. J. Malco!m, architect, “ 


he ol (2,500 
ngemouth 
infirmary 


Newt Abbott. — Addition, min 
(4,800); Mr. F. Horner, ('erk, Board 


Guardians, Newton Abbot: 


z+ Giles-street 


Northampton.-—Post-office oe EN: 
H.M. Office of Works, Stor’: © 80° “yi, A 
Nunéaton.—Theatre, A! Soper 


r yr ugh 
Nunthorpe (Yorks).—Cone 074" 
the Trustees. : ox) amd. institut 
Old Basford (Notts).— \jden’s cure 


ildi 600/.); Vicar, * c hall 
*Paisiey-—Middl Po, y Chure nite 
O20): Me 7. oe 


1, County-place, Paisley. gmwell-r0m4 
Pendlebury.—School. ©" = Gooretary: 

(13,185.); Mr. W. T. Postlethwa® 1 pendle 

Education Committee. Swinton am 

bury Urban District Counc: is. 5001); Rector 


ond church oe 
Conateauiiens Church, Reckenha 
Penge. 
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Port Sunlight.—Soapery and oil mills for 
Messrs. Lever Bros. f : : : 

purdysburn.—Additional villas in connexion 
with asylum (10,0002.) ; Commuttee of Manage- 
nent, Belfast District Lunatic Asylum, 
~ Richmond-on-Thames.— Proposed receiving 
for the Guardians; Mr. E. J. Partridge, 
architect, ,ank-chambers, Richmond. 

Runcorn. Scarlet fever block at Isolation 
Hospital (2,400/.); Surveyor, Rural District 
wg .—Twenty-six houses, St. David’s- 
vad; Messrs. Salmon & Co., builders, St. 
Annes-on Sea ; 

Salford.—The following plans have been 
passed : Alterations, “New Inn,” Phebe- 
“reet: reconstruction of “Osborne Inn,” 
Keeles New road, 

Seamouth Junction,—Country house; Mr. J. 
Ransome, Pall Mall East, S.W.; Messrs. 
Ryder & Sons, builders, 161, Union-street, 


nome, 


S.E. 

Sheffield. -- Tramway passenger shelter, 
Market Side, High-street; Messrs. Hy. Boot 
& Sons, Ltd., builders, 152, Moore-street, Shef- 
field. Proposed depot adjoining Penistone- 
road destructor and alterations Woodside-lane 
epot (7,205/.); Surveyor, Sheffield City Coun- 

The following plans have been passed :— 

Four houses, Carnaby-road, for Mr. Corfield; 
uiditions and alterations, ‘‘ Washford Arms” 
public-house, Attercliffe-road, for Mappin’s 
Masborough Old Brewery, Ltd.; twenty 
houses, Glenalmond-road, also. house. offices, 
ind workshops, Tullibardine road, for Mr. 
\. J. Belton; additions and alterations, 
Sutherland-road baths and Park baths, Duke- 
street, for the Sheffield Corporation; six 

ises, City-road, for Mr. T. Oxley; additions 
and alterations, Robin Hood Hotel, Elles- 
ere-road and Clun-street, for Messrs. Ten- 
nant Bros., Ltd.; ten houses, ete., Walkley- 
ane and Holme-lane, for Mr. T. Hill; four 
houses, Hatfield House-lane, for Messrs, Ox- 
spring Bros. 
Shrewsbury. Public slaughterhouse 
5,275/.}; Mr. G. H. Bickerton, builder, Abbey 
Foregate, Shrewsbury. 

Sittingbourne.—Electric power house at Sit- 
tngbourne Paper Mills. 
Stockingford.-~Theatre ; Messrs. Smith 
sros., builders, Coton-raad, Nuneaton. 
Stockport.~Extensions, infectious diseases 
spiial; Mr. J. Jepson, architect, Stockport. 
Suton (Devon), Congregational church 
1.300/.); Mr. E. R. Lester, 13, Whitfield- 
race, Plymouth. 

Swansea. —Bowls houses, shelters, etc., at 
ir parks; also fifty houses, Cwm-road, and 
‘ity-three on Trewyddfa Common; Surveyor, 
“wansea Town Council. The following plans 
lave been passed:—Power house, Woodfield- 
street, Morriston, for Mr. Wm. Coutts; five 
ies, Eaton-road, Brynhyfryd, for Mr. 
W H. Ingleson; factory and stores, New 
Vechard-street, for Mr. Emanuel Thomas. 

, Larbolton Extensions, Ambank School 
“UW.); Mr. J. Englesham, architect, Ayr. 

: lrowbridg: Post-office (300/.) : Messrs. 
nson, at n tects, Yeovil. 
(tee {Keizhley)—Villa (1,180.); | Messrs. 
er valley & Sons, architects, Keighley. 
Rick ee : “Twenty eicht houses: % Messrs. 
we ee Son, & Bell, builders, Wakefield. 

irringte Plans have been passed for 
Examiner Printing Works, 
r the executors of Mesers. T. 








reer 


4. sop.—Publie elementary school, Lincoln- 
oak Sh; ' Mr. J. Maggs, County Archi- 
ant u Nottingham. 

: " posed hall Lady Anne-street, 


Spears, Elderslie. 
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THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS’ NEW BUILDING. 





Fr oe n-stone of the new building 
on “whe * ba Engineers was laid 
the Ine nS ames C, Inglis, President 
of Great Ga a The site is at the corner 
to, but en treet and Princes-street, close 


pposite side of the road from, 
18 : ‘ing, which was completed in 
“tas hog _known, the explanation of 
a eis tion of the Institution’s pre- 

iS tha land on which they stand 


the present 


8 require 3 

ment ore extension of the Govern- 
of provid ‘vestminster. With the desire 
bevond wer iccommodation considerably 
decided to Present apparent, the Council 
adjacont wis jase the sites of two other 
Thich is no ies, and the area of land 
twice as Ino it to be built upon is fu!ly 
Institution that occupied by the present 

he , 2.2% 

trateg (pPtow':! design for the building (illus- 
by ur issue for May 28) was prepared 


md wa; Ames Miller, A.RS.A., of Glasgow, 
ecto’ as the result of competition 
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among six architects who were requested to 
submit plans. 

Sir William White said it might be thought 
that their scheme was unnecessarily large, but 
he did not think that anyone who looked into 
the plans would imagine that that was the 
case. They had a’! agreed from the first that 
in their new building they must have a great 
hall of their own, where they could have 
their special gatherings and hold their own 
examinations, and, in short, could be masters 
in their own house. Their membership when 
they rebuilt in Midsummer, 1894, was 6,621, 
and in the Midsummer of 1910 it was 9,053. 
On the basis of numbers, therefore, there was 
an urgent need for larger accommodation, and 
in a scheme of that magnitude they should be 
generous to those who came after them. 

The President of the Institution then laid 
the foundation-stone, having first placed below 
it copies of the Charters, and of the Telford, 
Watt, and Stephenson medals of the Institu- 
tion, a list of members of the Institution, a 
copy of its present by-laws, ete. 


Bellin. 
i ileal 


COURT OF COMMON 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual fortnight!y meeting of the Court 
of Common Council was held at the Guildhall 
on Thursday last week. In the absence of the 
Lord Mayor through indisposition, Sir John 
Pound presided. 

Street Widening.—The Streets Committee 
submitted for adoption arrangements for 
acquiring the under-lease and trade interests 
of Messrs. Lilley & Skinner in the premises 
No. 115, Bishopsgate-street Without, for the 
sum of 1,600/.; the leasehold and trade 
interests of Mr. J. T. Way in No. 123, Bishops- 
gate-street Without, for 1,000/.; the leasehold 
and trade interests of Messrs. J. Lyons & 
Co., Ltd., in the ground needed to widen the 
public way in front of No. 61, Fleet-street, for 
2,300/.; the freehold interest of the Law Union 
and Rock Insurance Company in the ground 
needed to widen the public way in front of 
their premises, O!d Serjeants’-inn, for 1,220/. 

Proposed St. Paul’s Bridge, etc.—Mr. W. H. 
Thomas brought up a report from the Bridge 
House Estates Committee recommending that 
the proposals to reconstruct Southwark Bridge 
at an estimated cost of 261,000/., and to con- 
struct a new bridge 80 ft. wide throughout at 
an estimated cost of 1,646,983/.. in accordance 
with an amended plan appended to the report 
be agreed. to; and that the Committee be 
authorised to seek the necessary Parliamentary 
powers to carry the works into execution. In 
moving the adoption of the report, Mr. 
Thomas said he regarded the report as one of 
the most important presented to this Court 
within recent years. It was practically the 
unanimous report of the Committee. Con- 
tinuing, he said: “It deals with the question 
of what is virtually the reconstruction of 
Southwark Bridge, and the construction of the 
proposed new bridge between that and Black- 
friars Bridge. With regard to Southwark 
Bridge, for the sake of brevity, I would ven- 
ture to quote a paragraph from my Com- 
mittee’s report of November as follows: 
‘It is understood that the alterations to 
Southwark Bridge be proceeded with as soon 
as Parliamentary powers are obtained.’ We 
have not receded from that position, as I 
hring up the same recommendation today. 
Consequent!y, I will pass on to the other 
part of our scheme—the construction of the 
proposed new bridge. We have had numercus 
conferences with deputations from various 
public bodies, including the Borough Council 

of Southwark, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and the London County Council. I 
select those three because I think they are the 
most important. The deputation from the 
Roval Institute of British Architects suggested, 
inter alia, that the northern approach of the 
bridge should open up immediately opposite 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. I have no 
wish to criticise that proposal beyond saying 
that it is undoubtedly a very excellent one, 
but it is also a very expensive one, and if 
carried out would involve us in an additional 
outlay of upwards of a million pounds. The 
question is, Should we be justified in incurring 
that large additional cost merely for the sake 
of esthetic or artistic effect? Personally, my 
anewer is in the negative. I am afraid that 
we look upon the bridge from a somewhat 
different standpoint. We look at it not only 
from an artistic but from a utilitarian point 
of view, including its cost, which is of some 
importance to my Committee, having regard to 
the fact that our funds are not unlimited. The 
conferences with deputations from_ the Im- 
provements Committes and the Highways 
Committee of the London County Council 
were of a most friendly character. Thev 





‘informed us that they sympathised with our 


53! 


scheme, and offered us a grant, subject to 
certain stipulations, payment to be made at 
intervals to be agreed upon. I stated quite 
recently that the widening of Blackfriars 
Bridge resulted in the creation of a more 
friendly state of feeling between the two great 
municipal governing bodies of London. I had 
hoped that the good feeling to which I 
referred would have been further cemented 
by the construction of the proposed new 
bridge, which was intended to provide tram- 
way accommodation for the trams, and which 
would also enable the Council to link up their 
two systems to the north and south of London 
so strongly advocated by the Royal Com- 
mission on London Traffic, and indeed by the 
Council themse!ves on every possible occasion 
until quite recently. Judging, however, bv 
the attitude they have now adopted, as illus- 
trated by their extraordinary letter of July 25, 
which I read to the Court just before the recess, 
and which is appended to the report, it would 
seem that they have not yet made up their 
minds as to whether they will take advantage 
of the opportunity offered to them. The 
letter to which I referred contains the terms 
and conditions upon which the Council are 
prepared to join in our scheme. They are of 
a very exacting character, which, I venture 
to say, no self-respecting body could for one 
moment entertain. We have given the ques- 
tion upon all its bearings our most careful 
consideration, and we have come to the con- 
clusion to ask the Court for authority to pro- 
ceed with the scheme upon the lines indicat«-| 
in the report. 1 desire, however, to express 
the hope that the door is not yet slammed, 
bolted, and barred between the Council and 
ourselves. I should just like to say in con- 
clusion that public opinion is undoubtedly in 
favour of the scheme, because it is a great 
metropolitan improvement of the first order 
and importance. It is the desire of my Com- 
mittee to construct, free of cost to the 1 
payers, a bridge which shall be a thing of 
beauty and joy for ever, and worthy of this 
great city. With these few words I beg to 
move the adoption of the report.” 

The report was carried by a very large 
majority. 


La. 
~~ 


APPOINTMENT. 





EDINBURGH. 


At a special meeting of the Streets and Build 
ings Cammittee of Edinburgh Town Council, 
held for the purpose of affording members 
interviews with the candidates on the leet for 
the post of Burgh Engineer and Master of 
Works, the following applicants were placed 
on the leet by a subcommittee:—Mr. Robert 
Booth, M.Inst.C.E.. North British Railway 
Company Engineer's Office, Edinburgh: Mr. 
Adam Horsburgh Campbell, C.E., Burgh En- 
gineer and Surveyor, East Ham: Mr. John R. 
Findlay, Burgh Surveyor and Master of 
Works, Leith: Mr. Hector F. Gullan, Works 
Department, City Hall, Belfast; Mr. George 
Trotter Lynam, Burgh Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Burton-upon-Trent; Mr. John W. Mon- 
cur, Borough Engineer and Surveyor; Sunder- 
land; and Mr. J. S. Pickering, C.E., Borough 
Engineer. Sunderland. The Committee placed 
Messrs. Campbell, Lynam, and Moncur upon 
a short leet for submission to the Town Coun- 
cil. Councillor Cameron has issued a circular 
to members of the Committee in which he 
makes the suggestion to amalgamate the offices 
of City Architect and Burgh Engimeer, and 
to appoint Mr. Williamsen, the City Archi- 
tect, head of the combined departments. with 
Mr. Bruce, interim Burgh Engineer, as his 


deputy. 
—__.~+-e— 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Tue following applications under the London 
Building Acts were dealt with at the meeting 
of the London County Council on Tuesday 
(the names of the applicants are given 
between parentheses) :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Hackney, Central—The erection of an addi- 
tion at No. 48, Pembury-road, Hackney, to 
abut upon the southern side of Downs-park- 
road (Messrs. Gordon, Wilson, & Co. for Mr. 
A. Pear]).—Refused. 

Hackney, South.—That the Council, on the 
application of Mr. F. R. Coles, do consent to 
the retention of a wood, iron, and glass porch 
at the workhouse, Sidney-road, Homerton.— 
Consent. 

Hampstead.—Erection of a porch in front of 
No. 76, Avenue-road, Hampstead (Mr. H. O. 
Creswell for Madam Oumiroff).—Consent. 

Kennington.—Erection of bay windows and 
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porches to Nos. 297, 299, 301, and 303, Clapham 
road, Lambeth (Mr. J. Mayo).--Consent. 
Varylebone, Kast.—That the application ot 
Sir Arthur Blomfield & Sons for an extension 
of the period within which the erection of resi 
dential flats with bay windows on the site of 
Nos, 79 to 105 (odd numbers only) inclusive, 
Park-road, Regant’s Park, was required to 


be mpleted, be granted.—Consent. 
Vorwood.—The erection of bay windows and 
worehes to buildings on the western side of 


} 
Felsberg road, Brixton (Mr. H,. Macintosh). 
Consent 
Wandsworth.—The erection of a lamp sign 
front of Nos. 26 and 28. High-street, Wands- 
worth (Spherelax Patent Changeable Sign 
Company for Messrs. Rk. Mopsey & Co.). . 
Refused 
Width of Way 

Hothor Erection of 
north-eastern _side of Middle-vyard, Great 
Qucen-street Holborn (Messrs Gordon «& 
Gunton for the West London Mission).—Con 
sent 

Wandsworth.—Erection of a one-story build- 

at the rear of No. 191, Streatham High 

road, Streatham, with the boundary wall at 
less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of Gleneldon-mews (Mr. W. Read for 
Messrs. Salter & Son).—Consent 


buildings on the 


ing 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Wandaworth.+—The erection of a mission 


building on a site on the western side of 
Walker’s-place. Putney (Mr. J. C. Radford for 
the Vicar and Churchwardens of Putney).- 
Consent 

] « * Frontage 1 Conatruction. 

Ts yt East.—The retention of a tem 
porary showcase in front of No. 51, Mildmay 
park, Islington (Messrs. Lovegrove & Pap 

t! Consen 
Rot the. —The retention of a temporary 


showcase in front of No. 163. Seuthwark-park 
Rotherhithe (Mr. A. Daniels).—Consent 


Space at Rear 


Hammersmith.—A deviation from the plan 
approved for the erection of an addition to a 
wa . ind stable on the eastern side of 
Paddenswick-road, Hammersmith, so far as 

the erection of an additional story 


Mess: J. S. Quilter & Son for Mr. D 
Wilson Consent 
Varylel ¢.. East \ deviation from the 


ipproved for the erection of a block 
flats on a site between Nos. 11 and 13. 
P rt ind place St Mary ehe The SO far as 


? t ) erection of an addition at the 
first-floor level (Mr. F. T. Verity).—Consent 
Stepney.—A_ deviation from the plans ap 
proved for the erection of a building on a 
site on the northern side of Commercial-road 


East, Stepne eastward of Myrdle street, so 
fa is relates to the alterations shown on the 
plan (M J. F. Parker Concent 
Cuhical Extent. 

Che 1.—That, in connexion with the reso- 
itor ‘ senting to the erection on a sife 
ibutting ipon Fulham-road. Lucan-place, 
Leader-street, and Sloane-avenue, Chelsea. of 


ding with a division exceeding 250,000 
tt the Council do consent to the details 
mstruction and fitting of steel re 
volving shutters to the openings in the division 
Wall Messrs Dennison, Kett, & Co ).- Con- 
sent 

Clapham.—A further deviation from the 
plans approved for the erection at the 
premises of Ross, Ltd., Clapham Common, 
North-side. of a division to exceed 250,000 
eubic ft extent, so far as relates to the 
retention of fire-resisting hardwood doors to 
three openings in a division wall (Messrs. 
Searle & Searls Consent. 

Hammersmith.—The erection of an addition 
at the. premises of Messrs. Barker & Co., Ltd., 
Olaf-street. Latimer-raad, Notting Hill (Mr 
R. Kendal! for Messrs. Barker & Co., Ltd.) 
Refused 

Vniting of Build ngs 

Chel se The uniting of Nos, 177 and 17 

mine street ( helsea (Mr k st vold) (* th 


/ shury Central The use of doubl 
moured doors to twelve party wall openings 
at Nos. 7 to 15 (odd numbers only). Resebers 
ay and Nos. 29 to 37 (odd numbers only) 
Mount Pleasant, Finsbury (Fireproof Doors, 
Ltd., for Mr. C. Dunch).—Consent 
Holhorr The unit ng of the Premier He te} 
Southampton-row, Holb« rn, with No, 7 Que n 
re (Mr. C. Fitzroy Doll for Mr. H 
Walduck).—Consent 
West.—The retention of doubl 
armoured doors to openings in a division 
val! between No. 50, Southwark Bridge-road 
Southwark, and a warehouse at the rear 


equa 


2 7 
Southwark 
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(Messrs. Harris & Moodie for Messrs. Cropper 
& Co.).—Consent, 

The recommendation marked * t# contrary 
to the views of the metropolitan borough 
couned concerned, 


tite 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 








CHURCH HOUSE, PAULTON, 

A church house, with a men’s reading-room 
and library, has beon erected at Paulton. The 
architect is Mr. T. Melhuish, of Shepton 
Mallet, and the contractor is Mr. J. Flower, 
of East Harptree. 

TOWER, ST. MARY'S, SOUTHAMPTON, 

It is proposed to erect a tower at this 
church, the architeet being Mr. A. E. Street. 
The height of the proposed tower will be 
126 ft. to the top of the staircase turret. 


CHURCH OF 8ST. CUTHBERT, YORK. 

It is proposed to commemorate the ministry 
of the late Canon Fausset by endeavouring to 
restore the Church of St. Cuthbert, York, 
where he ministered for fifty-one years. Mr 
C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., of Durham, is 
preparing plans with an estimate of expense. 


CHURCH, MEOLS, WIRRAL. 

It is proposed to erect a new Parish Church 
of St. John the Baptist. Meols. The present 
intention is to build the nave only. The archi- 
tects for the new church are Messrs. Edmund 
Kirby & Sons. 

ADDITIONS TO THE GEORGE HERIOT’S SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH. 

The Governors of George Heriot’s Trust 
have approved of plans prepared by Mr. John 
Anderson, their superintendent of works, for 
the erection of a new building to accommodate 
the science departments of the school. The 
building will give provision for a complete 
suite of lecture-rooms and laboratories for the 
teaching of physics, a lecture room and a 
laboratory for natural science, two classrooms 
specially designed for geographical! teaching, 
and a schoo! library and reading-room. Its 


cost is not to exceed 12,000/. 


NEW SCHOOL, CAERAU. 

A new elementary schoo) has been opened at 
Caerau. The new school gives accommodation 
to 350 scholars, in seven classrooms and a 
large central hall. The total ecst of the build- 
ings, inc'uding laving out of site, will amount 
to about 4,000/. The contractor was Mr. J. H. 
James, of Cardiff, and the school was designed 
by Mr. W. James Naeh, County Education 
Architect. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 

Office and warehouse, Kingsway, W.C.. for 
Kodak. Ltd.. 57, Clerkenwell-raad,  E.C. 
Opera house, Kingsway, W.C.. for Mr. Ham- 
trerstein: Mr. B. Crewe, architect, 75, Shaftes 
burv avenue, W.C. Extension of premises, 
Blackfriars-road, S.E., for Messrs. W. & F. 


Faulkner, tobacco manufacturers. 


COTTAGE HOSPITAL, ABERTYSSWG. 

\ new cottage hospital has been erected by 
the workmen of the McLaren Cellieries, at a 
cost of about 2.500/. The hospital was 
designed by Mr. A. F. Webb, of Blackwood. 
and the contractor was Mr. Theo Watkins, of 
Pengam. The hospital contains a men’s ward 
for seven beds, a female ward of four beds, a 
private patients’ ward, an operating theatre, 
and facility for future arrangements for an 
X-ray room, a consulting room, an _ out- 
patients’ room, nurses’ and matron’s sitting- 
rooms, kitchens, bathrooms, and bedrooms for 
the staff. It is built of red brick, with Ebbw 
Vale faced brick and Portland stone dressings. 

ST. AIDAN’S CHURCH, WEST HARTLEPOOL. 

The foundation stone of the tower of St. 
\idan’s Church, West Hartlepool. was laid 
on the llth inst. The tower which is now 
being erected will be about 104 ft. high to the 
top of the flagstaff, and will contain a peal of 
cight bells and a clock with four dials. The 
architect of the church. Mr. J. H. Morton. 
F RLLB.A.. of Neweastle-on-Tyne and South 
Shields, has designed the tower to harmonise 
with the style of the church. The materials 
to be used are Grosmont bricks and stone 
dressings. The main doorway is surmounted 
by a niche which will contain a statue of 
St. Aidan. Mr. y. W. Brazell, of West 
Hartlepool, is the contractor. The scheme 
will involve an outlay of 3.0002. 

NEW OPERA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, 

It is expoeted that the work of preparing 
the foundation of the opera house to be erected 
by Mr. Oscar Hammerstein in Kingsway will 
be begun at once. According to present 
arrangements, the public opening of the build- 
ing will take place on November 1 naxt year. 


OCTOBER 20, 1910, 


The architect, Mr. Bertie Crowe. |, 

completed the plans, but}, rege 
Chroniele representative |i. \s hopefi ‘i Dail 
will not be necessary to wait for oes that 
approved by the London County Co. 
before commencing the eliminary — 
Before returning to New York a te “we 
ago, Mr. Hammerstein definitely « ey Ne ds 
site, which lies between Portugaletreet .. 
Sardinia-street. It is larger than the = 
which he had originally in view, and moe.” 
265 ft. by 90 ft. The build ng alone ae 
roughly, 100,000/. The house wil! } 
2,650 people. Room for 900 wi!! be provided 
in the gallery. The auditorium will be 14 ih 
dong and 85 ft. wide, the stage 96 ft. wide a: 
60 ft. deep. The contract for the ites 
work has been let to the Building Chaat 
tion Company, an Anglo-American firm, z 


, 
Wil cost. 


Old about 


MUSIC HALL, SWADLINCOTE. 

It is proposed to erect a music hall in 
town, and Mr. Albert Winstanley, architen 
of Manchester, has prepared the plans “The 
seating capacity altogether will be for over 
1,000 persons. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN. 

The plans of the following new buildings ip 
Aberdeen have been sanctioned: ~Batching 
shed on the north side of Maberly street, fo; 
Messrs. Richards, Ltd., per Messrs, Wilsons 
& Walker, architects; dwelling-house on the 
south sida ot Westburn-road at its junction 
with Bonnymuir-place, for Mr. William King. 
mason, sar Mr. George Watt, architect: 
dwelling-house on the south-east side of E 
field-avenue, for Mr. Joseph Shirras, bu 
dwelling-house on the south side of Back 
Hilton-road, for Mr. Alexander Gordon, clerk, 
per Mr. George B. Mitchell, architect, off 
and sheds at Provost Mearns’ Quay, for 
Messrs. William Slater & Sons, herring mer- 
chants, per Messrs. D. and J. R. M'Millas, 
architects. 


) 








aes 





TRADE NEWS. 

A large turret clock has just been erected 
in the Bradshawstreet Council Schools, 
Nelson, Lancashire. It has a large illumi 
nated dial, and strikes the hours. Messrs 
John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works 
Derby, have carried out the work. 

The Church of England School at Bril. 
Bucks, and the Counci] School at Llanwrtvd 
have recently been fitted with D. 0. Boyds 
‘*Hygiastic’? warm air ventilating schoo 
grates supplied by O'Brien, Thomas, & C 
Upper Thames-street, London, EC. | 

The new recreation hall, Lower Sydenhat! 
is being ventilated by means of Shorlands 
patent exhaust roof ventilators and specia 
inlet ventilators. supplied by Messrs. E 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Man 
chester. : 

The new General Pcst Office, Newgate 
street. E.C., has been fitted with thirteen 1" 
by Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., Ltd. The 
Grand Prix has been awarded to Waygoud 
lifts at the Brussels Exhibition, 1910. 


o> 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING 
NEWS. 











PETERSFIELD AUGMENTED ATER WORK® 

Mr. P. M. Crosthwaite, M-Inst.C.E., arg 
tor of the Local Gavernment Board, <ate 
inquiry on the llth inst. into an appa’ 
of the Petersfield Urban istrict — 
borrow 11,865/. for augmenting their ext” 
waterworks. By this scheme copious Ora 
will be tapped a distance ©! some thd neers 
and-the water conveyed to their existing vost 
yoir.at Sheet. To supply 2 hich lying ase 
of the district above the reac: 0! ths hydraali 
water will be pumped by ' Mgebir'e in the 
motor operated by the ‘ parr Mr. 
yipe from the springs to ' CE (Messrs. 
Flares W. Taylor, A.M.!ot tle-on-Tyn4l 
Taylor, Wallin, & Taylor, S«weast™ 


is the engineer for the 


, ¢ SCHEME. 

DOWNHAM MARKET 5! “the p. M 

At Downham Market. a inquir’ ou 
Crosthwaite, M.Inst.C.E ont “Board 


behalf ef the Local © 
respect of an application | 
Council for leave to bo 
yoses of sewerage and 

SHliot, of Messrs Elliot 
to the scheme, stated tho 
concentrate all the sew? 


Urban Distritt 

5 9307. for pu 

disposal. 

Rrown, engine 

was intended ‘ 

ft one pont Po 
filters erect 


pump it to tanks and filt vand after the 
percolating bacterial Bit relters it woul 
matter was eon - “in which colloid 

ank se! 


© into a small humus ter® "uid be 
mather had settled, and '-? le plan was 
straight to the river. 28° 8 citong, exc? 
duplicate, machinery, tanks, - fro 

the storage tank for the »'5h!° 
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List of Competitions. Contracts, etc. 


For some Contraets still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 


this Number: Competition, - 


~~; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Pablic Appointments, xiv; Auction Sales, xxii. 


Certain conditions, beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bond-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*.* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


Octoger 31. ~~ Romford. — Town PLANNING, BTC.— 
Tie Town Planning and Modern House and 
Uottage Exhibition invite designs for a detached 
house, a detached cottage, and the internal fittings 
of a cottage, to be erected at Gidea Park, Squirrels 
Heath, Romford. Fur further particulars see ad- 
vertisement in our issue of September 17, and of 


Getober 8. 

Novemper 6. — Knightsbridge. — Complete par- 
ticulars of a competition for remodelling part of 
the Trevor Estate, Knightsbridge, will be found on 
page xvi. of our issue of October 15. 

NovemBeR 15. — Ruislip-Morthwood. — Town 
Puxsinc.—The D:rectors of Garden Estates, Ltd., 
invite designs for a town plan of estates of King’s 
College, Cambridge, situated in the urban district 
of Ruislip and Northwood, M.ddlesex. Conditions 
and maps nay now be obtained from Mr. Graham 
Kennedy, Secretary. Garden Fstates, Ltd... 33, 
Henrietta-street, Strand. Depusit il ls. See ad- 
vertisement in our issue of August 27. 

Novensék 29—Bangor, Co, Down.—sra-warTer 
Ritus.—Tbhe Baagor UDC. invite designs for baths 
be built on the foreshore in cutjunction with 
the existing sea-water pond at Pickie, at a cost of 
7,050 Premium 50l., or to be merged into com- 
mission Of 5 per cent. For further particulars 
apply to Mr. J. milliken, Clerk to the Council, and 
%e advertisement in issue of August 20. 

November 30.— Romford. —The Town Planning 
ind Modern House and Cottage Exhibition invite 
desizns for gardens to houses and cottaye, also 
prspective drawings suitable for reproduction. For 






























‘uriler particulars see advertisement in our issue 
Oi September 17, and of October 8. 
DECKNBER a Bournemouth. — Resvitpine 
PRemisey.—Competitive designs are invited from 
architects for rebuilding premises for Mr. J. E 
Beale. Three premiums (1001. 50l., and 261.) are 
offered For further particulars see advertisement 
-Duceusen 1.—-Dubline Neg ! 
-—Dublin.—New pavili y 
Hospital for Incurableg at Dounybrock.” Opew eae 
5 ee frectising in Dublin. mia ooh 
16 ged), 5 i jt. 
tation to the ho, ee 
nam 1.—Manchester.—Laving-ovt Esrate.— 
pe Lanchester Corporation invite designs for lay- 
ae out their Blackley Estate. Three premiums are 
oa 1 vt 1501., 1001., and 501. our issue of 
ont >, pave 264. for further partienlars. 
ke ER 5 le, Anglesey.—Warer avp 
pvc Schemes.—The alley bared invite plans 
hd Specifications, in competition for water and 
e schemes for the village of Rhosneigr. 

























hd specifications will judi 
Bhe Vallee Ry 8 will be adjudicated upon by 
Bhey may Rb C., and any person or persons whom 


le to call in to assist. Mr. Owen J 
to the V r mn, 
bistro, . ie Bg R.D.C., Brynenhelyn, 
ve ;*; — Douglas, Isle of Man. — 

Wners of the Villa Marina invite designs for ‘the 
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Frank Cottle , 
ie it 8 gum of Ih la, being deposited with Mar 
Dongiag vertson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 


¥, * 
V2: 12l.—Romford.—The Town Planning 
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{ plans at a charge of 41. 4s. 





““ount will be returned in full to 
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8. Zachary. Suiting Engineer to the City. 
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31.—Aboyn, berdeen. 
~ e, A 
ror ,Glentanar School Board invite ten: 

alterations on the Aboyne Public 








School. Plans, ete., may be seen with Mr. H. W 
Torry, Clerk to the Board, or with Mr. Geo. Bennett 
Mitchell, architect, 148, Union-street, Aberdeen. 

_ Octonek 31.—Atherstone.—IsoiaTion Hospita.— 

The R.D.C, invite tenders for the erection of an 
isolation hospital in the parish of Grendon. Draw- 
ings may be inspected at the offiee of Mr. HJ. 
Coleby, Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, 
102, Long-atreet, Atherstone, where also specifieation 
and quantities may be obtained upon payment of 
— * 2i. >. 

Octoser 31.— er.—WarDs anp Orricegs.—Che 
ping Wycombe R.D.C. invite tenders for the po 
tion of two new wards and offices at the Isolation 
Hospital. Quantities are to be obtained from Mr. 
Thos. Thuriow, architect, 25, High-street, High 
Wycombe, where plans may be seen. 

Ocrcens 31.—Cark-in-Cartmel.—Vitis.—For the 


erection of six semi-letached villas, for Mr. W. 
Wilson. Plana, etc., may be inspected, and quanti- 
ties obtained, at the office of Messrs. J. W. rundy 


& Son, architects and surveyors, Central-buildings, 
Ulverston. 

Octosek 31.~-Horsforth.—Caremacer’s Lopcr.— 
The U.D.C., invite tenders for the erection of eare- 
taker’s lodge at the Sewage Works. Drawings, etc., 
may be obtained from the Engineer, Mr. H. Raven. 
A deposit of 11, 1s. will be required, made out to 
Mr. J. Davidson, Clerk to the Council. 

Ocroser 31.— Lowestoft.— Drui Ha. — The 
County of Suffolk Territorial Force Association in- 
vites tenders for the erection of a drill hall, with 
gun shed, etc., and instructor's house, upon a site 
in the Beccles-road. Plans may be seen, and 
quantities obtained, at the office of the architeet, 
Mr. F. W. Richards, M.1.A., 14, Stanley-street. 

NoveMpeR 1.—Belfast.—Barus.—The Baths and 
Lodging-house Committee invite tenders for the 
erection of baths at Legoniel. Conditions, specifica- 
tions, etc., can be seen at the office of the City 
Surveyor, City Hall, Belfast, and quantities obtained 
from Mr. Saml. C. Hunter, surveyor, Scottish 
Provident-buildings, Wellington-place, on deposis of 
22. 2s., with the City Chamberlain, City Hall. 


Novemsrr 1. — Dublin. — UNperGrounp Con- 
veNiENce.—The Improvements Committee invite 
tenders for the construction of an underground 


public convenience at James’s-street, and the sani- 
tary fittings for same. Plans etc., may be seen, 
and form and quantities (4) for the building work, 
and (6) for the sanitary work, may be obtained 
at the office of Mr. J. G. O'Sullivan, Borough Sur- 
veyor, City Hall, Dublin, on lodgment of the sum 
of U. 1s. for each bill of quantities. 

NOVEMBER 1. es Owen.—ExtTexsion of Goons 
Orrics.—The Directors of the Great Western Railway 
Company invite tenders for the extension of the 
goods office at Hales Owen. Plans, ete., may be 
seen, and Forms, etc., obtained. at the office of the 
Engineer, at Wolverhampton Station. 

Novemerr 1.—Henbury, Glos.—Scnoo. Exrtey- 
sion.—Tenders are invited for certain alterations and 
extensions to the girls’ and infants’ schools at 
Henbury, Glos., for the School Managers. Plans, 
etc., can be seen at the offices of Mr. Maynard 
Froud, architect and surveyor, 1, St. Stephen’s- 
chambers, Baldwin-street, Bristol, and bills of 
quantities obtained, upon a deposit of 2/. 2s. 

NOVEMBER Camerton, | berland. — 
Dweiiine-gouss.—For the erection of a dwelling- 
house for Mr. 8. Poole. Plans, etc., may be seen at 
the offices of Messrs. Donald & Donald, architects, 
14, John-street, Workington. ; 

Novemerr 2.—Clackmarras.—Txacner’s House. 
—For the erection of a teacher's house at Clack- 
marras. Plans and specifications may be seen with 
Mr. John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 

Novemsern 2.—Swinton, near Manchester.— 
Fireproor Srarrcast.—The Guardians of the Poor of 
the Township of Manchester invite tenders for the 
erection of a new fireproof staircase at their schools 
at Swinton. Particulars may be obtained at the 
office of Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 23, Strutt- 
oo Manchester, on payment of a deposit of 
10s. 6d. 

Novemagr 3.— Kettering.—Bararooms.—The Ket- 
tering Joint Hospital Board invite tenders for the 
erection of new bathrooms at the isolation hospitals, 
Rockingham-road. Plans can be seen at the offices 
of Messrs. Gotch & Saunders, Bank-chambers, Ket- 
tering, from whom quéntities can be obtained. 

Novemser 3—Low Valleyfield.—Potice-station. 
—For the various works required in the erection of 
a new policestation. Plans may be seen in the 


County. Police Office, Dunfermline, and schedules 
obtained from the architect, Mr. David Henry, 
Charch-square, St. Andrews. 


Novemnkr 4.—Kiltonga, Newtownards.—ViLis. 
—For the erection of a villa for Mr. S. H. Simms. 
Plans, etc, may be seen at the office of Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie, Scottish Provident-buildings, 


Belfast. 

Novena 4.—¥nyswen.—Scuoor.—The Rhondda 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of a new 
school at Ynyswen, to accommodate 400 infant 
scholars. Plans, etc., may be seen, and quantities, 
etc., obtained, at the office of the Architect, Mr. 
Jacob Rees, Hillside Cottage, Pentre, upon the 


A . 





production of a receipt from the Accouatant of 
the Council for the required deposit of 2/. 2s 

November 6.— Callington. — AppiTIoNs, ETC., 16 
Scuoois.—Alterations and additiong to the Church 
of England Schools. Plans, etc., may be seen on 
application to Mr. Laurence Scantiebury, architect 
and surveyor, Callington. 

* Novempsr 5.—Coopersale.—Cormes Homes — 

The Epping Guardians invite tenders for erection of 

4 gair of cottage homes at Coopersale, near Epping. 

See advertisement in this issue for further par- 

ticulars. 

Novempme 5. — Dolgelley. — Daun Haw. — 
Merioneth Territorial Force Association invite ten- 
ders for the erection of a drill hall. Plans, etc., 
may be inspected on written application, aceom- 

nied by a deposit fee of 10s. 6d., to Mr. R. W. 
Davies, M.S.A., architect, Dolafon, Carno, Mont. 

NovemBer 5.— Droylsden. — ALTEKATIONs. — The 
U.D.<. invite tenders for the conversion of the build- 
ings, known ag “ The Institute.’ into public offices, 
etc. Drawings, ete., may be seen, and quantities, 
etc., obtained, on application to the Engineer and 
Surveyor, Mr, Charles Hall, at the Council Offices, 
Droylsden. 

Novemeer 5.—Ogden, near Malifax.—Viua— 
For the various works to be executed in connexion 
with the erection of a detached villa residence and 
appurtenances at Jane Green. Plans and specifica- 
tions may be inspected, and quantities obtained, at 
offices of Messre. Clement Williams & Sons, arehi- 
tects, Post Office-buildings Commercial-street, 
Halifax, from November 1 until November 5. 

NoveMbeR 7.—Earlswood.—HospitaL EXTExSION, 
gT0.—Reigate R.D.C. invite tenders for alterations at 
and additions to the administrative block of t 
Isolation Hospital. Plans, etc.. may be seen upon 
application to the architect, Mr. T. W. Parrish, 
*Shurland,”’ Ringley-avenue, Horley. 

Novemser 7. — Whitley. — Concrere Rerainine 
Watt.—Whitley and Monkseaton U.D.C. invite ten- 
ders for the construction of a concrete retaining 
wall and steps in connexion with the improvement 
of the sea banks south of Watts-road. Plans, etc.. 
may be seen, and quantities and form obtained, on 
application at the office of Mr. A. J. Rousell, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., the Council's Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Whitley Bay. 

Novemeer 8.—8t. David's, Pembrokeshire.— 
Liresoat Hovsg anv Stirway. — The Committee of 
Management of the Royal National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution invite tenders for the construction of a 
galvanised corrugated steel and timber boat-house, 
timber approach, and reinforced and solid concrete 
lifeboat slipway at Porth ’Stinian, near St. David's. 
Plans, etc., may be inspected on application to the 
Local Hon. Secretary, Dr. W. Wilfrid Williams, St. 
David's, Pembrokeshire, or at the office of the 
Engineer and Architect to the Royal National Life- 
beat Institution, Mr. W. T. Douglass, M.Inst.C.E., 
15. Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W., from whom 
quantities, ete., may be obtained at and after noon 
on November 1, by deposit of 11. 

Novemesr 9.—Dutton.—Hosrimt Brock.—The 
Runcorn R.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of 
a new scarlet fever block, to hold twelve beds, at 
the Infectious Diseases Hospital. Plans, etc., may 
be seen, and quantities obtained, on deposit of U., 
at the office of Mr. Percy Silcock, architect, Egypt- 
street, Warrington. 

Novemeer 9.—Portsmonth.—Wait axp Pance.—- 
The Guardians invite tenders for the erection of a 
wall and iron fence around a portion of their land 


at Milton, Portsmouth. Drawings, etc., may be 
inspected at the offices of the architects, Messrs. 
Rake & Cogswell, Prudential-buildings, Com- 


merciel-roed, — and quantities obtained, 
deposit of 22. 2s. ; 
NOVEM 10.—Itchen Sholing.—Covnci, Scnoor 
—For the erection of a new Council school for 380 
children at Itchen Sholing. Plans, etc., may be 
seen, and quantities and other information obtained, 
at the office of Mr. W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, 
The Castle, Winchester, on and after October 31. A 
deposit of 21. 2s. will be required for quantities and 
. Novena 10.—Leeds.—EstarceMent or Post- 
overce.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc., 
invite tenders for the enlargement of the Leeds 
Head Post-office. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. . . iat 
Novemsrr 10. — London. — Atrrrations—The 
ncnemenan of H.M. Works and Public Build- 
ings invite tenders for alterations to Avenue Tele- 
phone megane. bn advertisement in this issue 
further iculars. 
a nO Milford Haven.—ADprrioys, Erc., 
to Couxci, Scxoo.—The Pembrokeshire Education 
Authority invite tenders for erection of new build- 
ings, and alterations to the existing buildings at the 
Council school. Drawings etc., fy Re seen on 
application to the head teacher at t school, and 
also at the office of the architect, Mr. D. BE. Thomas, 
17. Victoria-place, Haverfordwest, where quantities, 
ete., may be obta upon payment of 11. Is. 
Novemper 11.—Oswestry.Seconpary Scuoot.— 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the 
names of those willing to submit tenders, may be 


sent in, 


The Salop Education Committee invite tenders for 
the erection ef a new secondary school, to accom- 
modate 140 pupils. Plans, ete., prepared by the 
architects, Messrs. Appleyard & Quiggin, may be 
inspected at their offices, 67, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
Applications for quantities must be accompanied 
by a deposit of 21. 2s. 

November 14.—Barl Soham, near Framling- 
ham.—Ciassroom.—East Suffolk County Education 
Committee invite tenders for the addition of a new 
classroom for about fifty children to the Earl Soham 
Council] School. Plans, etc., will be supplied on 
application to the Committee's Surveyor, Educa- 
tion Office, County Hall, Ipswich, by first post on 
October 24, accompanied by a deposit 0 ll. 18, 
Cheques to be made payable to “ W. E. Watkins. 

NovemBer 14.—Sheerness.—Reruse Destructor.— 
The U.D.C, invite tenders for the rebuilding of 
portions of their two-grate “Simplex’’ refuse 
destructor, and for executing other repairs. Specifica- 
tion may be obtained on application to the Surveyor, 
Mr. Thos, F. Berry, Council Offices, Trinity-road, 
Sheerness, on enclosing a stamped dressed 
envelope. 

NovemBeR 16. — Lizard. — Bunoatow. — The 

Directors of the Housel Bay Hotel Company, Ltd., 
invite tenders for the erection of a_ bungalow, 
according to plans and specificationg which may be 
seen at the hotel or at the office of Mr, Sampson 
Hill architect, Green-lane, Redruth. 
* Noveweer 17.—Bishop Auckland.—Post-orrice. 
—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for erection of Bishop 
Auckland new post-office. _ advertisement in 
this issue for further particolars. 

Novemsrr 22.—Ramsey, Isle of Man.—Licut- 
House Tower, erc.—The Commissioners of Northern 
Lighthouses invite tenders for the construction of a 
lighthouse tower, engine-room, and dwelling-houses 
on Maughold Head, near Ramsey, Isle of Man. 
Plans, ete., may be seen at the office of Messrs. D. 
& C. Stevenson, civil engineers, 84, CGeorge-street, 
Edinburgh, from whom specifications, etc., may be 
obtained on payment of 1/. Is. 

Decemsern 5—Seven Sisters, near Neath.— 
Vuias.—Tenders are invited for the erection of 
twenty-eight semi-detached villas. Plans, etc., may 
be seen at the Dulais Collieries Company's Office, 
Onliwyn, near Neath, 

No Date.—Accrington.—Rerairs to Hovse, Etc. 
—For alterations of closets and repairs to house in 
Rowland-street. For further particulars apply to 
Mr. Green, 229, Stanley-street, Accrington, 

No Date—Carnmoney, Belfast.—Hovse, Layino- 
out Grounds, erc.—The Cemetery Committee of the 
Belfast Hebrew Congregation invite tenders for 
laying-out their grounds at Carnmeney; also sewer 
and erection of house. Plans, ete., can be seen at 
Messrs. Lewis & Lewis, 51, York-street, Belfast. 

No Date.—Hull.—Appitioxs to Barracks.—East 
Riding Territorial Force Association invite tenders 
for alterations and additions to the Artillery Bar- 
racks, Park-street. Names and addresses, together 
with a deposit of 2l., to Messrs. Weilsted, Dossor, & 
Wellsted, City-square, Hull, and Mr. Arthur Easton, 
7, Land-of-Green-Ginger, Hull, joint architects. 

No Date.—Pitlochry.-—AcTerations ANP ADDITIONS. 
--Additions and alterations to the mansion-house of 
Clunimore. Application for schedules to be made 
immediately to Mr. W. R. Davidson, architect, 8, 
New-square, Lineoln’s-inn, London, W.C., stating 
particulars of werks executed, with architects’ 
names. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 
Ocrornrr 31—Rawtenstall.—Tramcars.—The Cor- 
poration invite tenders fer the supply of six single- 
deck tramears (contract No. 8). General conditions, 
elc., May be obtained on application te Mr. C. L. E 
Stewart, A.M.I.E.E., Borough Electrical and Tram- 
ways Engineer, Tramway Offices, Bacup-road, 
Rawtenstall, on deposit of 2l. 2s. 

Novemger 3.—Peterborough.—Carizs.—The Elec- 
tricity Committee invite tenders for supplying about 
4,716 yds. distributor cables. Specification, etc., may 
be had on application to the office of Mr. John C, 
Gill, A.M.Inst.C.F., City Electrical Engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Peterborough. 

November 3.—Wickersley.—Heatinc.—The West 
Riding Education Committee invite whole or 
separate tenders for Wickersley new school heating 
apparatus, etc. Plans may be seen, and specifica- 
tions, ete., obtained, on application to the Educa- 
tion Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. A sum of 
il, in each case must be sent by separate letier to 
the West Riting Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Novemser 5.—South Yardley, near Birming- 
ham.—IRron FeneinG.—The Yardley Burial Board in- 
vite tenders for fencing with iron fencing a portion 
of the cemetery. Specification may be inspected at 
the office of Mr. Edgar B. Mason, Clerk to the 
Board, 86, New-street, Birmingham. 

NovempBer 10.— Malta. —Cast-inon Pipes, erc.— 
The RKeceiver-General and Director of Contracts, 
Valletta, invites tenders for the supply of cast-iron 
pipes and irregular castings. Particulars may be 
obtained on application to the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, Whitchall-gardens, London. 

NovemBer 15.—Warrington.—Morors anp TRANs- 
rormMers.—The Electricity and Tramways Committee 
invite tenders for one year’s supply of motors and 
transformers. Specifications, etc., may be obtained 
from Mr. F. V. L. Mathias, Borough Electrica] and 
Tramways Engineer, Howley, Warrington, on pay- 
ment of 1). 1s. for each snecification > 

November 18. — Montgomery. — Brinors. — The 
CC. invite tenders for erection of bridges at (1) 
Cwmllinau, situate in the Parish of Cemmes: and 
(2) Rhiwsaeson, in the Parish of Lianbrynmair, in 
accordance with detailed plans, etce., which may be 
inspected at the office of the Clerk of the Council, 
Berriew-street, Welshpool, or at the offiee- of the 
County Surveyor, the Music Salon, Broad-street, 
Newtown, on deposit of 11. Is. 

Novemeer 21.—Wakefield.—Prwpinc Macninery 
—The Corporation invite tenders for the supply and 


THE BUILDER. 


erection of two motor-driven nese pumps, i 
sewage-pumping pu on may 
obtained on enplization to the City Surveyor, on 
payment of 1. ls. 

Decemeen 6.—London.—Asa Dust Removine Pint, 
—The London C.C. invite tenders for the su of 
ash dust removing plant, by means of suction fans, 
for the Electricity oe a East Green- 
wich, 8. Drawings may seen, and ifica- 
tions, etc., obtained, at the department of the Clerk 
of the Council, County Hall, Spring- ns, 8.W., 
upon payment to the Cashier of the Council of 2i. 

Tecemper 14. — oon. — Stem Pires.— 
President, Rangoon Municipality, invites tenders for 
the supply and delivery of 300 ft. of 42-in. lap- 
welded spigot and socket gteel —— Specification 
and conditions can be obtained at the office of 
Messrs. Ogilvy, Gillanders, & Co., Sun-court, 67, 
Cornhill, London, E.C, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


November 2.—Hull.—Pitinc.—The Corporation in- 
vite tenders for piling, etc., for an extension of The 
Anlaby-road car-shed. Forms of tender and other 
particulars may be obtained at the office of Mr.~ 
A. B. White, M.Inst-C.E., City Engineer, Town 
Hall, Hull. 

Novemerr 3.—Liskeard.—Cienina Drains, Erc.— 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for cleaning the drains 
and watertables of the roads in the respective 
parishes, particulars of which can be seen on hand- 
bills now posted up in the different parishes. 

Novemper 9.—Dublin.—Furnitcre,.—Tenders for 
the supply of office furniture are required by the 
Commissioners of Public Works, Ireland. Form of 
tender and schedule will be furnished on deposit of 
ll. Mr H. Williams, Secretary, Office of Public 
Works, Dublin. 

Novempen 9.-—Thrybergh.—Gas_ Instattation.— 
Yorkshire West Riding C.C. (Whiston Sub-Com- 
mittee) invite tenders for the installation of gas in 
the mixed and infants’ departments of the neil 
school. Forms of tender and specifications may be 
had from Mr. 8. Abson, Divisional Clark, Educa- 
tion Offices, Woodhouse. 

Novemser 14.—Warrington.—Bowiina GRrENS 
AND Pavitions —The Town Hall, Parks, etc., Com- 
mittee invite tenders for the formation and laying- 
out of five bowling greens and erection of four 
pavilions. Drawings, etc., may be seen, and forms 
of tender and all further information obtained, at 
the office of Mr. Thos. Longdin, Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor, Town Hall, on and after the 3ist inst. 


Novemeer 15.—Shoreditch.—Removar or Street 
Swererincs. — The B.C. invite tenders for the 
removal by barge from their De Beauvoir Wharf 
shoot in Kingsland Basin, Regent's Canal, in 
Kingsland-road, N., of street sweepings and other 
refuse. Forms to be obteined from the Borough 
Surveyor, Shoreditch Town Hall, Old-street, E.C., 
where a specification can be obtained. 

No Date.—Batley.—Sanirany ALTERATIONS.—Batley 
Cooperative Society, Ltd., invite tenders for the 
conversion of eight earth-closets into water-closets 
at the Bradford-road West cotiages. Specifications 
may be seen on application to the Secretary. 

No Date.—Berkshire.—Cirtinec.—The Berkshire 

C.C. invite tenders for haulage of materials and day 
work carting fer the reconstruction of certain 
lengths of main roads. Forms and other par- 
ticulars can be obtained at the office of Mr. J. Fred. 
Ilawkins, County Surveyor, Bank-chambers, Cross- 
street, Reading, or on receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, form of tender and particulars 
will be forwarded. 
_ No Dare.—Llanelly.—Snarr Stxxino —For sink- 
ing a pair of shafts. For particulars apply to Mr 
Thomas Arnold, civil and mining enuzineer, The 
Park, Lianelly 

No Dare. — Stirling. —Sinxina Snarrs. — Offers 
wanted for sinking shafts at Manor-Powis Colliery, 
near Stirling. For specifications apply to the 
Manor-Powigs Coal Company, Lid., 74, Bath-street, 


Glasgow. 
PAINTING, etc. 


Octoren 29.—Hindley.—Paintine.—The Education 
Committee invite tenders for painting at various 
Council schools, Specifications may be obtained on 
application from Mr. Oswald P. Abbott, Surveyor 
to the Council. 

November 1.—Wieklow.—Cementina anp Patntixa. 

~The U.D.C, invite tenders for cementing the 
eastern gable of the Town Hall building, and paint- 
ing the exterior wood and iron work and the interior 
of the Board-room. Specification may be inspected 
at the Town Hall. 
_ Novemser 1.—Windsor.—Paintixa, etc.—The T.C. 
invite tenders for painting works, ete., at the police- 
station and fire-station, St. Leonard’s-road. Specifi- 
cation may be seen, and form of tender obtained, 
upon application at the office of the Borough Sur- 
vevor, Alma-road, Windsor. 

Novemerr 2.— Hammersmith.—Paintina, rto.— 
The B.C. invite tenders for cleaning, painting, and 
other works at the Central and Passmore Edwards 
Librari¢s and the College Park Reading Room. 
Forms of tender, etc., may be obtained on applica- 
ae te Mr. H. Mair. Borough Surveyor, at the Town 

ali. 

povemmn SS eee R.D.C, in- 
vile tenders for repainting signposts and railings in 
their No. 2 district, Full particulars can be ob- 
tained on application to Mr. F. . E. Vanstone, 
Deputy-Surveyor, Station House, South Brent, 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS, 


Ocrostr 31.—London.—Woop Pavina Worx.—The 
Paddington BC, invite tenders for the execution of 
certain creosoted deal block paving works in Maida- 

ned 


<— a = growed be obtained, 
with the printed conditions, etc., u application 
fe the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. ington, 


Novemprr 1.— Basford. —P:omeina Worx.—The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for plumbing work jn con- 
nexion with laying service pipes from water mains 
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Novempre 1.—Handsworth, Stafford — 
—The U.D.C. invite tenders for blue brick ithe 
paving in Booth-street, and granite carriages 
paving in Downing-street. Conditions, ete, ‘ek 
seen ant caneihins. etc., obtained, on applicatin 
to Mr. H. ardson, A.M.Inst.C.B.. Sury 
the Council. CE., Surveyor ty 

VOVEMBER 1.—Rawmarsh.—Maixs yp 
Ovrrat.. Worxs.—The U_D.C. invite tenders dhe 
tract No. 1, storm-water mains; contract No. 2 
extension to sewage outfall works: contract No. * 
supplying and fixing of two 65-ft. four-armed revo. 
ing distributors. Plans, ete., may be inspected, anj 
other information obtained, at the office of Mr] 
Platts, High-street, Rotherham, and quantities a 
forms obtained on a sum of 32. being deposited with 
the Clerk of the Council, Mr. J. W. Bellamy 
Counei] Offices, Rawmarsh. 2 

Novemsen 2.—Carshalton.—Rerirs 10 Row- 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for works of repair to 
Wales-avenue, in accordance with the plan and 
specification, which may be seen. on application to 
their Surveyor, Mr. William Willis (ak, 
Fao: District. Council Offices, The Square, 
Carshalton, 

Novemser 2.—MWewmarket.—Diversiox or Sewn, 
--The U.D.C. invite tenders for the diversion of a 
12-in. sanitary pipe gewer in Weillington-stree, 
together with manholes and other works. Plan, 
ete.. may be seen on application to the Surveyor, 
Mr. C. H. Waithman, A.M.Inst.C.E., at his ole, 
Town Hall, Newmarket. 

Novemeer 3.— Upwey.—Tistino Borenoin—Por- 
Jand U.D.C, Waterworks Committee invite tenden 
for testing the quantity of water to be obtained 
from the borehole in the Portesham Valley, Upwey. 
Specification and form may be obtained at the office 
of Mr. R. Stevenson Henshaw, Waterworks 
Engineer, Council Offices, New-road, Portland. 

Novemser 5.—Morton.—Sewace-pisposa,, Works 
Chesterfield R.D.C. invite tenders for the constre- 
tion of sewage-lisposal works, Plans, etc., may le 
seen, and quantities obtained, on deposit of 2. %, 
at the office of Mr. Henry Hudson. C.E., PAST, 
Engineer, Union Offices, Chesterfield. 

Novemerr 5. — Willington. — Privary Sat 
Works.—The U.D.C. invite tenders for levelling, 
paving, etc., Belle Vue and Hatton terraces, and 
Chapel-street. Plans, etc., can be seen, om 
further particulars obtained, on application, 
tween 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. on November 1, to Mr. 
J. WH. Gardner, Surveyor to the Willington UDC, 
Surveyor’s Office, Oxford House, Willington. 

Novemser 7.—Burntisland.—Draisor.—The Cor 
poration invite tenders for drainage —_ 
Schedules may be obtained from Mr. J. A. Welle, 
Burgh Surveyor, Burntisland, on deposit oz 
Plans of the work can be seen in the office 0 
Burgh Surveyor. 

Novemper 7, — Stockton. — Pavan Soe 
Improvement Works.—The K BA ee . ord 
mak forming, paving, ete., ain 8 S 
the Parish of Norton. Plans and specifications Hl 
be seen, and forms obtained, at the office ‘= 
John Rodham. Finkle-street, Stockton-on-Tees (° 
veyor to the Council). 

NovEMper eee tear ton 
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STORES, etc.—continued, 

The date given at the commencement of each 
saragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the 
mes of those willing to submit tenders, may be 


gent Ww. 


wy yds. of granite (broken to through a 1}-in. 
3). Mr. Harold Fawssett, Clerk to the Council, 
ouneil Offices, High-street, Hampton Wick. 

November 7. Birmingham.—Srores.--The Water 
ommittee invite tenders for the supply of certain 
ores, Forms, etc., may be’ obtained, on and after 


Nature of Appointment, 





MASSISTANT SURVEYORS (2)......... 






OVERSEER  .ccsscscrsconssetsssnssee 
DISTRICT BUILDING SURVEYOR .......... ears 





‘FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, HENDON.—At the Mart 

*VREEHOLD PROPERTY, HORNSEY-LANE, 'N.—At the Mart ............... a AO Wm. Hoilis .. 
FREFHOLD BUILDING SITES, N. FINCHLEY, N.—The Orange Tres, New Southgate... 
‘WOODWORKING PLANT axp MACHINERY—On the Promises ......0.0:....cs00 cose 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY, SNOW-HILL, E.C.—At the Ma “a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE TRON ROAD AND THE DUSTLESS HIGHWAY. 
Th the Evening News of the 11th inst. it 
a stated that for the last two or three years 
lr. Francis Wood, the Borough Engineer at 
Fulham, has been experimenting with the 


( cat . iy 
byect of evolving a composition which would 


wear well while meeting the general require- 
ments of the travelling public. “ To-day,” 
| was stated, “he is able to produce a result 
‘hich is of the utmost importance. Briefly, 
‘he material which Mr. Wood has found to 
me completely suitable for his purpose is a 
uixture of 2-in, granite with Trinidad bitu 
hen rhis combination sets into a rigid mass 
ke iron, and is quite impervious to wet... . . 
The cost of the new composition is not so 
rot as that of tar macadam. Fifteen years 
* thought not to be at all an exaggerated 
estimate of the life of a read with a surface 
pe ee mixture, ” In a subsequent 
“sme Ses wn = a letter appears 
Bromwich London ‘ wc Tad., of West 
a .. ulon, and elsewhere, in refer- 
“a gd irticle, in which they “take the 
th, Fulham Parnes. c4g¢-« to the statement that 
enag: rb omen the dustless 
Seay Lleme . : 0 state that they are 
oes weed — rs, and have for some 
aged n the subject. of. road treatment 
~seelgy siaiacie and to the -instructions of 
hae os In many parts of the kingdom they 

Suppiiexl their materials on the same 


Yincinle ; . 
Pie as described by our contemporary. 


hey ahs A . > 
te other he © by saving:—“Tt is only fair 
we have eroigh surveyors whose instructions 
that the d «| out and to ourselves to say 
ment in oe i of dustless highway treat- 
certainly js renner described by you can 
‘Agineer,”? be claimed by the Fulham 
on 


" 1\PAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 
eas? British Exhibition closes on 
will het : large number of the exhibits 
hibition hind as mamentoes of the 
£0 to Rmeki, of the most exquisite i to 
we kirham Palace. This is-the model 
Shogun, Th. of the second Tokugawa 
riven to the cqnodel of Tokyo City has been 
Mite gardens a> of London, and two minia- 
Si Guae es . the London County Council. 
Japanese D.. the post-office exhibited by the 
© Dlaced iy, 5) tent of Communication will 
n tie museum of the General Post 
ie ke model of fhe historic Kyoto 
© re-erected in a Gardens. The 
the ' summer-house exhihi 
(labia ‘i Pevartment of Pen std 
tee has n presented to H.R.H. 
erected int of Connaught, and will be 
naught, ‘© gardens of the Duke of Con- 


the ma 


Prete eran se reeneeerns geees eens 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


EEHOLD HOUSES, COTTAGES, Erc., CHESHUNT—Falcon Hotel, Waltham Cross 


THE BUILDER. 


October 31, at the Offices, 44 od ri 
nan. on payment of 11. i een. sctrn 
OVEMpER 7.—Dublin.—Tramws StToREs.— 
Dublin United Tramways Company (19%), Ltd ge 
vite tenders for the supply of general stores. Forme 
of tender (price 2s. each), conditions, and all in- 
formation can be obtained, and patterns seen up to 
the Sist inst., at the office of Mr. R. S. Tresilian 
Secretary, 9, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin. : 
_Novempern 10. — Manchester.—Tenri-corrma —The 
Education Committee invite tenders for the supply 
of red terra-cotta for the new Gibbon-street Council 


Public Appointments. 
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Schools, Beswick; also for the new infants’ schoo 
at Clarendon-road Council School, Cremapal lee 
chester. Plans may be seen, and copies of the 
quantities (includ:ng specification) obtained, at the 
offices in Deansgate, Manchester, on a deposit of 
ll. 1s, for each school. 

November 15. — Dublin. — Rawway Srores.—The 
Directors of the Midland Great Western Railway of 
Ireland (‘ompany invite tenders for the supply of 
stores. Forms of tender can be obtained, on pay 
ment of 6d. euch, from the Storekeeper, General 
Stores Department, Broadstone Station, Dublin. 





Admiralty Works Departmt. 15), per aunum 












Huction Sales. 








By whom Advertised. Salary Application 
eae eae : to be in 
Hong Kong P.W, Dept. ...... | See advertisement in this issue ; 
ieaiaanan Geesemtian oy a eee Be: we ome Ss ladinaas etched cocsdaastosibaicilialack ei Nov. 9 


OF RE Nov. 14 
EAEEORS No date, 












By whom Offered. 





FRENCH PALACE IN THE STRAND. 

Tha syndicate formed to acquire part of the 
island site of the Strand whereon to erect 
a French Palace of Arts and Industries, have 
paid the London County Council the «xtra 
2.5007. demanded. ‘The syndicate thus have 
the option until December 1. M. Ernest 
Gerard, the architect, is immediately bringing 
his plans for the Council’s final approval. 


NEW MAIN LINE THROUGH BRADFORD. 
Instead of the 10,000/. a year in perpetuity 
as a subsidy for the new main line scheme 
through Bradford, the Midland Railway Com- 
pany were offered on the 24th inst. by the 
Corporation Finance Committee 8,000/. a vear 
for twenty years, and this they decided to 
accept. The agreement has to be confirmed bv 
the City Council. It is proposed to construct 

the new line on arches across the city. 


A NEW WINDOW FASTENER. 

The “ Baffler’? Window Fastener Company, 
5. St. John’s road, Huddersfield, have sent us 
particulars of a new window sash fastener, 
which has been patented by Mr. G. D. Sykes. 
Huddersfield. It consists of a screw passing 
through the two meeting rails, and only 
released by means of a key. It is claimed 
that the fastening can be so arranged as to 
enable the window to be left open and yet 
secure. 


—_—_-@-e——— 
PATENTS 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 





10.251 of 1909.—James Rhodes: Chimney- 
tops. 

229064 of 1909.—George Edward Parkes, 
John Charles William Peel, and William 
Henry Chapman: Lifting blocks. : 

22.253 of 1909.—Johann Koenig: Ball joint 
for piping. 

23.233 of 1909.—Otto Kriiger: Means for 
embossing and colouring paper, more par- 
ticularly wall-paner, and apvaratus therefor. 

26,662 of 1909—John Tyne Thornton: 
Domestic fireplaces or stoves. 

29.040 of 1909.—Harry William Smart, 
Thomas Gann, and John Wark: Window 
sashes. 

299960 of 1909.—James Keith and Charles 
Tuson: Venti'ators. 

3.177 of 1910.—Albert Edward Davey: 
Ladders, more especially intended for spiral- 
guided gasholders. % 

1,719 of 1910—Mrs. Mary Ellen Weaver: 
Device for preventing chimneys smoking. 

3.888 of 1910—John Lysaght, Ltd. and 
Walter Robert Palmer: Skylights, sidelights, 
* All these applications are in the stage in which 
— to the grant of patents upon them can 
be m 





Tie i BN WD cinco ties cisineaneiteiccnacesnentccegsabhen ntinn anand Nov 2 
The British Land Co., Ltd. 00... 1... cc ce eevee aati Nov. 3 
F, G. Bowen palais ae: dpiapiebnceagiee dbcaiedcankeloes Nov. 8 
Jones. Lang, & Co. ...... Nov. 4 
PRM TRIG cas snsacceesvescnndeneiiabeaiiieesn Nov. 15 





louvred ventilators in corrugated or plain 
sheet metal. 

6,384 of 1910.—Frans Richard Alexander 
Sundell: Composition for the manufacture of 
artificial stone and a method of hardening 
articles made from such composition. 

7,689 of 1910—A. & J. Main & Co., Ltd. 
and Sidney Mi'lar: Corrugated iron roofs. 

9,392 of 1910: James Alexander Mytton 
Watson: Water lifts. 

9,432 of 1910.—William MclIlvrid: Means for 
mixing and ejecting grout or other plastic 
materials. 

10.747 of 1910.—Dr. Bruno Bauer: Means for 
attaching supporting brackets to beams and 
girders of ferro-concrete. 

11.764 of 1910 —Daniel Taylor: Fall-bar fire 
grates and kitchen ranges. : 

13.412 of 1910.—Stefan von Mrokowski.— 
Floors and fleoring for buildings. 

15.727 of 1910.—James Frank Reynolds: 
Sanitary closets. 

15.751 of 1910.—Henry Robert Gibb: Means 
for holding the cords of Venetian blinds. 


y= 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


October 5,—By N. Easton & Son (at Hull). 
Walkiogton, Yorks.—Northlands Farm, 181 a., 
f 


ee ee eee sere ee ee reser rere 





£3,500 


October 10.—By F, Hupsow (at Battle), 
Battle, Sussex,—Cottage and 7 a. 1 r. 18 p.. ¢.. 430 
October 12.—By C. W. Provis & Sons (at Man- 
hester’ 


¢e ). 

Livespos! Lanes.—Gtanhepe ct, perpetnel chiet 

rents ceocasonecevouesee peweees <5 
Leigh Lanes, —Chureh-st., .g. rents 1604, 15s. 4d., 

with reversion. .......0eseceeee esses vsecs ~~ 4500 
Salford, Lanes, — Regent-rd., perpetual reat 

charges 721, O8. 1d... ..ceseeeeeeenecesees 1,727 
October 14.—By Warrros & Larxa (at Bxeter). 
Broadclyst, Devon.—1, 2 and 8, Clyst-av., f. 425 

Meadow land, 19,27. 93 p..f. .....+----- ¥r75 

Pishoe, Devon.—Piohill View 


701 


Meadow. 118.0 7r.5p,f......---.-.--.-- 1,250 
Woodbury, Devon.— Pit Park Farm, 21 a. 3 r. am 
1 Pa, fo -- 0+ -eeees Jemeng ds s+. 0geeee 229 > 

Exeter, Devor,—Union-road, garden 
2r.16p., f......» aaa eoeees sees | 210 
Exton, Devon.—Firleigh and 4 a., f. and u.t. 65 
VIB, BF. WOE, oo cc eece cane ceeeeeeeccece 655 


October 17.—By ALFRED SavVILL & Sons. 
Witham, Essex.—Eim Cottage and 1 r. 1 p., f.. 360 
Ry Epwarp Woop. 
Brixton,—#2, Mervan-rd,, u.t. 62 yrs.,g.r. 72. 10s., 


B, Oks. vcceseses: be toneess: pewkacs.'s 290 
20 Rattray-rd., ut. 63 yra,,e.r @,6s., yr 3%. 265 
Forest Hill, - 155 Woolstone-rd., a.t, 86 yrs., 

Bal. Th, OT. BOL, cored ceccee essere sess 210 
Putney.—283, Putney Bridge-rd. (s), u.t. 68 yrs., 
RL, A aaa 

ven Ver ‘ 

E.te Ble. VR. 2M... 0.0. bcweanse teness 190 


40, v, Ut. 05 yr. g.rbl.,er. 26. 180 
Manor Park.—107, 109, and 111, Harcourt-av., 
a.t. 87 yre., gt. 130. 10s., war. 7 23. .... 310 
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October 18,—By C, RawLey Cross & Co, 
Shepherd's Bash,—4, o and 8, stenicaeiitene a.t. 
64 yrs, g.t, 211. a ee 
8, Fiodon-rd,, ut. re yrs., z. r ‘Bl. “ya. ‘es: 220 


By T. B, Wesracorr & Sons. 

Kentish Town.—Castle-rd., Lg. rents 39/., u.t. 

24% yrs., g.r. nil....... Kidd east ba vab eee 520 
By Browstr & TAYtor. 

South Norwood. a4 tp Albion p.h,, fg.r. 
9%. Os, reversion in 54 yrs, .............- 439 

80 and 31, , rst. f.g. rents 11d. 158., rever- 
COORDS Wiis oi oka Canc nens's a sbecuesews 300 
42, High-et..1 f.g.r. 41. 10s,, reversion in 58 yrs. 180 
eS to 7 = genset f.g. rents 28/,, reversion ss 


bb 9500 09e8000)s6b0066 60004800000 165 
Portland-ra., f.g.r. 71., reversion in 87 ym. .. 145 
1 _ 14, Pembury- rd., ta. rents 281., reversion 


PMs wakswueeseecnsebes cunpvieaess 630 
36. 41, 43, 44, 45, 46, and 47, High-st. (s.), f., 
iC” Rapes pease in carn alana oh 5,800 
3 oo (odd), Lancaster-rd.,f., y.ande.r.18@.. 1,650 
18 and 20, Chalfont-rd., f., y.r.80/.......-.-. gr 
115 to 121 (odd), Portland-rd. (#.), f.. yr. 280, 2,485 
100 to 106 (even), and 110, Portiand- rd. (s.), f., 
RAE behecsssbscbsnansineicatecvene 2.0)) 
By Sepe “ick, Son, & WRALL (at Watford). 
Watford, cierts.—09, High-st, (s,)., f..........- 28 0 
Heath ‘Lodge, Mick Wehdeneaseresenwess ey 76i 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold grovud-rent; ig.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.t. for ground-rent; r, for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1, for leasehold; p, for 
possession; e.r, for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annem; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; et. for strect; rd. for road: sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter, for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue ; gdns, for gardens; yd, for mond gr. for 
grove ; b.h, for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house : o. for 
cfices; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


——__—-2-<-9-——— 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Nat. Tel., 112 Gerrard. Telegrams, “ The Builder, London.” 





THE INDEX (with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME XCVITI 
(January to June, 1910) was given as a supplemen’ 
with the issue of July 9. 
CLOTH GASES Se ae the Numbers are now ready, prio 
h 


RFADING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, rice $d. each. 
THE ae EIGHTH VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound), 
e fT weive Shillings and Sixpence. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will bs 

bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 

CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCILS 

PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES BY 
TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, etc., etc. 








Six lines or under 6a. 0d, 
Each additional line . ls, Od. 
APPRENTICE 


GiEU AsIOes VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, 
HIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
os lines (about fifty words) or under.. 


Each additional line (about ten words)........... 
Terms for series of Trade advertisementa, and tor froat page 
and other specia) positions, on application to the Pu 
SITUATIONS WANTED Snichatemniets-ctaivems ate only). 
Four lines ‘about ey bey or under............... 2s. 64, 
Eech additional line (about ten worda).................. Os. 6d. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 





Bd 9 must nt be sent ; but all sums Se) ney 
ers, payable to to J. MORGAN, and addressed to 
Pertuber of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine Street, we. 
Advertisements for the current week’s issue are Pay aston 
to ONE p.m. on THURSDAY, but “ Gaathestion = is tm: sible 
AE By TE Bo te 3 VE 


NOON on that da Those intended for the Outside Gaon 
should be in by Tw ELVE NOON on WEDNESDAY. 





ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS of 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must the Office before 
TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





The Publisher cannot be 
MONIALS, etc., left at the 0: 
strongly recommends that of 
sent. 


ADVENTISERS in “THE BUILDER” may have Replies 
addressed to the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C., at 
e come. Letters will be forwarded if addressed envel 

, together with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. i cued 
Sanne are returned to advertisers the week after publication. 

N.B.—The Reply Boxes are not intended for trade lista, 
circulars, and the like; should these be received, they cannot (if 
noticed) be forwarded. 


msible for DRAWINGS, TESTI. 
ice in reply to Se OnE eee 
the letter COPLES ONLY be 








AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 








READING CASES { ny RINEPENCE RACH. se 
i a sed 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,° Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 








BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 en in River. £ a. a, 
Bast Stock .. ait ey ee 
Picked Stocks ‘for Facings._ 2Ww 0 
Per 1000, , ad a at Railway Depdt. 
2s. a. 
Plettons ............ 18 0 susene FR rage wtb 
Bed a 
BE A: 312 0 > ah 
Bost Rod Pressed == 1017 6 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 suena 7 6 
BestBluePressed yore roti 
Staffordshire... 315 0 and Flate 14 7 6 
Do. Bullnose..... 4.0 0 D’ble Biretohers 16 7 6 
Best Stour Double Headers 13 7 6 


THE BUILDER. 


BRICKS, &c. (continued), 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Gtazep Bricks (continued) .— 


Gasthieentines £8, 4, £ s. a. 
Te wisn eT 8 ey wma 2 8 
Two Sides and Dble 7 6 
one End..........18 7 @ Double Headers 13 7 6 

wplays & uints 1517 6 OneSideandtwo 
Salt eee ae. we 

eid = 4 . 6 Two Sides 

Headers ........:. 6 one End ......... 18 7 6 
te 15 17 6 


& 
Second Quality White and Di Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 
Ay cs 100s lone oe bask. : 


a. 
Thamesand Pit Sand 6 6 yard delivered 
Thames Ballast 5 0 osu ” 
Best Portland (emen 238 





for sacks, 
Grey Stone ine ... 1s. 6d. per yard. }e'ivered 


esecseceesee 


Stoarhcides Fireclay in sacks 278, 0d. per ton at rly. dpt 
STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube, a d. 


—. _Snane = Saves on road waggons, 


Shier areas * 


senegneeregnetbens -eseatns «50 ies 6 ae 
wena Stoms "(20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
Peddington . on Nine Elms Dopit, oF 
NUD TEDIING . icssnsnstnin.icpbiehdindciidle chcneseses 21 
White Bage sok, Slbvmead on road 
Paddington st, Nine Elms es or 


Pimlico Wharf . 2 2 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered ‘at ‘Railway Depét. 


Ancaster in blocks.. + i Bed Corsehi in 
DRONE ccicsies toes ee 


Beer in blocks ..... 1 6 
Greenshili inblocks 110 Closeburn Red 
Darley Daie im eee ~ 8 0 
CTI sccsannounie .» 2 4 Bed Mansfield Free- 
BONE .....0..000 ésacnne 24 
Yor Storze—Robin Hood Quality. s. d, 
— SRR RORIIID  cciisnds nesnniacibdanstenunsuti-aen 2 lo 
Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 


6 in, sawn two Oot aay Sane Caer 
edb TREES Se DERE 
in, rabbed two sides ditto, », ditto .. oa 

3 in, sawn two sides aer sizes) .. 

2 in, to 2} in, sawn one _ (random 

1} in, to 2 in. ditto, df edebeendepeoncesess 
Harp Yorr~— 

Per Ft. Cube, ~. oma at Railway Depét. 

— o_o - m bioc oo Teemen pry or om Aa RSE de 3 

er juper., vi at et re 



















6 in. er oe landings to _— 
‘ilies 8 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto vadaemnessnbbarashennbes wie: =e 
3 in. saa tg tessa aii lie tas 4 3 
2 in, self-faced random flags ........... ‘me Oe 
SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
In. In. & a. a. | saga of d, 
20x10 best peas 30x isbest Bax’ka 
Bangor - B23 6 9 gana 1517 6 
2x i2ditto .... 1817 6 20x12 ditto conor 3 EB 
20 x 10 Ist quality 18x10 ditto ......13 5 0 
ditto .. -13 6 0 168 ditto.........10 5 0 
20x 12 ditto ...... 1315 0 20 x 10permanent 
16x8 ditto.......... 7 ee | RS 12 6 
22x10 best blue 18x 10 ditto ...... 912 4 
Portmadoc ... 12 12 6 16x8 ditto........ . 618 6 
16x8 ditto........ 612 6 
TILES, 
At ney Depét. 
8, e 
Best plain red roof- Best “Rosemary” 
ing, Sper ote) -. 42 0 brand — (per 
ip and Valley ws ee, 0 
Best (per 1000)....... onan 0 
aa 0 = oe 40 
r 
1000) ....... et 6 oeent ste 
Hip and Valley plain 5 
(fer dos) ow. 40 faced (per 100)... 50 0 
Best De. (per 
or iebncicinaiabisa . 
(Edw’'ds)(per 1000) 57 6 Do,Orniinsatal (por © . 
inbieileiepinsinas ~- 3 0 
1000) ...c0es0s. 0 HH uw 4 0 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 Vi (perdoz.) 3 6 
Vi (perdoz.) 3 0 Staffords. 
Best or ~ Reds or 
Staffordshire 1000) ......c000 + 
(Peakes)(per 100v) 51 9 Hand- ; a . 
Do, Ornamental do, faced (per 1000) 45 0 
(per 1000)............ BM 6 Hip (perdoz.)... 4 0 
doz)... 4 1 (per 3) 3-8 
(per doz.) 3 8 
WoOoD. 
Buripixe Woop, At per standard. 
Deals: pest 8 ta. by 11 fn. andl 6in. 2ea40 844, 
phot 5 a  lpmaneempeascuned . ~ © 0 
Deals: best 3 by 9 ............ pnicuii - 1410 0 
en etter ‘onlin. 1110 0 
«: 1210 0 
Battens: best 24 by 6 and 8 by 6.., 0 10 5 mee 
and 8 in, 
Deals: seconds. 1 0 Olessthn best. 
Yepinmim mie. $3 3 ca 
é cai +. 1010 0 
Zin. by 4h in. and Zin. bySin.. 9 0 0 
A 1 0 0 
Lin, and 1g im, by 7 im. nisocc.ee 010 0 more than 
pe Minbery best Danie hs per toad cB'a fe, 
: 
ph ne” Pv cnrcirene be om 5 o° » 510 0 
Seconds 4100... 500 
iatinteee cine oo 817 6... £0 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in,)....., c. 4 oat fey! 0 
seewniaeoanen whesecwn bes ear 0 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average.) 410 0 .., 5 5 0 
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WOOD (continued), 
Jormens’ Woon, 
































At 
Whe Sen: fret yellow deal, Mee ng 
sien: idbhibebebebnsbescnee sss u lo 0’. =. é 
senses 3) tert eee 22 10 0 . 83 10 
Battens, in, and in, b 7 7 4 0 
meee polnee Keke ta yl 19 0 ; “2 ze 
Bat S\tn.ands in yy he “ous 
Third deals, 3 in. by «1 0 0 
Battens, in asd Sis'by is: 115 9 808 
Petersburg : yellow deals, | ° 2100 
Magy fod 7 “pena ~ = : ‘oa 8 w F 
Battens 0 5 9 } 
0 «1710 0 
0 16 0 0 
0 . 1210 0 
0 0 1410 0 
0 .M 00 
® .1 00 
0 16 0 0 
% .. 140 0 
0 .RWw M) 
0 15 0 0 
0 .HW 06 
ee | 
S uc 4:4 
ees a ee 
; upwards, 
ee 
: ” 
wo 8 5 0 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logse— 
ee ee eS Ooo 6 8 9 
Wainscot Oak L., oy ee 
sus 0 
Dry Wainscot per ft. si as 
sogoverensaccscctenstcecsce-cocorce 8 0 Bh... 0 00 
of do. oa sed ig est. .- 
mras, Ta- 
‘SaeReS super, 5 apne 0010 .,011 
Figury, per super 
e164 ~~ 83 ¢ 
Dry “Walaa American, ‘per tt 
Teak, ae eoececsvenesceeese- _ .3 oe 1 0 
per é ws 00 
American Whitewood ” "Planks, 
per ft. oube............. ea ees 
Per square. 
go 7 in, Flamed and 
eutapees osesenee: — 013 6 017 0 
7 in. yellow, “planed and 
1} in. by 7 in. OM 0 018 0 
yellow, planed and 
ou ¢ . 169 
lin, by 7 in, and 
a Pbnadiosadhcoe aaa 0120 ., OM 6 
x _ renderers 012 6 .., O15 0 
in, white, planed 
7 7 in: 015 0 .. 016 6 
dedi or Vout re 91 9 0 
) ” ou 0 
iEgieee: = 423218: 
in. by 7 in. s. ion 
6 in, at 6d, to 9d. por square less than 7 in. 
JO GIBD 
em oe tne 
y Vans, per ton. 
Rolled Steel Joists, tm ry d, aa. d, 
sections ee eee 8 
Com: Girders, ceweree #00 wi 00 
Steel Compound aS | TS ee aren 
no 
Plates 900... 910 0 
Cast IronColumns and Stanchions ae ae 
including patterns...... 
METALS Per ton, in London. 
Irom— 2s, 4 & ad. 
Common Bars De ee 8 10 Vv oe 9 0 0 
merchant quality sinsvccvsene 815 0 9 5° 
Staffordshire . 10 Ww : 950 
0 gee 
i 0 - = 
"(and to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron ie 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. wenreesoeees 9 15 b 
o ” &- eeacervenees 10 15 eee me 
i Me bObeeseeeees 12 5 0 hs 
quaiit — 
yw ah my 2 ft, to , “3 
SLE, £0 90 Recrsnrorerecerserceseccerree 15 0 = 
Ordinary sizes g. and 24 g. 4 ~ 
* ” + seereroenree . 
Sheet Iron, fiat, best quality a 
Ordinary 6120s t0 20 §. severe 18 9 9 wT 
" " oe 24g. 10 
” | (oe = 
Galvanised Corragated Hheste ; a 
—— ft. toStt, 2g. 1410 ow = 
” 22 g. and 24 g. 14 _ 5 ee 
i 26 g. S's +e ” £8 
oc pes eke . 3 ote 
Ben SottSteal Shoots, 26-8 ge silts) 0 = 
Cat Malte, Sta. t08ia. neon, 0 0 1 08 
(Under 3 in., in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, ho, Por ‘o>, in London, 

es oe 

.o es Be 
weewes oe oom _. 20 5 0 os 

pipe 5 0 


tii 








"20 ! 
In casks ss 10 owt 
Vielle Montage jercsswccveemsm 3010 0 


seepaneenegncetros senses eree® 


Zing, in bandies, is. per cwt. extra. 


4 


% he thirds ... 
ENGLISH RB 


Communi -ation 
0all be addres 
Ws nok later thas 
% O0F publish T 
wie arebitect or 
Publish announce 
‘mount of the Te: 
lowest Tender js 
tases and for spec 


* Denotes accep: 


ENFIELD,— 
Southbury. “toa : 
G. E. T, Lawrene 
Quantities by M 
Strand : 
G, Tombs & Son 
Bridge, Barritt, | 


Ke T J oboe On | 


C. Wail, Ltd, 
Mclaughlin & Ha 


1 Day 
Lovell & Sona’ 
R. Cook & Sons 

Je *Ohings @ Grey 

S Appleby @ S.y 


7 Neeman 
4 Pulman bd 


WONDON,— 
aad p 
we 90 sl 
| Pringle = 
> Br idgman 


LONDON, oe 








QS o> —or- Swsc et ee 


oo 7 es 
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LEAD, &¢. (continued). 
Per ton, in London. 
£ 





8, d. 
a il zo 
om 1 
Conese wire ‘sn = 
eonveseee ” 0 0 ll eee —_ 
seep thet..eemers 8 Ee 
English | eeseeeeee ° 4 : : oo baa 
Plumbers” sevvcevee os Sie 
e's eeereseeeeenres eeeees ” : ? a a0 


Blowpipe@ sserssseveeevarseenes 99 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CBATES OF 
STOCK SIZES. 
Per Ft,, Delivered. 


thirds ....cerervee 26-02. fourths wereeee 34. 
ye foatths sve 1 82 oz, thirds .. 5d. 
0 on a: Soa Fivted Deon, th on. iS: 

” 21 os. 43d. 





. 


eee 


95 Of. Hhirds ...-cseevee 


ENGLISH BOLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES. 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
| Hartley's ..csev-scree Othe Figured, Oxford 
} ryia aaee S & * Oceanic’ 
i cna Sa Glass, white ......... -~ 
Ditto, tinted........+.+ 
OILS, &, £ sw a. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes ........00. per gallon 0 


barrels 0 
drums 
barrels 





mS 







eoncesves 
eonreseee 
eoreeecee 


eenceeees 





seseuge 
ooocoo 
COoCf fee e 


” in drum EEE 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per tov = 


Bed Lead, Dry ooeneesesase eeeveeces 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ....cccccone  porcwt. 0 1 


Stockholm Tar -» per barrell 12 


VABNISHES, &c, Per gallon, 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 
Pale Copal Oak 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ....09++« 


Pe Extra Hard Church Oak... sisiliche 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seate of 





cccossennwom 





@Secccocoecoooocos@a Soosco>” 





~ 
Sue 








Si 











— ee 
Dee 


Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 11... ....00+0 
Fine Pale Maple . 


me 
— 

















oocooooororooc]ec eoocet 





Finest Pale Durable Copal 000000800 cee receeeeseree 18 
Extra Pale French $06 900 see 008 +06 oe reeseneenses 1 
Plating Varniah .., .........cs.0seseses 18 
te Path MAE accinicittese «ta seodensanincncdes 4 
Extra Pale Paper ‘ie 12 
Best en ge d Size... 10 
POI : cco ssnnieressaxveavakecigapinioins 16 
Oak and Mahogany eneuenentopediniacinienine 9 
Branewick Black 8 
wo Black ... ‘ibieiaai 16 
otting Ate 008 OO eb OEE NSE eee eeeeee eee ree eeseReeee «> 10 
Freuch and Brush Polish... ...c.cc.cs.ss-ceces 10 
~< 
TENDERS. 


( mmnui tions for insertion under this heading 
‘wold be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later thin 10 a.m, on Thursday. [(N.B.—We 
ta oot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
tue arebitect or the building owner; and we cannot 
Publish announcements of Tenders accepted aaless the 
pen the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
Owest Tender is uuder 1003. unless in some exceptional 
Cases and for special reasons, ] 


* Denotes arcepted, + Denotes provisionally accepted. 





ENPIELD.—F r erecting new block of schools in 
Cet for the Education Committee, Mr, 
Quantiting nu’. architect, 22, Buckingham-atceet, W.C. 
fonts by Mr. A, KE. Flower, 22, Surrey-street, 
&. Tombs & So; £25,088 B. EB. Nigh 

‘ Th. Relay  & & tingale £18,900 
Bridge, Barritt, & F.J. omnes nati arenes 
her j -- 22655 | Thomas & Edge .. 18,710 
AB. — 22,000 | W, Lawrence & Son 18,592 


Wail, Lta’ 2069 | W. J. Maddison .. 18,428 
Welanghlin | 20,399 | Clark & Sops .... 18,340 
ren hin & Har- | Brand Pettitt, & Co, 18,326 
Utes 19,950 Finch & Cox ..,.. 18,200 
Lovell & dona’ 19,000 H, Knight @ Son... 18,247 
K. Coole goa 19,703 | A, Monk ........ 17,835 
Jennings sons 19,475 | Fairhead & Son, 
lAppeye os! 19,890 | Sydmey-road, Bn- 
vPeeOy @ Sous 19,100] feld®......0... 17,674 
HEAY ; . Nees ox 
AVITREE.—For paving, draining, ete,, the back 


'Oads between 


it Urban smith-road and the Exeter Cemetery, 


Srveyor:— rict Council, Mr, F, E, Simpson, 
i pigetan + 178 001% Hooper, 
* ‘70 00] Heavitree* .. £156 18 6 
WWNDON.— x Sar eReS 
oon alterations and additions in rear of 
babury, ba ve-road, Victoria Park, for Traman, 
Pryor :— ; & Co, Ltd. Mr, A, EB. Sewell, 
Pringle ee 
\H. Bridors, «382 «0 | W. Harper ....., £380 0 
Tidgman 360 0 | Hayden sseeeee 262 12 
LONDON = ineenennnnete 
ables, hs am Proposed residence, with stores, 


Carter po. St Highbury, Islington, N. Mr. G 
§Tehitect B13, Holloway-road, N. Quantities 


letmaa *s 
Bova ¢ gone’ £8,080 | McCormick & Sons, 
ingha & Foti, 3,074 wit: St hens .-» £2,950 
: eidki % 
M, Lid... 2.968] a. Moab Lea. _— 3680 


+ 2,680 
Mattock & Parsons. 2,622 
(Architect's estimate, £2,750.) 








THE BUILDER. 


CROYDON.—For private street works, for the Rural District Council. 
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Mr. Robt. Chart, Chief Assistant 


Surveyor:— 
Pe Links- | Seely-  Ascot- B® Cromer. Eimwood- Langdale- Whitford- 
road, road, road. — 0 road avenue. gardens, 
£ £ £ £ £ : 
Bailey & Weller.............. 673 620 674 653 621 364 29 rt 718 
WOOG DRONE wcceccccnscccsve 612 566 629 595 565 382 410 720 
J. Hardi oa oe ~ - — 343 872 708 
J, May & 604 562 630 580 560 391 415 720 
J. Mowlem & Co. .... ee 629 592 643 612 583 359 380 699 
PUR BOG secccvccccccse 637 613 646 624 (05 360 379 672 
Selected Estates Co........... 751 709 761 717 6s1 428 470 824 
Mi, TOWOR oss sccccesccccese 645 590 649 612 600 350 380 680 
EB. & E, Iles, Wimbiedon*® .... 599 556 613 580 t52 327 354 635 
Surveyor’s estimates ........ 619 577 635 599 573 354 380 691 


CROYDON.—For sewer extension works, for the Rural District Council, 


Mr. Robt. Chart, Chief Assistant 


Surveyor : — 

| Sanderstead. Beddington, 

| = 

| Hook Hill- | Sanderstead- Woodcote- The Howard- Warwick- 

roads, road. lane. Chase, road. road. 

| £ £ £ £ £ £ 
SB, Ween & BONG: occ ccsesciess eee ae 214 1,250 2u0 335 370 
W.Hall...... SP Ns GOERS | 1,250 _ 1,095 ae ip 7s 
Bh ig BB. 2 cece cs ceccecccce | 1,285 158 983 152 239 282 
Oe | 2,855 267 1,642 242 397 494 
J.Mowlem & Co..... ..... an 1,841 229 1,242 197 319 369 
Muirhead & Co., Ltd cs 2,002 34) 1,596 293 438 535 
T. W. Pedrette .... 1,935 243 1,329 213 373 429 
GG, MAGMA cove cccccccscsce 1,307 169 1,187 148 277 367 
W, Wilson ..... peeesensesnes | 1,156 186 964 142 332 306 
B. Yowon ........s0esseeees 1,197 219 1,081 169 279 315 
J.May & Son, Ashteadt .. ... 1,150 159 938 156 234 281 
Suarveyor’s estimates .......... | 1,730 200 1,207 166 356 511 


LONDON.—For repairs and decorations to the Castle 
ph., Leyton-road, Stratford, for Truman, Hanbury, 
Buxton, & Co., Ltd. Mr. A. E. Sewell, surveyor :— 
Soewin Bros. ...... £207 | W. Pringle ..... woe £878 
WW, Harper ...ccces 206 | J.H. Bridgman .... 260 

LONDON.—For the erection of a new police section 
house at Commercial-street. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, Surveyor to the Metropolitan 
Police District, New Scotland-yard 8.W. Quantities by 
Messrs, Thurgood, Sun & Chidgey, 8, Adeiphi-terrace, 
Strand, W.C,:— 
Treasure & Son, H. Lovatt, Ltd. .. £12,227 

i einiae eee £12,975 | Prestige & Co.,Ltd. 12,211 


Harris & Wardrop. 12,963; W. J. Maddison .. 12,186 

Clarke & Bracey.. 12,939 Killby @ Gayford, 

W, Shurmur & RRC cecnrsveee  Sapnee 
Sons, Ltd, .... 12,893) J. Mowlem & Co,, 

A. Faichead & Son 12,820; Ltd, .......... 12,112 

Ashby & Horner.. 12,625; Lole & Co, ...... 12,111 

K Lawrence & 


G. Godson & Sons 12,047 
Sons, Ltd. .... 12,3878 W. E. Blake - 11,¥735 
E. A. Roome & Co, 12,239 W. Lawrence &Son 11,942 
Patmin & Fother- J. Grover & 3on .. 11,383 

inghain, Ltd. 12,243 Sabey & Son, Ltd. 11,720 


LONDON,—For adapting the Frogmors School, 
Wandsworth, for use as a school for sixty mentally and 
sixty physically defective chilirea, for the Lonadoa 
County Council: — 


Holliday & Greeawood, Ltd. .... £2,664 0 0 
W. Akers & Co., Ltd........... . 2,355°0 0 
T. Bendoe, LAG. ...ccccccascees . 2268 0 0 
DA, POPES ce ccxcceucees: Sea Se 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. .......... 2222 0 0 
W, Johnson & Co., Ltd........... 2,179 0 6 
J. Garrett @ Bom... .ccccecescee Bl47' O O 
Lole & Co..... esheens eeesecee ee 8,148 0 8 
E. Trig jie - 2113 0 0 


[The Architect's estimate, comparable with the tenders 
and prepared upon the bills of quantities, is £2,203.) 


LONDON.—For erectiog two iron buildings on the 
Magdalen-road site, Wandsworth, for the London County 
Council :— < 
General Iron Foun- R, O, Roberts .... £1,254 

dry Co,, Ltd, .... £1,760 | W. J. Harris ...... 1,250 
T. W, Palmer & Co, 1,503 | G.Whatiey, Selcroft- 


W. Harbrow ...... 1,570 road, Greenwich*, 725 

G, Eyles .......... 1,648 

(The Architect’s estimate, comparable with the tenders, 
is £1,130,] 


LONDON. —For levelling land adjoining the County 
Secondary School, Bermondsey, and for prepariog the 
site as a recreation-grouad, for the London County 


Council: — 

Lapthorne & Co,, J. Garrett & Son .. £2,256 
I. yibwure £2,887 | H. Grovea ........ 2,210 

Maxwell Bros., Ltd.. 2,798} T. D, Leng......-- 2, 18% 

J. Appleby @ Sons 2.772 | H. L, Holloway.... 1,913 

W. Downs ....... . 2,346] J. Marsiand & Sons, 

H. A. Hollingsworth 2,263 York-street, Wal- 

E, Proctor &3ons.. 2,265 Worth?  .cces ose 3 

{The Architect's estimates, comparable with the tenders, 

is £2,066, ] 


LONDON. —For the widening and extension of 
Ducane-road, Old Oak Estate, Hammersmith, for the 
Londoa County Council :-— 

T.W, Pedrette 46.610 6 9) F.G.Brammell £5,608 18 4 
J. Latter.... 6,586 18 6/G,Jaggard.. 6,551 19 11 
W. Muirhead W.H. Wheeler 

&Oo.,Ltd.. 6.27112 1; &Co,,Ltd.. 5,546 110 
©. Ford .... 6,020 0 0! W.&C.Freach 6,532 8 6 
W. Griffiths & |G. Wimpey & 

Co.,, Ltd... 56,937 19 hs Sisues é 5,332 16 9 
ode 4 . Mowlem 
wee | Oo. Ltd. .. 5,306 0 0 

& Sons.... 5,834 11 7/| 0, T. Gibbon 618 v9 0 
J. oa 6,762 0 bd tee eet 
8. va - 

&Co...... 5,62012 10' stone® .... 6,055 0 0 


The Architect’s estima eegeete Sih he weet: 
[ Arc! 8 ss, ri 








LONDON.—For the ‘reconstruction of Roe Bridge, 
carrying Mitcham-lane over the Kiver Graveney, for the 
London Couaty Council :— 


PN BOO, oo. neve ticcccce £911 7 0 
W. Muirhead & Co., Ltd. .... ..... 870 12 6 
S. Kavanagh & Co. .............. 8357 7 6 
Mig MNS G TOME oo ccc cece *ecce's 833 6 2 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. ............ 731 0 0 
er ee RG aa eke dso d been cane 779 0 0 
T. W. Pedrette, Enfield, N.® ...... 759 1 «=O 


{The estimate of the Chief Engineer, comparable with the 
tenders, is £697.] 


LONDON,—For beating and electric lightiag at the 
Hoxton House Council School, for the Londoa County 
Council :— 

Heating Work. 


see £1.220 0 9 
W. J. Burroughes & Sons ........ 1,150 0 0 
I AN S's nica Fecéan secs 1,097 0 9 
4. Yotton & Oa, Lhd. . 0.0. c.ees 1,089 0 0 
Ashwell & Nesbit, Ltd. .......... 1,042 0 0O 
SN RAE ee 1,020 10 0 
Kortiog Bros., Ltd.......... scoe BO BB-.4 
bie ee iae dan on gare 1,012 12 0 
SOS siaiccesdeuion Sadaanuay 996 0 0 
| epee eae 987 0 0 
G. & E. Bradley ........ sis inane 97110 0 
Comyn, Ching, & Co, Ltd., 54, 
Castie-street, Long-acre* ...... 34 00 
Electric Lighting. 
E. Lawrance & Sons, Ltd. ........ £1,147 13 6 
Central Motor Eagiueeriag Co..... 1,041 410 
URE “cciaks ctucedes 934 0 0 
G. Weston & Sons, Ltd........... 895 10 0 
Johnson & Phillips, Ltd.......... 870 0 0 
Wee BO. cess sgceces wae sense ‘ 738 7 9 
KE, Morgan ..... sheeiusetnhenne 708 0 0 
E, Troy & Co., 194, Finchley-road® 615 0 0 


(The estimates of the Architect and the Chief Engineer 
respectively, comparable with the tenders, are (a) £970 
and (5) £813.) 


MARKET HARBOROUGH.—Por the erection of new 
police court, superinteudent’s house, stables, and altera- 
tions to existing buildings at Market Harborough, for the 
Standing Joint Committee of the Leicestershire County 
Council. Mr. S. Perkias Pick, F.B.1.B.4., County 
Architect and Engineer, 6, Miilstone-lane, Leicester :— 


S. F. Halliday. £5,086 00:G. Henson & 

T. Barker & SO sssewe £1,400 00 
eee 4,749 00 W. Moss 

E. W, Palmer. 4,730 00 Sons, Ltd. 4,409 00 

H. Herbert & G, Jarman & 

ree: 4,726 00 Sons ...... 4,400 00 
E. Ciarke .... 4,664 00 A.Lewia&Son 4,398 00 
Bosworth & W. Corah & 

Lowe .. ... 4610 00 Soas ...... 4359 00 
Kelley & Son, 4,552 160 A. Faalks.... 4,350 00 
A, Jewell .... 4,530 66 &. Fox ...... 4,347 00 
W.W. Webster 4,49) 00 T. Hickmin.. 4339 00 
E, Brown & H.H.Garlick. 4,209 17 6 

Son, Ltd. .. 4,420 00 F, J. Bradford 4,197 00 





MOUNTAIN ASH,—For the erection of premises 
in Commercial-street, Mountaia Ash. for the Mountain 
Ash Constitutional Working Men’s Ciub, Ltd. Messrs, 
Morgan & Elford, architects, 1, Jeffrey-street, Mouatain 


Ash :— 
Phillips & Davies & 

Davies .... £8,576 0 0 Sons..... . £7,000 0 0 
Evans & Bros, 7,387 13 0/| Jenkins &é3on 6.990 0 0 
A. R.Joha., 7,370 0 0] Jones Bros.. 6,980 0 0 
Webb & Son 7,204 7 10} T. W. Davies, 
Speacer,Saato, 65, Paget- 

& Oo,, Ltd. 7,233 0 Of] street, Car- 

diff®...... 6,750 0 0 

PETERTAVY.—for erecting a detached dwelling- 
house, for Mr. Walter Holmes. Mr, f. H. Garris 
architect, 1, Mil!brook-place, Tavistock :— 

J. Hamilton, Nanklvell secccossccce S508 88 
a. Doidge, Marytavy, Tavistock*.... 670 0 0 
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RICHMOND (Yorks).—For excavating, draining. re- 

ying of flags. with the necessary cementing ae ling. 
ons Boing nee arket Hall for the 
Corporation. . Maraden, Seovugh 2 Sarveyor. 
Quantities by Soak Surveyor : _ 

For Draining, Channelling, Cementing, etc. 
T. B, & W. Shaw, Richmond, for (a) portion, £92 10°, 
For Wood Block Fiooring. 

Acme Flooring Co , Gai h-road, London, N.E., 

for (b) portion, £04 10s,, agerer. - Os, per square yard. 

SALISBURY. —For ‘building new sanitary blocks 
to the infirmary, bathroom, apd alterations to latrines, 
for the Guard ee: _Mowr, John Harding @ Soo, 


architects, Sa 
Wort & Wey fn 307 7100] Roles & Sons £1,218 00 
T. Dawkins .. 1,298 00} H.Tryhorn*.. 1,141 147 


[All of Salisbury.) 





SALTASH.—For constructing a rubble embankment 
on the treshore o te Brunel-terrace, for the 
Corporation. Mr. R. Sy ay eg George-street, 
Plymouth, Quantities by 

Jefford & Sons, St. Ahes by-Saltash®, . £22961 


SEAFORD ae the supply and e.ection of a two- 
cell destructor and beiler, for the Urban District Council, 









Messrs, Pollard & Tingle, engineers, 31, Old Queen-street, 

Westminster, 8. W. :— 
H Destructor Co., Ltd........ £1,541 0 
God Massey & Co., boccceses S006 @ 
Heenan & Froude, Ltd, ........ - 1.280 8 
Manlove, Alliott, & Co., Ltd,. 1,179 0 
Hughes & Sterling, Ltd......... 1,032 15 
Meldrum Bros,, Lt.® . Ree vol © 
Dawson & Manfield .......... oe.. 9358 0 


SLOUGH.—For the erection of a new secondary schoo}, 
to accommodate about 0 children, for Bucks Cuunty 
Education Committee, Mr. C. BH. Riley, Architect, 
+ ducation Sub-Office, Aylesbury.. Quantities by Messrs, 
W. T, Farthing & Son, 46. Strand, London :— 


Tender for Tender for 

Buildings, Laboratory 

ete, Fittings. 

Ht, Burfoot & So s.... £6.45490,. 0 0 .. £3°2 0 0 
ere ey « 6381 0 vo .. 334 0 © 
&. Tombs & Sons . $025 310 .. #6210 8 
5, ED bsnesven 56.959 0 0 .. 208 U wu 
«|, W. Cox & Sons ..... 5,740 uu 0 329 0 0 
VY. J. Lovell & Son.... 5,722 9 © ena 0 
t.. H. Gibson & Bon .. 5,644 0 0 £30 © 6 
Hacksley Bros, ..... . 5628 0 0 26: 0 
EEE caenesescese 5,595 0 0 249 u A 
> D, Bowyer ...... 5,543 0 0 312 0 0 

G. Biggs & Sons. Great 

Kingsbill® peeuness 410 0 0 236 00 


SWANSEA.—For Territorial buildings, Mr. C. A. 
Rogers, architect and -urveyor, lv, Quay-parad , 
Swansea :— 


E. Thomas & Sons. . 


With Tower. 
£14,573 16 4 
21 


Without Towe-. 
-. £1.42 8 9 





Waring, Cole, & Waring 13,095 12.781 4 Ww 
J. &D. Jones........ 13,026 0 0 .. 12,871 v 
G, Dees © icscsecess 13.100 Oo 0 .. 12,633 ° 0 
Lloyd Bros... .. ores 12.995 0 0 .. 12,82 0 0 
W.J. Bloxham ...... 12,760 »§ O ., 12,600 0 46 
W. E. Blake ....... - 32,600 0 9 ., 12,847 9 6 
D. Jenkins, Ltd......- 240u 0 .. 12,230 0 0 
Stephens, Bastow, & 

ere 12,292 0 0 12,147 0 
Bennett Bros......... 12.180 9 v 12,026 0 
Davies & Son ....... 12Z,12v 0 0 11,988 0 
Pye, pan, & Co.. 

e Ltd. . 11,948 19 0 .. 11,837 19 
Spencer, ‘Santo, & Co., 

BEE. ibdccvsircsee «> 11,043 0 0 11,8%6 0 
J. Maries & Son ...... 11.896 0 wu 11,762 © 
W. Williams ........ 11.881 0 0 11,739 9 
E. a ooce, Mat 8 8 11,687 0 
J.C. Vaughan « ¥-707; 0° 0 11,571 0 
Ri. Bill ° -- 11700 ov ¥ 11,5:6 lu 
J.aF. caver . shenes m50 00 ., 11,375 0 0 
W.&I3.R. Watson, Lid. 11,357 0 0 11,229 0 
Parkinson & Hodgens, 

Swansea$ - pcnekeects 10979 14 9 10,796 18 


t Recommended for acceptance, 
[Architect's estimate, with tower, £11,70).} 


WHITCHU RCH.—For the erection of a new secondary 
school to accommodate 140 pupils, for Salop Education 
Committee. Mr. J. Holt, architect, 9, Albert-r-quare, 
Manchester :— 


T. Pace, Shrewsbury........00.e++++++ £6,150 


coro ses csc oso 





o S 


THE BUILDER. 


PP ah antag 8 ve gy Sacto aero and stable, fr 
and dry Company, lua. 
u aS. Webb, architect and curveyer, High-street, 


Black 
A. 8. Morgan £2,190 "5 0 | » west & 
Westacott 


J. Rutter .... 2,186 59 +» £1,881 0 

).Davies@Sons 2,18): 00 Bi 1,800 00 

W, Williams . 1,990 00/T. Podden 

Spencer, Santo, Pengam® .. 1,750 © 0 
& Co,, Ltd.. 1,968 00)A.J. Colborne 1,749 9 0 

R. Edwards .. 1,960 00 





WEALDSTONE.— For making up and lighting Ris- 
ingholme and Newton roads, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. Herbert Walker, C.E., Surveyor, Council 
—* Weatestens : — 


; 


Rising- Newton. | 
holme road road, Total. 
SS: 2 O63 ewe £ ad 
T. Adams ........| 62 1 8 | 286 z 8 078 44 
F. G. Brammell, 

Willesden Green* 6238 4 2 257 4 3 880 8 & 
A, B, Champniss... 707 4 1 291 0 u 908 41 
Clark & Co, ...... 661 0 1 278 6 O 34 6 #1 
eS 87 10 3823 8 6 1,110 4 6 
Free & Son .. 71418 6 294 210 1,00816 4 
W.&C, French 749 7 «5 «#+%S16 4421« C65 1h 6 
P. Fitzgerald .... 73617 1 808 19 6 1,045 16 6 
Knowling &Cc, .. 697 © 0 2387 0 0 on4 0 =«0 
J.C. Trueman, Lid 711 011 29212 9 10313 8 
A, Williams..... 668 16 7 274183 It 943 9 6 
We eo vcews 670 10 3 249 6& 8 89) 16 11 
A. Woostr 692 0 6 28916 4 vB. 16 0 


WELLINGLON (4alop).— For the erection of a 
secondary school to accommodate 200 pupila, for Salop 
Education Committee, Messrs, Shay'er, Swan, & Ridge, 
Joint Architects, 16, Pride-hill, shrewsbary, Quant ities 
by Mr. W. Windsor, 37, Brown-street, Manchester :— 


W. Higley, Pontesbury, Salop.......... £8,500 


YNYSDDU,— sbintatiatsiaitins for the Monmoathshira 
County Council, Mr, William Taner, County Survey or 
and County Architect, Newport, Mon. : 
E. Richards .. £3,060 0 0;A.J.Culborne , £2,464 00 
Spencer, Santo, E.F. King @Co, 7,448 00 
Co.,Ltd... 2007001Kirby @& 
T. James...... 2,989 00 Westacott .. 2.44000 
Blackburn & C. H. Reed .... 24 O00 
Knowler .... 2.73900], W.Moon .. 2.4000 0 
D. Davies & Son 2,700 0 © | W. Phiilips.... 2,354 2 6 
J. Jenkins, Ltd. 2,575 v 0} J. H. Williams, 
2,637 0 0| Newport® .. 2.31700 
2,496 0 0 


J, J. ETRIDGE, J 


Foster & Hill .. 
LTD., 


SLATE MERCHANT, 
SLATER © TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley-Portmadoc. 


SEST WORK ONLY. 


Hand-made Broseley Tiles 
in Three Shades. 

















Applications for Prices, eto., to 


GETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


Sethnal Green, London, &. 


[OctorEr 20, 1910 


Ham Hill Stone, 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone ¢ 0., Li 
({ncorporating the Ham _ Sune Co, and C. Trask — 
Norton, Stoke. ar ge H: fe 
er-Ham, e 
London Agent : — Mr. E. A. Willi. 
16, Craven-street, Strand, “ 


WHITE LIME-SAND BRICK 


OF THE FINEST QUALITY, 


We are in a position to supply these Bricks at the 


Exceptionally Low Price of 26). per 1,01 
within a ten-mile radius of the ( ompany’s Works, 
A SAMPLE BRICK will be sent upon receipt of a P 





‘osteard 1 


Oxted Road, Godstone, SURREY. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge () 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd. 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
of all descriptions, 


4 & 5, East Harding street, Fetter lane, EC 





Telephone: DALsT Ny LM. 
Sony years connected with 


ay Liscet od A Co. Lr. 
ll Bow. 


Amhorst Works, DALSTON LANE, NE. 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “Fac 





ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course: 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Fioors. 


The best materials and workmanship are supplied 


rene k . 


Whose name and address should be inserted in al 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and »!! information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY Hill, 
GANNON STREET, E.C. 
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ALSO AT DEPTFORD, |: 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, |: 
So 92000 





FRED‘BRABY2C°,. 
TANK MAKERs : 


é 
o 
= 
Oo 
.e] 
= 
















GLASGOW, FALKIRK, 
BELFAST, & DUBLIN. 


Sueovavwvvnerec roe. 





THE GODSTONE BRICK & TILE COMPANY, Lid,, 
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